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CHAPTEE I 

BOMAKCS, I think, is like the rainbow, always a little away 
from the place where yon stand. So the old days at 
Grofisriggs may have been no more interesting than the 
present — ^perhaps it is only the distance of years that 
makes the picture so vivid. Tet surely certain places, 
certain periods of time are tonched with interest inde- 
pendent of the glamour of the past ? 

O cold north wind from the sea, did yon ever then blow 
throngh the tree-tops without the twang of a musical note in 
your sound I Was the winter sunshine not sufifused with 
some magic even on the fallow fields, or when it fell across 
the broad, irregular street ? Did not the first snowdrops 
that struggled up to the light from under that iron sod sigh 
out indescribable promise in their faint suggestive breath ? 
Even the enveloping veils of mist, the grey distance, the 
low hiUs that stood beyond the village seemed a fitting back* 
gronnd for the lively scene of human life that was enacted 
there. 

How well I remember it all! — ^Alexandra Hope, and 
yonng Yan Gassilis, and **01d Hopeful," as we called 
Alexandra's father, with his venerable white head, his 
beaming, benevolent eye, his hopes for the world, and his 
hopeless want of common sense. 

Miss Elizabeth Verity Maitland, too, the terror of us all, 
and Bobert Maitland and his wife. They pass before me 
now like a troop of ghosts. 

B 



2 CROSSRIGGS 

To-day, I 8uppoBe» other people live at Grossriggs, in- 
habiting the old houses, treading the very same stones on 
the roadway that once we trod; but those new-comers 
could never seem real to me, I think ; the former generation 
is in possession still. 

The village of Crossriggs, yon know, stands on the top 
of a long ridge of land. On one side, very far away, lies 
the sea ; on the other, a line of low blue Mils. But much 
prosaic country comes between. There are flat, fat fields, 
divided by thorn hedges, and long straight roads, with now 
and then a row of cottages. It is a rich, unromantic bit of 
agricultural country, full of food and prosperity. Lot 
might have chosen it for his share had he stood on the 
ridge and cast his eyes over the fertile land. 

The village is only a single, street ending in an old 
market-place, in the centre of which still stands an ancient 
stone-cross. A row of tall lime trees on either side of 
the street, make it almost like an avenue, because the 
houses stand well back, so that the line stretches on un- 
broken to the ancient cross in the Square. In winter, those 
trees show a network of bare branches ; green they are in 
spring, and in summer the scent of their blossom makes the 
whole air sweet. Then one by one they turn a gracious 
golden colour that adds a spurious cheerfulness even to the 
sodden November days. 

There are some commodious old houses in Crossriggs, 
built for people of local importance in the days before 
the cities had sucked the country dry; for even hero 
people came and went, so that many of the houses had 
changed owners several times. Some had sunk, and some 
had risen in the world by putting out a bow-window, or 
removing the old garden walls to make room for anew iron 
railing. 

But the house that had once been the manse remained 
much the same always — no bow-windows or iron railings 
there. A tall man (and the Maitlands were all tall men) had 
to stoop his head to enter the low doorway — ^an open door it 
had always been to rich and poor alike. The square hall 
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was half-dark and paved with black and white flags ; the 
sitting-rooms, low-roofed and sonny, wore always the same 
air of happy firngality, with their sonbnmt hangings and 
simple, straight-legged f nmitore. There was no attempt at 
decoration for decoration's sake, only an effect which was 
the outcome of anstere refinement in the midst of plenty. 

While mnch had changed in the parish, the Maitlands 
had remained there for many generations, for the chnrch 
records show that a Maitland was the first minister of 
Grossriggs after the Reformation. Then follows a break in 
the succession, and after that the names of two others of the 
same family ; then another break until the John and Gilbert 
Maitland — ^grandfather and father of the Robert Maitland 
whom we knew. ^ 

Good, just men though they had mostly been, this long 
rule — over so small a kingdom — had tended to develop a 
mild autocracy. The family trait was especially marked in 
our day in Miss Elizabeth Verity Maitland—" Aunt E. V." 
we called her— we shall never look upon her like again. It 
was a sight to see her walk down the street of Grossriggs, 
with head erect, her unflinching green eye looking here and 
there, observant of the life around. The village trembled 
before her ; the drunkard when she met him instinctively 
straightened his gait ; the children ceased their bawling as 
she passed by the door. 

Her nephew, Robert Maitland, had not followed the 
ancestral calling ; early in life he had taken another course, 
but after his father's death he had bought the old manse 
and settled down at Grossriggs. In the great world he had 
already some fame as a scholar, and it was no uncommon sight 
to see a stranger standing at the Manse gates trying to look 
in. Then Aunt E. Y. would step to the window and draw 
down the blind in a final way. ^' The house where Robert 
Maitland was born ? '' she would say. " Many a good man 
before him has been bom in this house ! '' She would add : 
" It's a vulgar age : we live in public " — ^nothing could 
have been farther from the truth in her case — " Our very 
homes invaded ; our gravestones an advertisement I " 
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On the oiher side of the Square, and nearly opposite the 
old Manse, stood Orchard Honse, where the Hopes lived. 
What a family that was ! Some interest or excitement was 
always simmering in their midst. 

Long ago, Alexander Hope had dissipated his share of 
his father's money in a hundred schemes of unpractical bene- 
volence ; but then, as he used to exclaim, ^' What is money ? 
Yellow dost 1 A simple life, surrounded by my books and my 
children, with leisure for thought, and time to grow my own 
fruit and vegetables — what more could any man desire ? " 
Never was a more oonsistent man ; he was entirely content 
with his lot, but what about those who were dependent on 
his vagaries — those two girls, Alexandra (Alex, we called her) 
and Matilda, who had to grow up as best they could, wanting 
sometimes the necessaries of life, and at all times its luxuries ? 
Poor dears ! I think I see them now in their thin, ill-made 
gowns, so bright and interesting, that their very poverty 
seemed an additional charm. They made the best of it ; 
but we only saw the outside — ^the seamy side of poverty, I 
fear me, is neither bright nor interesting to any one. 

Matilda, the elder of the two girls, married when she 
was quite young, and soon went out to Canada. Hers was 
an easy little courtship, ending in an ordinary little marriage, 
crowned, in the space of ten years, by a more than sufficient 
family. Peter Chalmers, her husband, was a delicate young 
man, with no prospects and no money at all except his 
salary. But Matilda had been blessed with a good sluure of 
her father's temperament, so I suppose neither of the parents 
worried much about the future of their children. From 
time to time, Alex would tell us that '^Ufe in Canada 
seemed very hard," or that ^'Matilda had enough to do to 
make ends meet "—but when people are so far away, you 
know, it is difficult to realize things ; and I, for my part, was 
much more interested in Alex herself, and in what was 
going to become of her. 

There was that about Alex which compelled your 
interest She was a tall woman, and carried herself well, 
otherwise she had no claim to beauty except her long, thick 
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hair, which was of a fine, rich brown. Her real charm lay 
in the passionate interest she took in life— she was alive, 
every inch of her, all the time. Some people thonght she 
inherited this from her father, and so she did, in a way. 
She had all his versatility, a great deal more than his 
cleverness, and, what Old Hopefnl never had, a strong 
sense of hnmonr. 

It was well for her that she had this latter gift, for it 
carried her throngh many a trial ** When she wanted a 
ribbon, she adorned herself with a smile," and what a con- 
tinnal jest she made ont of their poverty 1— poverty that in 
other hands wonld have been merely sqnalid. She was able 
to langh, too, at the limitations of her own life, so that 
instead of becoming bitter as she grew older, she sncked 
positive pleasure out of them. 

" It*s a shame," we nsed sometimes to say, " that Alex 
should waste all her yonth and cleverness mouldering in 
Crossriggs I " Bnt if Alex felt this, she never said so— and 
I don't believe she did feel it ; as ti healthy stomach will 
assimilate almost anything in the natnre of food, so her 
magnificent mental digestion throve npon the unpromising 
materials that surrounded her. Life was a continual feast 
to Alex in those days, no one need have pitied her. 

We made at G^riggs a tight little society within a 
very small circle. True, the village was only an hour by 
train from a capital city ; bnt our excursions there, and 
our returns, only made our independence the more marked. 
Crossriggs was no suburb— owed none of its life or interest 
to another place. Edinburgh was our shopping centre; 
some of us had business, and all of us had relatives there ; 
our surgeons and our boot-makers lived there ; but socially, 
Crossriggs hugged itself in a proud isolation from " town." 
We didn't want it ; of course, "town " would never have 
believed that, but it is true all the same, and althongh the 
Scottish capital is at all seasons swept by sufficiently bracing 
airs, one of our customs was to draw a deep breath on 
alighting from the train at our own station, and remark with 
satisfaction, " How good the air tastes after being in town I " 
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Indeed it was pleasant, on an evening in early springs 
to come from the horrid din of the noisy streets into the 
abundant qniet of the country ; to hear the blackbird 
chuckle from the high trees, and smell the fresh earth of 
the ploughed fields* 

Each family in the neighbourhood was known to us all, 
and surely even the excitements of dislike are more amusing 
than life amidst the unknown hordes of a town ? Time 
would fail me to tell of all our neighbours, and some of 
them have no particular bearing upon this story, yet every 
one had a distinct value in the little Grossriggs world of 
those days. 

One of the figures most familiar to us all was old 
Admiral Cassilis of Foxe Hall. He was blind, poor man, 
and we used to watch him pityingly as he drove through 
the village, sitting forward in his carriage, looking about 
from side to side with his sightless eyes, as if he would try 
to pierce the cloud which had fallen over him. He was 
very lonely. His wife had died years before, and his only 
son was, as the saying goes, '^unsatisfactory,'^ and lived 
abroad. Now and then, some relation would arrive at the 
Hall to keep him company for a week, and to drive with 
him in an apathetic way, making forced conversation ; but 
mostly he lived alone. He was not, as this fact revealed, a 
very delightful person, and, moreover, had a tremendous idea 
of his own importance. His wish was to be visited by the 
great landowners of the county, but these gentlemen would 
not be troubled with an unattractive, blind old man, so 
their calls were of the perfunctory annual nature, and the 
Admiral was forced to content himself with the society of 
bis less important neighbours at Crossriggs. 

The Maitlands, from their long residence in the district 
were privileged people, and "went everywhere," as the 
vulgar phrase goes, even before Bobert Maitland^s fame 
as a scholar had made every one anxious for his acquaint- 
ance. But the Admiral was not quite sure about including 
old Alexander Hope as one of his visitors. " Hope is, of 
course, amongst the best names in Scotland,'' he was 
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reported to have said years ago, when the Hopes first settled 
at Grossriggs, '* but then, there are Hopes and Hopes* The 
question is, Who is this Hope ? " 

It was only when he had satisfied himself that Old 
Hopeful was, as he expressed it, " A Hope " (albeit an un- 
successful and unimportant member of the family) that the 
Admiral decided to call upon him. 

I remember the day when the Gassilis chariot drew up 
before the sagging gateway of Orchard House, and the 
Admiral was helped out to pay his first call on Old Hopeful. 

That good man was weeding his untidy front plot at the 
momeut, but no thought so petty as shame of his occupa- 
tion ever crossed his mind. Those, you must remember, 
were the days before gardening had become a fashion, and 
it was considered only the occupation of an eccentric or a 
labourer. Disgust was visible on the face of the footman 
who supported the Admiral, when Old Hopeful, flinging 
down his hoe, came forward with outstretched, soil-stauied 
hands to welcome his visitor. 

'' It is Admiral Gassilis, I think ? " says he. '' Will you 
sit in the porch. Admiral, or come indoors ? These hite 
autumn days are full of health in the garden, I maintain." 

** Indoors— indoors by preference," said the Admiral, 
and they disappeared within. 

The visit did not turn out particularly suocessf uL Old 
Hopeful feared Ood, but he certainly did not regard man, 
and in the course of their first conversation, he aired some 
of his alarmingly radical views to the Admiral, who promptly 
contradicted them. Only the timely entrance of Robert 
Maitland saved the situation. 

Now, whether from the first difference of opinion, or, as 
I am inclined to think, for the more sordid reason that the 
Admiral thought the Hope's way of life altogether too 
small for such as he to be much associated with, the 
acquaintance never ripened into any sort of intimacy. Old 
Hopeful was incapable of taking in that any one could wish 
to be cold to him, and he used to call genially once a year 
at Foxe Hall, but Alex knew, and she would say, ^' It's 
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jofit like watching a cat and dog, to see them together— my 
father, of course, being the nobler animal." 

Orossriggs's society was, in fact, divided into those on 
whom the Admiral did or did not qbJI — snbtle distinction 1 

There were, for instance, onr good neighbours, the 
Eeids. No better people existed ; but the Admiral did not 
call on the Beids. Then his social intercourse with Mr. 
Scott, the new minister, who had succeeded old Mr. Maitland, 
was strictly limited. The Admiral went to Mr. Scott's 
church, so was in duty bound to acknowledge his existence, 
but that was all. ^*A vulgar fellow — I cannot ask him 
to dinner," was his summing up of the situation. This 
social sifting was one of the few joys left to the old man, 
now deprived of the bolder occupations of his youth. ^* I 
have a natural talent for it," he once said proudly — and 
indeed he had I *' In the county^ hut not ef »^," was hLs 
saying about the Barlands— good rich people who had rented 
a house in the neighbourhood. *' Consulted^ not received^^^ 
was his verdict upon the doctor from Crosstown, who 
probably, as he had a family to support, preferred the 
former position. ^' Neighbours, but not friende^^^ was one 
of his most frequent and final distinctions. 

No description of Orossriggs would be complete without 
a picture of the Beids, even although the Admiral did not 
call on them. They were such permanent features of the 
place. I seem to see Miss Bessie Beid walking across the 
Square as I write. ^* A brave effort," was the phrase that 
her neighbours always applied to Miss Bessie. Living as 
she did a monotonous life, spending much time in tending 
a paralyzed aunt, it was only a brave effort that kept her 
going at all, and ^e made it unceasingly. Whatever tragedy 
lay in her past, it was now hidden beneath an over-sprightly 
manner. Her thin face was withering, but set into curves 
of galvanized cheerfulness ; her hiugh rang out ready, if a 
trifle tinny in its sound ; her waistbands were trigg and 
tight ; her unlovely hands covered with inexpensive rings. 
Buckles and bangles were always jingling about her, and 
she had a constant succession of showy, ill-made clothes. 
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HiflB Bessie^B taste was not coherent, and as time went on, 
this want of seqnence inoreaaed. It seemed as if she could 
not adhere to a scheme even in braid and buttons, for her 
bodice would be trimmed with one kind of lace, and her 
wrists (those bony wrists with their pLuntire jingle of 
bangles) with cascades of another pattern. In her head- 
gear especially she was addicted to a little of everything — ^a 
bow of velvety a silk ribbon, an ostrich ** tip," a buckle, a 
wing from some other fowl, and always, always a glitter of 
beads — ^they winked from every angle of her person, and 
when combined with the glance of an elderly eye, no longer 
dewy, and the repeated flash of teeth which luid already 
been several times renewed, gave an impression of constant, 
nnspontaneous vivacity. ** It*s wonderful how she keeps 
up I " we always said, and it was true. There had been a 
time when Miss Bessie left the aunt in charge of a married 
sister, and went abroad for six months. She had spent 
most of her time in a Pension, *^ where we had quite a group 
of cultured people.'* Afterwards one of the contented 
matrons of her acquaintance remarked with a smile, *^ There 
was some little romance, I believe ; " but what the little 
romance had been, no one ever knew. It had withered 
away without fruition, and Miss Bessie returned to tend her 
paralyzed relative — ^a little thinner in face, and to grow 
thinner yet, voice perhaps on a harder note, but facing the 
world as ever with the continued effort of her smile. 

MiBS Bessie had a brother, a banker, who resembled his 
sister in face, but not in vivacity. James Beid could 
certainly not, even by the most charitable, have been called 
interesting. Yet every one liked and respected him, and it 
was a source of constant annoyance to Alex to know that 
many of her neighbours considered he would have been a 
most suitable, nay, desirable, match for her. 

Some people will tell you that to the student of human, 
nature there are no human beings unworthy of observation ; 
but, as Alex used to say, '* For the good of your own soul, 
at least, it's as well to notice some of them as little as 
possible.** Mr. Scott, the minister, and his wife, were 
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among this number. Mr. Scott was a very stout man with 
a rolling gait, whose chief characteristic was laziness ; his 
wife, a sharp-eyed, vulgar woman with that curious look, 
when she met you, of appraising, almost pricing, everything 
that you had on. They were hated by the poor, and 
avoided by their richer parishioners, and, in consequence, 
they felt their life to be a martyrdom, and said so freely. 

These, then, were the principal characters in our little 
world of Crossriggs — a world that jogged along very quietly 
as a rule, and where '' nothing ever happened,*' as the 
children say. Then, quite suddenly, two things happened. 
Matilda Ohahner's husband died in Canada, and we heard 
that she was coming home with all her children to Uve at 
Orchard House. That was the first event. 

The next was that the Admiral's good-for-nothing son 
died abroad, and young Yan Cassilis, his grandson and heir, 
came to Foxe Hall. 

Then and there happenings began. 



CHAPTER II 

On the day of Matilda's home-coming, Mr. Hope was on 
hifl way to the station, hurrying along fnll of benevolent 
sympathy for his bereaved daughter, when he met Miss 
Elizabeth Maitland and Miss Bessie Beid. He stopped for 
a moment to speak with them. 

''I am just starting for Glasgow to meet my poor 
Matilda and her five children. There is room in the old 
house for them all, and plenty of room in onr hearts ! I 
most meet her when they land— she wUl be in need of 
support and comfort, poor girl," he explained. 

His grey hair, which he always wore very long, streamed 
upon the breeze, his usually ruddy face was pale with 
emotion. Bessie Beid and Miss Maitland exchanged glances 
when he had hurried on. 

" Poor Matilda — what a home-coming 1 '* said Miss 
Bessie. 

^ Tes, poor soul ; she will need something more than 
his support if she has five children to provide for," remarked 
Miss Elizabeth. 

**Alex is very practical, though," said Bessie Beid. 
" She will n&nage them all. She must have inherited that 
from her mother." 

** She has her father's temperament," said Miss Eliza- 
beth. *' Just a dash of the mother-— like a drop of wine in 
water." 

" Mrs. Hope was a clever woman, wasn't she I " asked 
Bessie Beid. 

"Very." 

"And fond of Mr. Hope?" 

Aunt E. y. threw up her head with the faint toss that 
was a habit of hers at times. 

u 
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" She died of him," she said in her low, sweet voice 
*' She was a clever woman, capable and good-looking, bnt 
she died of him at forty. Born to sack the life oat of 
other people, he plants his theories on their graves t '* 

The next morning, Alexandra Hope ran across the 
Sqaare and went into the Manse, while the Maitlanda were 
at breakfast. 

" Good morning I " she called oat. " Please don't mind 
my appearance. IVe been dasting oat the attics. I jast 
came in to speak to Miss Elizabeth for one moment.'* 

She did look odd enoagh, for she carried a doster in one 
hand, and she had twisted an orange handkerchief roand 
her head to keep the dnst off her hair ; one lock, dark and 
glossy, had escaped from the covering and hang down on 
her neck. With the dnster in one hand, she stood there 
balancing her tall fignre with the sort of energetic grace 
that she had. Her warm grey eyes lighted ap an otherwise 
rather plain face, which was not improved by the outlandish 
headgear she had chosen to assame. Her long, clever- 
looking hands grasped the back of a chair as she talked. 

"They — I mean Matilda and all the children — ^are 
arriving at six o'clock this evening, and I'm sure I don't 
know how in the world we're going to dispose of them I " 

" It is a large addition to yoar household all of a sudden, 
Alex," said Robert Maitland, who had risen at her entrance 
and stood by the window. Mrs. Maitland, pretty and 
languid-looking, smiled faintly ; Miss Elizabeth tossed her 
head. 

" Seven I " she said. 

" Oh no, only six — ^Matilda and five children." 

*^ Is there no nurse ? " said Mrs. Maitland, with mild 
surprise. 

"Nurse? No, I don't suppose they've ever had one. 
Oh, Miss Elizabeth, do you think there is any country 
except Canada where people can live for years and years 
and return poorer than when they went out ? For if there 
is such a place, we'll aU get there in time ! " 

*' Some people, Alex, might spend years in a gold mine. 
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and come oat poorer than when they went in 1 " replied 
Miss Maitland. 

And Alex langhed. ^ My father wonld, Fm snre," she 
said, **and we're all mnch the same. I'm just dying to 
see the children. I seem to know them abeady, though 
I've never seen any of them except SaUy when she was fonr 
years old." 

*^ Have yon got room for them all ? " asked Mrs. 
Maitland. 

Alex grinned. ''We mnst squeeze them in somehow. 
I'll take Sally into my room, and the baby will be with her 
mother, and the two boys can have the attic, and little 
Mike must go into the old nursery." 

'' And will that be comfortable ? " said Mrs. Maitland. 

Alex laughed again. ''Well, no, I shouldn't think it 
wonld ; but it's all we can do, and even then we are short 
of beds. That was what I came to ask — can you let us 
have one ? " 

" How old is Mike ? I forget," said Maitland. 

" Quite a little fellow — ^he's only four." 

Robert, with his hands in his pockets, began to walk up 
and down the room. He glanced at his wife, who went on 
placidly eating her breakfast. She was a pretty woman, 
with, by this time, a slightly faded prettiness. Her laige 
eyes had really no expression, and the pretty, pouting lips 
were a little peevish in their line. She was like a doll just 
faintly endowed with a kind of second-hand vitality, if you 
can im^ne such a thing. 

" Won't you give us some of the children— as many as 
you like ? " said Bobert to Alexandra. He noticed, as she 
stood there with the strong morning light falling sideways 
on her, that there were faint Unes already upon her brow — 
lines that should not have been there for ten years yet. 

" Oh yes, we'd like to have them," said Mrs. Maitland, 
languidly. 

Alex laughed. " But we can't allow you to have them. 
It isn't that we want to get rid of them— not a bit— K)nly 
we don't know where to put them yet* MatUda, poor dear, 
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will be very tired when she arrives, and cus they Ve probably 
all been Bea-aick, I don't want her to have to arrange 
anything. So if you can let us have a little bed that will 
do for one of the boys, I shall be much obliged." 

"I think we can. I will see about it— the gardener 
can take it across at once," said Miss Elizabeth. 

She went out of the room, and Eobert followed her, 
leaving Alex talking to his wife. He laid his hand on his 
aunt's arm as she was about to go upstairs. 

*' Stop a moment, Aunt Elizabeth." 

She turned and looked at him in astonishment, for his 
face had lost its wonted serenity for a moment. His friends 
used to say that Robert was the handsomest man in the 
whole county. The purity of his skin would have been a 
fortune to an actress, and both in face and figure he had a 
masculine beauty that is very rare. Even as a young man 
he had a singukrly benign expression that blent cariously 
with a certain aloofness of manner. 

Nothing seemed to depress, or to excite him. After 
his marriage, when he returned to Crossriggs, every one 
said, '^ He is just the same," but he was not. The change 
was there, silent, but like frost in the night, it had altered 
everything. Happy or unhappy — either phrase seemed 
equally futile in describing the man, and as years went on, 
one could notice more clearly his strangely impersonal 
attitude to life. There was that about Robert Maitland at 
times only to be described by the word unhuman (not 
inhuman, mark), and a keen observer might wonder at 
times if any f eding went deep enough with him to pierce 
the bland calm of his philosophy. At this moment, though, 
his face was troubled. Twice he began to speak, and each 
time, the words broke hoarsely in his throat. Then in 
a very low voice he said — 

^' I wish you to send over the little cot— the one that 
Maurice had." 

" Do you indeed, Robert ? What will Laura say ? " 
** Laura won't mind. She doesn't know it is there, 
probably." 
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'' If 70a wish it " begmn Uias Elizabeth. 

"Yee,** he said, "I do. After all— irtij not? You 
have a fresh erocoB this year for the one that waa broken 
by last year's storm. I should like another child to sleep 
there now. The thing hurts me, besides — ^I saw it the 
other day." 

"Very weU, I will do what you wish, Robert^" said 
Miss Maitland. 

When Alex came out into the hall. Miss Maitland said 
to her that they had a little cot in the box-room which 
would be sent over at once to Orchard House. 

** A little cot 1 " said Alex. Then, all in a moment, she 
understood, and her face flashed with feeling. ^* No, no, dear 
Miss Elizabeth— Mr. Maitland— I couldn't take it ; I think 
it would be better not" 

Maitland looked at her steadily. ** If you please, Alex, 
you will allow us to send it. I would raUier have it that 
way. Perhaps the child that sleeps in it will have blessed 
dreams of mine I " 

Alex nodded at him-— there were tears in lier eyes ; then 
waving her duster in farewell, she ran back across the 
Square to her own house. 

^* A good girl," said Miss Maitland. *^ But that orange 
turban is unbecoming ; and she might have laid down her 
duster for five minutes, I think I " 

Mrs. Maitland came out of the dining-room. ^' I wish 
Miss Hope would sit down when she comes in," she said. 
" That way of standing about annoys me. And what had 
she got on her head ? " 

It was characteristic of Mrs. Maitland that she always 
spoke of Alex as Miss Hope, although the rest of the family 
used her Christian name. Mrs. Maitland never formed an 
intimacy. The neighbours used to say that this must have 
been what first attracted Robert to her— that he thought 
he had found in her an aloofness of character equal to 
hisovm. 

But this was unjust to him, for a kinder or more 
constant friend than Robert Maitland never was. Only 
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he seemed to give everything and to demand nothing in 
return ; to have some inner spring of solaoe that made him 
independent of others. 

^'It's not sympathy he gives, it's tolerance/' said Alex, 
one day when she felt annoyed with him. It is almost 
impossible by description to convey the charm that may 
exist, and did, in this instance, along with that peculiar 
aloofness from hnman intimacy. But his wife's case was 
very different. She seemed to have no interest in any one 
outside the immediate circle of her own family. On the 
whole, her neighbours knew veiy little about her. She 
appeared at their houses from time to time, always pretty, 
and polite in a dull kind of way, and every one wanted to 
talk to her husband instead of to her. She had the impas- 
sivity of a very shallow mind, and was never heard to 
express the smallest admiration of Robert's powers. When 
people spoke of his work, she would very soon dismiss the 
subject with a faint sigh of boredom. Indeed, if Maitland 
was a distinguished man — and some people thought him so 
— ^he had been preserved from the too common lot of genius 
— that of being, in his own household, surrounded by 
humbly worshipping females I for Mrs. Maitland could not 
have been passionate enough to worship any one, and most 
certainly Aunt E. Y. did not — she never lost an opportunity 
of impressing on us all that Bobert was merely one of a 
family, and by no means the best of them. 

The Maitland's only child had died some years before 
they came to settle at Crossriggs. Mrs. Maitland may have 
been sorry about that, because she never took the slightest 
notice of other children, or made any allusion to the loss 
of their own. 

^'That child must have been imported," Alex would 
say. " I don't believe she ever had it I " 

Laura Maitland regarded her husband as a mere attri- 
bute of herself, taking a kind of satisfaction in his charm, 
his success — ^much as she did in her clothes or her house. 
*' What a woman 1 " (to quote Alex once more). *' It gave 
me quite a start to bear her sneeze. It was like discovering 
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tihat the policeman you thought a waxwork was alive 
after aU 1 *' 

Well, out of a whole world of women, Robert had chosen 
and married her, so presumably there most have been 
something he admired in her ; bat it was difficult to 
imagine what that something was. Whatever he felt about 
his marriage, he preserved the same happy behaviour, and 
it was only an old friend who could notice the change that, 
like frost in the night, had turned summer into autumn 
without a sound. 



CHAPTER III 

About bIx o^clock that evening a laden fly dro^e up to the 
door of Orchard Honse, and the process of disgorging its 
contents began. Alex, who had heard the sonnd of wheels, 
flew to the door to welcome her sister. The fly was posi- 
tively bulging with children, with bundles and baskets of 
all kinds. 

Old Hopeful got oat first, and helped his daughter to 
alight. His venerable grey head was uncovered. A really 
valuable asset it was — such a silvery, gentle, noble-looking 
old head ; any family might have been proud of his 
appearance. 

Alex, standing on the threshold, half tearful, half smiling, 
held out her arms to welcome them all at once. 

" This is Sally — I knew you 1 '* she cried. " And Peter 
and George — and this must be Mike, and, oh dear, the 
baby 1 Give her to me I " 

The children scrambled out, the baby was placed in her 
arms, and then Alex had time to look at her sister. 

Only a few months had elapsed since Matilda's sudden 
widowhood, so that it rather surprised Alex to observe that 
the face under the black bonnet was nearly as round and 
nnlined as it had been ten years before. 

Indeed, a sort of pensive cheerfulness seemed to be in 
her looks as she stood once more on the threshold of her 
old home and disentangled child after child from the fly. 

She glanced at the opposite house, and seeing some one 
at the window, smiled and waved her hand in greeting ; 
then, carrying a yellow basket in one hand, and holding a 
little boy with the other, she disappeared within, followed 
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by her father, who carried a birdcage indifferently tied op 
in brown paper, and a bundle of wraps. 

Alex lifted the fat baby and hoisted it high on her 
shoulder, from whence it stared fixedly at Everything, as if 
anjyals were nothing new to it, whilst she heided the other 
children into the house before her. 

** Now, dears, go npstairB, all of you, and get off your 
things,'* she called out, ''and then come down to supper. 
May I put the baby to bed, MatUda ?** 

** Yes, of course you may. We*re all hungry and sleepy, 
aren't we, children ? Gome away upstairs 1 " 

Matilda ascended the old shallow staircase encompassed 
by her children, and Alex, hoisting the baby again with a 
fine swing, carried it up after them. 

She remembered acutely at the moment how she had 
seen Matilda come down that staircase in her wedding-dress 
and veil, holding a bouquet of white roses, whilst she, a 
thin, brown-faced girl of sixteen, had followed her at a 
respectful distance, very careful not to step on the white 
train, trembling with an excitement far deeper than that 
of the bride. And what a strangely ignoble figure poor 
Peter Chalmers had then appeared to play the leading part 
in ibat awful and gracious ceremony I Alex vividly remem- 
bered it all ; and here this evening, as she followed Matilda's 
black figure) up the stairs, feeling the. weight of Matilda's 
youngest child on her shoulder, she felt again what, in 
her diildhood, she called ^construction'* of the heart 
that seemed unknown to her more placid sister. 

In half an hour's time they were all, except the baby, 
assembled in the dining-room. 

Matilda, a little tiied of course, but calm and smooth 
faced, having shed her few easy tears when she first entered, 
was now able to smile and talk quietly with her father as 
she sat beside him at the foot of the table, patting from 
time to time the hand that he laid on hers. 

Alex sat at the head of the table, the children at each 
side— four of them, fine, well-grown creatures all. 

Sally, the eldest girl, was big and clumsy at her present 
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age, bat her colouring of pink and white and her anbom 
hair, like her mother's, were lovely. 

Peter was, like his sister, a big, hulking thing, with high 
shoulders and round face, his eyes shining with intelligence. 
George, the cleverest of them all, was thinner and uglier 
and not so well grown. 

Then came little Mike, whose round perfectly innocent 
face, with a dimple set deep at each corner of the bud-like 
mouth, was already irresistible to every woman. He had 
squeezed himself close to his new aunt, rubbing his head 
against her from time to time as he sucked up a mug full 
of milk, staring hard over the brim at his grandfather at 
the other end of the table. 

Mr. Hope had long been a vegetarian (or '^ fruitarian,'' 
as he preferred to be called), and in winter especially, the 
preparation of his meals was something of a business. 

"No need to trouble about me I" he was wont to say 
blandly. " My wants are few I An occasional egg and the 
fruits in their season. Ah, if we could all live likewise I 
Limit your desiresy my fri^ncb'—iMi is the secret of happi- 
ness in a world full of limitations. You remember our 
Shakespeare — 

" Seeking the food he eats, 
Content with what he gets, 

Oome hither, come hither, oome hither I 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather ! ** 

This was one of his favourite quotations. Certainly 
"winter and rough weather" were enemies that every 
dweller in that district had to face, and to go out, as he 
did, in the teeth of a north-east wind after dining on 
cereals, required extraordinary buoyancy. 

In summer and autumn the fruitarian diet was easily 
provided. On the evening of Matilda's arrival, the table 
was brightened by a huge dish of red apples from Old 
Hopeful's orchard. Brilliant in colour, the fruit was 
mushy and tasteless to an ordinary palate, but he feasted 
upon it with unabated cheerfulness. 
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" Apples enough for all I Yes, plenty of red apples for 
70a all I '* he cried, overjoyed at the children's exclamations 
when they saw the f mit. Alex smiled, but said nothing ; 
she knew the taste of their home-produce only too well. 

After a few bites at his apple, Qeorge laid it down, and 
looked across at Peter in silence. Then little Mike pulled 
at Alex' sleeve. 

*' Pease, anozer apple— zis one not nice I** His face 
had dond^ — a very little disappointment is enough to 
make a tired, excited child cry. Matilda looked annoyed. 

«' You must not make remarks about your food, Mike," 
she said, vexed that her children should behave badly on 
this their first evening. Tears welled into Mike's eyes, and 
Alex hurriedly gave him some bread and jam, trying to 
divert his attention. 

** Another apple, Sally ? " said Mr. Hope, to his grand- 
daughter. 

" No, thank you," said Sally, decidedly. 

" What I Not another apple ? " 

** No, thank you. I'd rather have some bread," replied 
the girl. 

**We got awfully good apples in Canada," said 
Qeorge. 

** And on the ship coming home," said Peter. 

" Zey wasn't red, but zey was gooder zan zeese," said 
Mike. 

** Ah, dear me I Times are changed—- children are the 
critics now-a-days 1 " said Mr. Hope, looking a little down- 
cast. '* When I was a child, boys, a fine red apple was all 
I could want." 

Alex rose rather abruptly and, as they left the room, 
Matilda detained Sally to whisper to her that they must 
not make remarks on anything at table. 

" Bemember, grandfather's house is not your own." 

" But you said it was going home, mother," said George. 

"Yes, so it is— it was once my home— it is still— but 
it is not quite the same thing, my dear children, as our 
home in Canada." 
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'* I wish we were going back to Canada ! " said Sally, 
and at the word somehow a sniffing began amongst the 
children ; one said something abont " father/' then tears 
came into MatUda's eyes, too, and Alex found them rather 
a doleful little company when she came back into the room. 

" Tears already I '* she called. *' Some one is sleepy 
and wants to go to bed. Gome away, Mike, your new 
annt will carry yon upstairs on her back, and we'll make 
an awful storm in the bath with soap-suds, so that you 
may think you are at sea again, only you'll be safe in a 
beautiful little cot to-night, instead of in a berth like a 
drawer 1 " 

Even as she spoke, the children dieered up. MatUda 
and the elder ones joined Mr. Hope, and Alex took sleepy 
Mike off to his bed in the nursery. 



CHAPTER IV 

A FIRS had been lighted in the old nnraery that night. 
The room had been disosed for many yean, bnt the same old 
fender guarded the fire ; the same worn scraps of carpet 
lay on the floor of nnpainted boards, and in the wooden 
box by the window there were still some fragments of the 
toys that Matilda and Alex had played with in their own 
childhood. It was an attic room with a sloping roof, the 
walls covered nearly to the ceiling with pictures that had 
been pasted on when the Hopes were little girls. 

A battered tin bath, with scarcely any paint left upon 
it, stood in front of the fire ; the air smelt of soap and 
water. Alex, on her knees on the rug, with a towel tied 
like an apron over her dress, was folding up Mike's 
little garments that were scattered on the floor. That 
done, she proceeded to wring out the sponge and to rescue a 
small metal fish which floated in the bath amidst a heavy 
surf of soajhsuds. 

A voice at the door startled her, saying, '' May I come 
in ? " She looked up and saw Bobert Maitland standing in 
the half-darkness of the doorway. 

** Come in 1 Tes, of course, come in — ^we want you 
very much," she answered gaily, holding out a soapy hand. 
*' I can't shake hands — ^I seem never able to shake hands — 
either it's ink, or earth, or dust ; now it's soap, yon see I " 

^* My fiss, pease I " said a solemn voice from the comer. 

*^ Oh, oh— who's this ? " said Maitland, stepping forward 
into the circle of firelight. 

At the end of the room stood a large wooden bed, and 
beside it was a child's cot — a beautiful little cot, very 
unlike the other battered f nrnishiugs of the room. 

23 
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Ab Alex rose from her knees and stirred the fire, the 
logs blazed np, shooting their light into the shadowy comers. 
There, sitting up in the cot, was Mike, in his flannel night- 
gown, the hair still damp on his brow, his eyes ronnd, 
his little hands spread out before him, gaziog in astonish- 
ment at the intruder. Maitland hesitated for half a second. 
Alex had come forward and stood beside him. She saw the 
feeling that flickered across his face, and in a moment she 
understood. 

" Oh," she murmnred in a qnick, low voice, "does it 
hurt you ? Do you mind ? For we can send it back at 
once " 

" No, no, Alex. It only makes me remember what, after 
all, I can never forget." 

He stood at the foot of the crib, and Mike turned and 
looked into him rather than at him, with the grave, self- 
forgetful stare of a very young child. 

Maitland rubbed his hand across his eyes for a moment. 
" Maurice was only six — ^but why should I say only f " 

He bent down as he spoke to look at the child, and 
Mike suddenly smiled at him, and laid an open palm, softer 
than velvet, on the man's haiid as it rested on the rail of 
the cot. 

'*Have yon any mouses in yonr house?" he asked, 
lisping ont the words one by one, for his speech was slow 
and gentle. 

"I don't know, Mike. Tes— I think there must be 
some in our kitchen. Ton must come over to-morrow 
and see." 

" Live mouses ? " said the Uttle boy. " There's none left 
in zis house. Aunt Alex says zat ze cat has killed them all. 
She knew a boy zat had a tame one." 

" I hope our house is overrun with mice, I'm sure," said 
Maitland, smiling. " But I don't seem to have heard of 
them." 

" Oh, think of Miss Elizabeth's feelings if she heard yon 
say that, and of the insult to yonr good cat which has been 
ere for so many years," said Alex. ** Now, Mike, lie down, 
h 
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Here is your fish. He is sleepy, if yon are not, after his 
long joamey, and wants to go to bed under the sea." She 
laid the child gently back on the pillow as she spoke. 

'' I'm not at all sleepy," began liike ; bat eren as he 
nttered the words his body relaxed, his eyes closed, and 
with a sigh he sank into his dreams. 

Alex stood for a moment looking down at him with 
shining eyes. 

*^ Strange, is it not ? " she said in a whisper, *' that my 
poor brother-in-law should have been the parent of a lovely 
flower of childhood like this ? " She looked at MaiUand 
with a smile. **You remember Peter Ohalmers, don*t 
you ? " 

" Tes— but Matilda " he began, laughing. 

^* Oh, of course, Matilda is sweet — but Mike is not like 
her. It's just one of the many puzzles of the universe — ^he 
may grow up a second Nelson, or Milton, perhaps — ^but no, 
there's a limit to the possible — Peter was no genius I " 

^I came in to see Matilda, reaUy," said Maitland, 
'* and to carry the greetings of Aunt Elizabeth and 
Laura." 

'' He might have omitted that little fib I " thought Alex. 
But she led him out of the nursery and they went down- 
stairs together. <' There's a babier baby than Mike," she 
said. " But you will see her to-morrow. Aren't we rich ? 
Come in and see Matilda — ^you won't find her much 
changed. It's so absurd to see her with all these children. 
I could sooner believe they were my own ! " 

When they came into the sitting-room, Matilda was knit- 
ting peacefully, as if she had been at home for a year. The 
boys were playing some game together, and Old Hopeful 
was reading aloud to them all. The arrival of a family 
that increased his responsibOities by five was nothing to 
him, and an hour or two had sufficed to restore him to his 
full flow of benevolent optimism. 

** Delighted to see you, Sobert I " he exclaimed. ^^ We 
were just having an hour of Homer before the boys went 
to bed. Tales of windy Troy I Brave days — ^brave days I 
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These youngsters are to be envied, hearing of them for the 
first time. In my youth, of course, we b^;an even sooner, 
but there is a fever for the practical — ^f or the bread which 
peridieth — in commercial countries and colonies like 
Oanada, nowadays. The springs of true knowledge are 
neglected till late in life, when probably they will never be 
drunk of at all." 

During this little harangue, Maitland had sat down by 
Matilda, regarding her curiously. 

" You look very well," he said. ** And I have just seen 
Mike ; so now I have made the acquaintance of the whole 
family, except the baby." 

Matilda smiled and answered in her sweet way, *^ It 
seems strange to think of my children having to make 
acquaintance with you at all, Mr. Maitland, instead of 
having you for one of the blessings of life as we had when 
we were little." She looked at him and went on, '^ You are 
such a distinguished person now that I don^t know how we 
have the courage to treat you as an old friend at all. You 
are just the same, too." 

^' Oh," exclaimed Alex, *' you both look just the same as 
you did when I was sixteen. It's only poor me who feels 
the effects of tune. I remember on Matilda's wedding-day 
how I wrote in my diary afterwards, in my account of the 
scene, 'that Mr. Maitland looked beautiful, and like a 
Greek.'" 

They both laughed at this, and Maitland got up, saying 
he must go. 

« Wha<r-«hready 1 " exolamied Old Hopeful. " I had 
hoped to have a talk with you about that book of 
Walton's " 

" I cannot, sir ; I must go home. I have work to do 
to-night." 

'' Ah I never work at night. The evening should be 
our social hour. But if you must, yon must. I will see 
you to the door. A lovely evening--Sirius is particularly 
bright " 

With the Iliad open in one hand, holding his spectacles 
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in the other, he aocompanied Maitland to the door. Alex» 
u she paased along, saw them standing there together. 
There was jnst enough of light falling from the lamp 
in the doorway to toach Maitland*s clear-Bkinnedy fine 
face as it was turned towards Mr. Hope. There was 
trouble in his eyes that night. Alex caught her breath as 
she noticed it. 

"It hurt him,** she said to herself. '^I know it did, 
but he looked down at Mike like a guardian angel. Talk 
of women's feelings about children 1 Men care far more 
than most mothers." 

She went into the kitchen then to confer with Katha- 
rine, the old servant who in general, ruled their small 
household pretty much as she liked, for Alex was no great 
housekeeper, and Old Hopeful's fruitarian meals had 
hitherto been the only difficulty. 

*' Well, Katharine," said Alex, briskly, as she entered. 
^ We'll need to have breakfast earlier to-morrow, I sup- 
pose." Katharine, who was bending over the fire, turned 
round as she spoke. Her appearance was the picture of 
health and neatness, but her face wore an expression of 
almost tragic woe. Alex was prepared for this, and went 
on brightly, *' Shall we say a quarter to eight ? " 

"When you like, miss— whenever you fancy. It will 
be all the same to me. I'U be up at five anyway, if not 
half-four." She wiped an eye with a comer of a spotless 
apron. 

" Dear me, not so early as all that,** said Alex. ^' I will 
be down as soon as I can and help you. I can set the 
breakfast-table to-night." 

'^No need, Miss Alex— no need, my dear. I'll not be 
in my bed till past twelve or more. I'll do it whenever 
I'm done with my floor." 

** But surely, Katharine, you are not gomg to wash that 
floor to-night. It's spotless." 

"It'll not be spotiess long"— with a moan of satisfied 
complaint— " with all thae children crossing it. The 
dishes made a pile as high as yer head after supper, 
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miss, and the knives that black with peeling apples ! It'll 
jost take me all my time to get them fit for breakfast. 
Mrs. Scott's girl (sech a like sight ye never saw — I wouldn't 
wipe a floor, miss, with her) came in with a message, and 
* sit ye doon,' says I, ' while ye may. Yer lucky that can. 
I have been on these two feet since half -six this morning.' " 

"Well, Katharine," said Alex, "Mrs. Chalmers and I 
have been talking about you, and she wants a young girl to 
come in every day and help until we see how we get on. 
The household is much larger now, you know." 

An ominous silence; then Katharine began in a low 
recitative — 

" Get yer girl, mem — oh, yes, get yer girl — ^trauchlin' 
through the house making more work than she's worth, 
eating her head off, dirtying plates, and canying gossip, 
and her in earrings, likely, and sayin' we can't get through 
with our own work, and me done every blessed thing in 
this house, miss, forbye Mr. Hope's food— that'6 a woman's 
work itself when spinach and all that has to be prepared. 
Oh, get yer girl I I know what the end will be 1 " 

At this juncture Matilda came into the kitchen. 
" Now, Katharine," she said in her pleasant way, " I must 
really have a chat with you. My children are all in bed, 
and I have a little quiet time." 

"Oh, dear, dear— come away, Miss Matilda— Mrs. 
Chalmers, dear, I'm f orgettin' I " exclaimed Katharine, in 
high good humour. " My — hut she sets the weeds I " she 
murmured, with a deep chuckle of appreciation and a 
glance at Matilda as she seated herself by the fire. 

Katharine stood regarding her with the fond delight in 
widowhood peculiar to her class, and Alex, laughing to 
herself, went off to set the breakfast-table for next 
morning. 

" How wonderful Mr. Maitland is," said Matilda, when 
she and Alex were alone that evening. " He doesn't look 
much older than when I was married. I suppose Mrs. 
Maitland is just the same ? " 
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" Well, did you expect her to become different ? She*8 
JQBt the same as when we first saw her, only a trifle stiffen 
We have very little to do with her really. Aant E. Y. and 
Mr. Maitland are the ones we see most of. I think Mrs. 
Maidond dislikes the little intimacies of village life very 
much. Instead of saying, ' We ar6 going to the Lanries* 
to-morrow,' she would like to say, 'We have another 
engagement,' and so on." 

*' He is beautiful ; there is really no other word for him," 
said Matilda. '* He always was. It*s nice to find people 
just as charming as they used to be — ^years afterwards." 

That night, after she had gone to her own room — ^the 

presence of Sally there had been averted — ^Alez took out 

from a drawer her old diaries, and read on until she came 

to the account of Matilda's marriage. How it brought back 

the memory of the whole day to her as she read I — " Mother 

cried a good deaL Father made a very pretty speech, but 

I don't think any one but Mr. Maitlimd understood the 

Greek bits, and old Mrs. Chalmers wasn't pleased. Then 

Matilda cut the cake, and every one was very happy. 

Gracie Flemming and Anna looked very nice in dieir 

bridesmaids' frocks, but mine didn't fit, and I think I 

looked particularly bad, for my eyes were red all round. 

Every one was very kind, and MatUda looked lovely. She 

went away at three o'clock. Mr. Maitland kissed her: I 

thought I could even have married Peter Chalmers for 

that Mother was very tired in the evening. I had no 

time to do my journal, so write it up to-day. I don't 

think I shall ever marry." 

She sat looking at the page with a half-whimsical smile, 
then shut the book, and tossed it back into the drawer. 

** That was fourteen years ago," she said to herself, as 
she brushed out her long, glossy hair. '* I don't know that 
I quite believed it as I wrote it, but I do now. However, 
Providence seems to be going to give me the children 
without the husband. The children— dear things that 
they all are I " 



CHAPTER V 

As newB of Matilda's home-coming spread through the 
Tillage, all the neighboms hastened to call upon her. 
First came Mr. and Mrs. Scott (who had never seen her 
before), then Miss Bessie Beid and her brother, and last of 
all, Admiral Oassilis. This crowning felicity, however, was 
not granted to Matilda until some weeks later — as though 
the Admiral would not have her imagine that he was in 
any hurry to wait upon such an insignificant person. 

*'A daughter of old Mr. HopeV' he said, when he 
heard of her arrival. **A pretty girl, I remember. 
Married some one of the name of Chambers — Chalmers 
— something of that kind, I think." 

But at last he did arrive in great state ; the lumbering, 
low-hung carriage drawing up before the door of Orchard 
House with such a noise that all the children ran to the 
window to see what it was. Matilda suppressed their 
curiosity, and went out into the hall herself to meet the 
old man. 

^How kind of you to make this exertion and come 
to see me," she said, and taking him gently by the hand, 
she led the Admiral into the sitting-room, talking on in her 
sweet, slightly discursive fashion all the time. " It is so 
long since we last met — ^not since my weddmg-day. I have 
only once been home since. We left for Canada im- 
mediately—yes—five children— all well and happy, I am 
glad to say, and a great delight to my father. He ia 
undertaking the education of my two eldest boys himself." 

By this time Matilda had guided her visitor to a chair, 
and seated herself beside him. The old man straightened 
himself, in a funny way he had when he was led into a 
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room, as if to recover hifl dignity after the involuntary 
hmniliation. Then he pursed ap his lips and repeated — 

''Five children, Mrs. Ghahners— five children--a gieat 
responsibility I '' 

MatQda generally agreed with every one abont every- 
thingy even if she happened to hold another opinion, so 
she aoqniesced in this remark. 

''Yes, indeed^ a very heavy responsibility,** she said, 
thongh really the care of those children weighed but lightly 
on her spirit. 

"There are scholarships — ^foundations to be had in 
good schools for likely youths,** the Admiral went on. 
"A matter of influence, it is true — ^largely a matter of 
influence. But I daresay, my dear Mrs. Chalmers, it might 
be possible to work something of the kind. One knows of 
persons — a word in the ear of the right man from the right 

man ^*' 

The Admiral paused and patted his stock, readjusting 
the huge, pearl-headed scarf-pin that fastened it, with an 
action as conscious as that of any schoolgirl. 

"Thank you, thank you," Matilda said hastfly. '<It 
is very kind of you to think about my poor little men. 
Their future m a matter of some anxiety, but when 
the time comes, I have no doubt — ^no doubt at all—ihat 
something will turn up for them, they will be provided 
for.*' 

"No doubt— no doubt. You are not without friends — 
connections — persons able to use their influence.*' 

The Admiral was quite unconscious that Matilda*s simple 
confidence rested on ought save mortal assistance. 

"As I told you,'* she went on, "my father himself is 
teaching the two eldest boys just now. He is such a 
thorough classical scholar, that it is a great delight to him 
to teach them. He has a great belief in an early know- 
ledge of the classics. When my sister and I were little 
girls, we were well taught. I have forgotten my Latin 
long ago,** she added, with a smile. 

^ Much better, much better I What does a charming 
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woman want with Latin ? " interjected the Admiral, with 
contempt. 

** Father has a method of his own," went on Matilda. 

*' There was no method like the old method of the 
cane I " replied the Admiral.' 

"Ah, well, perhaps it had its advantages, bat my 
father's is a very gentle one," said Matilda. '' He aheady 
thinks that my little Peter shows signs of promise. Bnt I 
mnst not bore yon with a mother's stories I How have 
you been ? I fear yonr sight is no better than it was ? " 

"Better? No — worse, a great deall" the old man 
groaned. " I can hardly distinguish day from night now, 
and a few years ago I knew, at least, when the sun was 
shining." 

" Oh, it is a terrible trouble I " Matilda cried, her kind 
blue eyes brimming with tears of sympathy. " Sometimes I 
am tempted to grumble over my little difficulties and 
worries, but how they all disappear before such a trial as 
yours I " 

Her sympathy was so genuine, so simple, that it ahnost 
made the Admiral forget himself and his own importance. 
He gave a great sigh and leant back in the armchair with a 
wearied gesture. 

" Yes, yea— a heavy trial it is," he said. At this moment 
Alex came into the room. She caught his words as she 
entered. 

"What is a heavy trial?" she asked lightly, and the 
Admiral groaned aloud — 

" Blindness— the long night I live in I " 

" Oh, I didn't know what you were speaking about," 
said Alex, gently. 

Both she and Matilda belonged to that small and bright 
band of persons who do not feel it awkward either to feel 
emotion or to witness it. As a matter of fact, they much 
preferred people who spoke about what they really felt. 
So Alex sat down and plunged into the veiy heart of her 
subject at once, instead of trymg to talk about anything 
else. 
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** It's terrible," she said, as Matilda had done. <' Oh, 
I don't Imow what I should do without mj sight ! Don't 
jon sometimes feel inclined to saj, * Curse Ood and die ' ? — 
like the Tempter in the book of Job— it seems so bitterly 
hard I " 

'' Oh, Alex— Alez 1 '' said Matilda, a Uttle shocked. 

** Well, it does. There are some trials that are just a 
little too hard for flesh and blood to bear, and that's one of 
them — ^things one doesn't dare to think about at night or 
when one is alone, for they make the government of the 
world look altogether wrong." 

She paused. The poor Admiral was quite beyond his 
depth in such abstract questionings of the universal 
plan. He felt grateful for the sympathy accorded him, 
but bewUdered by the way in which this, his special grief, 
had been harnessed on to the woe of the world. He 
pulled himself together. 

•' Well, well — we must all have our trials 1 " he said, 
feeling that he had uttered a weighty truth. 

*' We must, indeed I " Matilda assented, in her cooing 
way. 

**One of my great deprivations is the loss of the 
thorough, systematic study of the newspaper," the Admiral 
went on, happily aware that he had, so to speak, floated 
into shallower waters agaim i*' I used to be a systematic 
newspaper reader — my Times was read from beginning to 
end in the old days. Now that is impossible." 

^^ Do you not have it read to you ? " Matilda asked. 

"Ah, yes — after a fashion. My good William, a most 
conscientious servant, he was with Lord Oolefield for many 
years before his death — Lord Oolefield's death, I should say 
— William creams the news for me every day, but it is not 
done in an interesting manner ; I have sometimes wondered 
if I could employ some intelligent youth from the village to 
read to me daily. But such a person would be difficult to 
find — I am particular. Then you have no doubt heard 
th^t my grandson, Yanburgh, has come to make his home 
with me?" 
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" So we heard," said Alex. 

** Well, I had hoped much from his coming, but I find him 
of very little use — an atrocious reader. Though he appears 
to read a great deal to himself, he cannot read aloud." 

" Oh, you should make him do it 1 " Matilda exclaimed. 
'* It is a privilege for a young person to read aloud to one 
who cannot read to himself. Don't deprive your grandson 
of the privilege." 

*^ Well, there are other difficulties," the Admiral began. 
^* He holds the most perverse views in politics. He posi- 
tively objects to the Times^ and takes in some low Badical 
rag of his own, to feed upon its poisonous stuff every morn- 
ing. Where he imbibed such views I cannot think. My 
poor son, with all his faults, was a Conservative and a 
gentleman ! " 

The speech was a little unfortunate, considering the 
political and social views of Old Hopeful. The Admiral 
seemed to realize this after he had spoken, for he rose 
hurriedly, holding out his hand to Matilda. 

<^ I must not keep the horses standing in the cold," he 
said. ^ Indeed, I merely looked in to pay my respects to 
you, Mrs. Oh^ers. We are glad to see you at home 
again." Then, some pang of conscience striking him, he 
added, " Remember me to your father. He is not at home 
to-day ? No ? Gone away on some of his energetic busi- 
nesses, no doubt. I must be off. Good-bye ! good-bye 1 " 

He stood up, waiting with the pathetic dependence of 
the blind, for some one to take him by the hand. Alex 
gave him her arm and led him back to the carriage. He 
turned as he was stepping in to say — 

^* Don't misunderstand me about my grandson. The 
lad is willing enough to read to me, and to do what he can, 
but he mumbles — ^he mumbles, or else he scurries, just 
those bits that are worth reading." 

** Oh, I quite understand 1 " said Alex. ^* It requires a 
trained voice to make reading aloud agreeable, with the 
best will in the world." 

" Exactly so-Hjuite so— Miss Hope." He paused, and 
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added, with the air of one bestowing largess, ^* Ton have a 
delightf ol voice, if I may say so I " 

Alex langhed. ^* So I have been told. My Father is 
very particular about that. It's well, when you have very 
little else, to have one thing tiiat is right abont you I " 

The Admiral made some polite reply, and drove away. 
Alex came slowly back into the room. 

*' I do wonder, Matilda, what that grandson of his can 
be like ? Fancy his having advanced Badical views I He 
won't have an easy time of it, I am afraid. I don't believe 
Admiral Cassilis knows what Badical views are I He's such 
a goose, poor old man I Sach a pig-headed, hidebound, 
intolerable, but sadly afflicted goose I It's a queer com- 
bination, isn't it ? " 

" Oh, Alex, you ought not to say such things about an 
old manl" said Matilda, laughing all the same, as she 
spoke. 



CHAPTER VI 

It wafi a great joy to Alex to have Matilda at home again. 
The two sisters had seen nothing of one another since 
Matilda's last visit to England, many years ago, yet 
they met now, not as strangers, but as friends. They 
had, indeed, years of time to skirmish over in conversa- 
tion ; Matilda's whole experience in Canada, and the 
smaller details, none the less interesting, of Alex's life at 
Crossriggs. 

" Letters are all very well," as Alex said ; " but there's 
so much you can't write. I've been sending a letter once 
a week to Canada for the last ten years, and yet I haven't 
told an eighth part of all that I now find to say." 

" Tou see, dear, you've grown up so since I left home," 
Matilda said. *^And letters don't show the process of 
growing up. I have come back to fiind yon with a character 
of your own — ^not an amorphous schoolgirl." 

*^ I suppose you hava I've all sorts of burning ambitions 
and plans anyway — ^but I'll never be anything ; the Gods 
have denied me the divine spark — ^that's why I do so adore 
it in other people. Oh, how I do adore it 1 It's a joy to 
me to sit in the same room with Bobert Maitland, and to 
see him pass across the Square-^as he's doing at this very 
moment." 

She let the pinafore she was mending drop on her 
knee aa she spoke, and gazed across the sunny little 
Square. 

*<And do you know, Matilda, just because I adore 
Mr. Maitland so much, I never can say a word before 
him that doesn't sound silly. Do you think I am very 
stupid ? Yet I seem to say such foolish things to him— 
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rash statements leap to my tongne — ^they seem to say them- 
selves, ahnost — and he listens so gravely ; it only takes a 
minnte for him to find oat exactly how f ooKsh they were — 
then he says something that takes the stuffing, so to speak, 
ont of my observation." 

'* Yon are hasty with yonr tongne," Matilda admitted. 

" I can sometimes get him to langh if I speak quickly — 
right ont — exactly what I'm thinking, and that is a great 
temptation," Alex went on. ** It makes me ambitious to 
do it again and I plunge in, no matter what the subject 
is, so long as I can say something amusing about it ; and 
that is simply courting disaster, for Mrs. Maitland doesn't 
understand a joke, and MIbb Elizabeth very seldom approves 
of one, and then her eye is turned upon me— oh, how she 
disapproves of me 1 " 

'* Well, you do sometimes say rash things before her," 
said Matilda. 

** She urges me to it When that green eye is upon 
me, I'm moved to a wonderful rashness of speech. But 
the sort of things I say to Mr. Maitland are far worse. 
I go on speaking about some subject and then discover 
that he knows all about it and has been suffering from my 
ignorance all the time. Oh, it's so humiliating 1 " 

" Do try not to be so ready to speak, then." 

" As if I wouldn't go down rashly even into my grave I 
The leopard cannot change his spots, but in future I'm 
going to ask Mr. Maitland to stop me half way before I've 
floundered very deeply in any subject that happens to be 
specially his own." 

Matilda looked up at her with mild surprise. ** Dear 
me, Alex, you speak as if Mr. Maitland were a stranger 
instead of a man whom we've known all our lives, who 
has watched us grow up and knows just how foolish we 
are— as well as if he were a relative of our own. I don't 
understand your minding at all." 

" Here he is, coming to the door at this very moment," 
said Alexandra, turning away her face as she spoke, and 
puUing out her needle with a jerk. 
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Matilda leant down and spoke oat of the window to 
Maitland who passed below. 

" Are you coming in, Mr. Maitland ? " 

^* Tes, if I may," he answered, looking np. " I want 
to speak to your father for a little." 

^* Do come in. We were jnst speaking about you," said 
Matilda as he entered. She drew forward Old Hopeful's 
armchair for him (a venerable relic — its leathern cover all 
worn at the comers, so that they had been patched with 
a brighter shade) and busied herself in folding up the 
children's stockings that she had been darning, while 
Alex sat as if she were dreaming, still looking oat of the 
window, with her work fallen on her lap. 

" Well," said Maitland as he came in, "and what were 
you saying about me ? " 

He sat down in the armchair facing the light, and drew 
his hand across his eyes with a tired gesture. 

Alex turned round quickly. " I was wondering whether 
you would do me a great kindness," she said, rising from 
her place in the window niche and seating herself on a foot- 
stool by his chair. " You know how many and grievous 
my sins of speech are. Indeed IVe been thinking that my 
safest course would be to confine my speech solely within 
the limits of the conversation lozenge — ^yon know it, I 
suppose ? It is entirely Scottish ; no soul in the whole of 
benighted England has ever been gladdened by the sight 
of one. Katharine's niece gets handfuls of them from her 
young man ; he is an almost dangerously taciturn creature, 
a fisherman, ajid they must be the greatest help to him in 
all the critical moments of life. They are sometimes white, 
and some of the more ardent sayings are printed on an 
intense pink lozenge. Perhaps the remarks might not be 
very useful in general conventional society — Name the day^ 
for instance, or WUl you be mine? Katharine's niece 
showed me with shy delight one that she was going to 
give to her fisherman— in reply, I presume, to one of those 
I have mentioned. It was of a peculiarly acrid pink, 
brighter than any village cheek even, and had on it just the 
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two coywords, Ask mamal As the girl has been an orphan 
for years it was a little mixed somehow, bnt even lozenges 
aren't made with Ash my aunt / " 

*'0h, Alex, do remember what we were saying jnst 
before Mr. Maitland came in I " said Matilda, langhing. 

"Well," Alex went on, not heeding the interruption, 
" these remarks wouldn't be of much use to me, but there 
are some with only a terse monosyllable, Yes / ot No/ and, 
after all, many people who pass for intelligent don't say 
much more, and slowly build up a reputation for prudence 
by the use of them I " 

She looked up at Maitland, who laughed and answered — 

"Crossriggs will be terribly dull when you begin to 
stick to monosyllables. I think for the present we can't 
aflford to let you try it." 

He looked from one to other of the sisters as he spoke, 
noting the contrast between them. Matilda, Alex's senior 
by several years, was yet, in spite of widowhood and all the 
cares of a family, the younger looking, and much the more 
placid of the two. Her low white forehead was unf urrowed, 
the curve of her cheek firm and comely. But Alex had 
already some lines across her brow, and a certain tragic 
expression lurked behind the humour in her eyes. 

" It is on her that the burden wQl weigh," Maitland 
thought, " and it is beginning to tell already." He seemed 
to see a new, hard line about her month, and wondered 
what had brought it there. Alex, however, was gay enough 
just then, and rattled on. 

" Yes ; when I begin conversation by lozenge, then you 
clever, prudent people wiU need to make fools of yourselves 
— some one has to do that in every community, ^ve done 
it in the most disinterested way for the last dozen years. 
Now it will be your turn, Mr. Maitland. Ton will have to 
fill in silences with banal remarks and hurl rash statements 
into gaps of conversation, until people begin to think me 
wise and you foolish." 

"You forget that I am always exposing my folly in 
print — a much more fatal thing than showing it in 
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conversation. It*8 the penalty of having opinions that one 
must express them." 

" Written words are perhaps more deadly ; they can be 
cited against yon for ever, of oonrse, though there is a 
horrid race of people who remember even spoken words in 
a distressing way." 

'^ If Alex were a little more prudent, a little less rash in 
speech, she wonld not need to be afraid of these good people 
with long memories," said Matilda, smiling. 

*' And what is the use of being alive (but once !) in 
an amusing world if one can't speak about it freely ? I'd 
rather be misunderstood all the time ! " Alex exclaimed. 

" But you have never yet told me what I was to do for 
you ? " said Maitland. 

" Just stop me — don't let me make a fool of myself to 
you," Alex said earnestly. " I don't much mind about 
other people, but when you give me one of your looks of 
cold surprise at some of my statements, I wish the ground 
would open and swallow me up ! " 

" Alex, when you say things like that you make me hate 
myself," said Maitland, with sudden energy. "Do you 
think I am always criticizing other people and thinMng 
I know more than they do ? " 

Now what possessed Alex to make the reply she did 
was a mystery, unless it were that strange instinct which 
sometimes leads us almost unconsciously to say the wrong 
thing. 

"I think you are rather superior," she said. "Ton 
wouldn^t be human if you were not, living here amongst 
so many people less clever than yourself, with all your own 
little wo^d looking up to you." Maitland did nottmswer, 
and she went on. "It's not the intellectual superiority 
alone, but the other kind, which is so much worse. You 
are superior about life — you know you are ; you never 
despond or despair or become elated as other ordinary 
people do." 

There was a moment's silence. " Alex, my dear," Mait- 
land then said, "you do talk a great deal of nonsense about 
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things you know notching of ; thia is one of them. Mat3da» 
did yoQ say I ooold see your father ? " 

He turned away as he spoke to Matilda. But as he did 
so, he took Alex' luind as if to atone for his hard speech. 

When he left the room, Matilda said gently, *^ Beally, 
Alex, you made a mistake just now. "So one likes to be 
called superior, and I think you should show a little more 
respect to Mr. Maitland than you do." 

" Of course I made a mistake — I'm always making them 
— just as Nature, darling, made a mistake in making you 
the mother of all these children instead of me. You'd 
have been so ornamental with nothing to do except curl 
your hair and look pretty. And I'm just made for mending 
and ' sorting ' a large family." 

In a few minutes Old Hopeful came into the room 
looking very well pleased. 

*'I have good news!" he exclaimed. "Robert Mait* 
land, ever kind and generous, has given me a large con- 
tribution towards my poor friend's scheme." 

" Which poor friend. Father ? Ton have so many." 

" Orindly," said Old Hopeful, sitting down and taking 
up a pile of letters from the table. " I have his letter 
here — a very old friend ; we were at college together, and 
I had just been feeling sad because a few shilUngs were all 
that I could spare—all that I felt justified in sending 
towards his scheme." 

^* A few shillings I My purse contains just sevenpence- 
halfpenny at this moment ! " Alex exclaimed under her 
breath. 

"What is the scheme, Father ? " Matilda inquired. 

"Colonization — spiritual colonization," he answered. 
" Merely a band of earnest, high-minded young men going 
out to tea-planting in Ceylon — ^just to place a little ethical 
leaven there — quite quietly, each one upholding spiritual 
ideals amongst a society where, I fear, there is much need for 
them. The tea they plant is to be dried by a new process, 
which completely deprives it of its harmful tannic acids, 
and the plantations are to be cultivated entirely by some of 
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our noble Hebridean fisherman, who are leaving their barren 
rocks to try life on a new soil." 

He found the letter he was in search of, and began to 
read, a smile of contentment irradiating his face. 

*^And Mr. MaiUand has contributed towards this?'' 
said Alex. Her father glanced up at her, something in her 
tone struck even his ear. 

^^Yes, most generously— aii he does all things," he 
answered. Matilda trod on her sister's toes with a warning 
glance, and Alex got up and went out of the room without 
uttering the words that were on the tip of her tongue. 

She knelt by the baby who was playing on the nursery 
floor with a woolly bear. 

*^ Oh, baby, baby, sometimes you're a little bore when 
you cry at night, or won't go to sleep, or will suck your 
thumb ; but the old babies are dreadfully trying at times, 
and one can't scold them, and they understand so little I " 



CHAPTER VII 

It was nearly Ohristmaa time now, and the coldest season 
of the year had come on. Alex sat alone one evening enjoy* 
ing an hour of silence, for Matilda and the children had 
gone out to a tea-party at Miss Bessie Beid*s. Miss Bessie's 
parties were always a delight to children ; they admired her 
decorations, and considered her a fair and charming person, 
while she on her part never showed to such advantage as 
when entertaining young guests. What did it matter to 
them that her ornaments were not stones of price, or that 
her curls had once clung to another forehead ? Her foods 
were toothsome to childish tastes, her ways were kind, and 
her sitting-rooms filled with a hundred trifles which amused 
them. So Matilda's diildren had set off in great spirits, 
and after they were gone Alex threw herself into an arm- 
chair, without even* a book on her knee, to enjoy the 
unusual quiet. 

Enjoyment was, perhaps, not quite the right word, for 
silence and solitude are all very well when one is happy 
but not quite so desirable when one is careful and troubled 
about many things. And this was Alex' plight. She sat 
by the fire, one long brown hand covered her eyes, the 
other hung limply across the arm of her chair. Her whole 
attitude spoke of weariness and discouragement. 

A step sounded on the pathway, and then some one 
came into the house without ringing the bell, as was the 
friendly custom of Crossriggs in those days. A minute later 
Maitland came into the room. He paused for a moment on 
the threshold. 

" Why, Alex, are you asleep ? " he asked. 

She started up to greet him. " Asleep ? No 1 Only 
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irrepresflibly idle to-night. Come and sit down. How 
delightful of yoa to come in on such a wickedly cold 
evening I " 

She knelt on the threadbare rug and poked the 
smouldering fire into a blaze, then drew up a chair for 
him beside it. 

"Matilda and the chicks are having tea with Bessie 
Beid, and Father is in town to-day, so I'm all alone for 
once. Do yon know, I believe it is a very bad thing to have 
time to think 1 " 

She laughed as she said this, bat there was a sound in 
her voice that was grave enough. 

" Why, what has gone wrong with your thinking ?" 

Alex hesitated for a moment. "Well," she began 
slowly, " for the last three months I haven't had an hour 
to myself, and when night came I was so tired that I fell 
asleep at once. But this afternoon has been dreadful. IVe 
just come right up against things, and I don't know what 
we are going to do." 

" About what ? " Maitland asked, though he had a good 
idea what the trouble must be. 

"Money — ^to put it quite plainly. We were badly 
enough off before Matilda and the children came, Heaven 
knows ; still, I had all I needed, and Father all he wanted — 
he's never discontented, you know — but now there's not 
enough to feed and clothe them all. I've spoken once or 
twice to Father about the future, and he just says, * The 
Oreat Provider will provide,' and quotes the promise about 
the young ravens — ^so descriptive of Matilda's brood, isn't 
it ? so callow, and with such immense appetites. Then, 
Matilda, dear thing, has so much of Father's temperament, 
she wonH worry. All the time in Canada they had just been 
peacefully using up the little capital they had, and before 
Peter died it was almost exhausted." 

"But he " 

"Oh, he had the same happy disposition!" Alex 
laughed a little bitterly. " Matilda admired it so much — 
she said he hadn't a care at the end." 
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"A man who—" began Maitland, with energy, and 
stopped hunself in time. 

*^ Yes, I know all that, and quite agree ; bnt he*s in his 
grave now, poor man, and quiet in it we'll suppose, in 
spite of the five children unprovided for whom it is now 
our duty and privilege to support 1 " 

" Has MatUda nothing ? " 

** She has about thirty pounds a year steady, and a few 
small extras, but what are they among so many? I 
can't make the money buy more than a limited amount 
of bread-and-butter— and the butter is running pretty 
short now t That's what I've been thinking about this 
afternoon." 

She sank back into her chair and sighed. 

*'I have been wondering about this aU autumn. I 
did not like to ask you," Maitland said. He sat gazing 
into the fire, looking quite as grave as if the whole support 
of Matilda's brood were on his own shoulders. His fine, 
smooth hands, that told of strength, ability and kindness, 
abnoBt seemed to be thinking too. 

Alex watched him for a moment and then, with one of 
her sudden rushes of merriment, burst into a peal of 
laughter. 

*^ Oh, dear Mr. Maitland, don't take it so much to 
heart I " she cried. " You well-o£f people are far too 
serious about a monetary crisis of this sort. We'll muddle 
through it somehow, like the British army. I've never 
been in quite such a tight place before, but I'll wedge 
through it in time, like a cat through a chink in the bam 
door. There, that laugh has done me good, and telling 
you about it, too. Let us change the subject. Have you 
heard of Father's latest excursion in fruitarian diet ? " 

^ No, but, Alex " — ^Maitland hesitated, his usual com- 
posure of manner gone, his words coming slowly — '^ I want 
to say" — he stopped short, then went on with a rush — 
** it's intolerable to me to feel that you are suffering in this 
way when I have plenty. I can't bear it ; it must not go 
on ; you must let me do something." 
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'*Give US money?" Alex said, with an intonation 
that it is impossible to describe. She rose and stood 
before him with her hands clasped together. "Don't 
ever speak of it again/' she said, " or you'll make me 
sorry that I told yon. I trusted yon ; I thought I might 
tell you." 

" Does the friendship of a lifetime not privilege one to 
offer help when it is needed ? " 

" It doesn't make it possible for me to accept it. Yet 
perhaps when I've tried to earn money and failed it might 
be different. Paupers, I've always understood, are those 
who are unable to support themselves, and so have to fall 
back on the public." 

"And how are you going to earn money ? " he asked, 
wincing slightly from the subject, as certain men, from 
chivalrous, mistaken instinct will always do. " Gome and sit 
down and tell me, Alex, and remember it's a natural impulse 
to feel one should help a woman — every woman — ^and that 
my speech was not an insult especially invented for you." 

" I don't quite know yet. I'm going to find out. You 
wait and see." 

" Has Matilda no relative of her husband's who can 
help to educate the boys ? " 

"Do you think men like Peter Chalmers ever have 
relatives except widowed mothers in poor circumstances ? 
You might know they never have 1 " 

"Well, I scarcely see why the burden should fall on 
you. The children are not yours — ^why should you have to 
slave for them ? " 

Alex gave one expressive glance at him that said a 
great deal she could not have put into words. Then she 
answered — 

" Just because we are our brother's keeper — ^you know 
we are — and I believe I love those children every bit as 
much as Matilda does. I want to work for them. They're 
little and helpless and perfect darlings, and if I can work 
for them it will make my life twice as well worth living — 
that's all!" 
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She sat up in her chair all her langoor gone, ready it 
seemed, to fight anything ; hers was a fighting spirit. 

"There they are, at this moment," said Maitland, look- 
ing oat of the window. 

In the dim light they could see Matilda shepherding 
her little flock across the Square and np the garden path. 
The children were dancing with pleasure. Each of them 
carried one of those coloured balloons so dear to the 
heart of childhood, and the sound of their voices floated 
in shrilly through the window. They had contracted a 
Canadian intonation that was funny and rather taking, and 
had a certain alertness and want of shyness uncommon in 
Scotch children. Matilda came in, bright and composed as 
usual. 

^* Ah, Mr. Maitland, here we come to disturb the peace 
of the house 1 We have had such a nice afternoon. Miss 
Bessie is so good to children, and had prepared such an 
entertainment for them t You and Alex look very solemn. 
What have you been discussing ? " 

"Responsibility, I think, Matilda,'* said Maitland, 
rising. " But IVe been discussmg it so long now that I 
must go and earn my daOy bread. Oood night, Alex. 
Good night, Matilda. Glad the children enjoyed them- 
selves." 

When he had gone, Alex tried to shake off her anxious 
thoughts as she listened to the children's enthusiastic 
accounts of their party. They all gathered round her, 
leaning upon her, rubbing their balloons against her face, 
clutching at her hands, and talking in a sort of chorus. 

" Pink plates, Aunt Alex — such lovely ones t I wish 
we had pink plates ! " 

"And each cake had a lovely frill of pink paper 
round it I " 

" And Mr. Beid was there, and he told us a story, and 
he asked why you hadn't come too." 

"I think Mr. Reid is very nice, don't you, Aunt 
Alex?" 

"Yes, Sally." 
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" He's nice-looking, too, ian't he ? " 

^^ Some people think so." 

"Don't you?" 

Alex laughed, and glanced at her sister. "Opinions 
difFer so much about looks, Sally. Some people now think 
me very ugly." 

" Ob no, no, no 1 " they all screamed in chorus, hug- 
ging her tumultuously. 

"Miss Bessie is. lovely, / think," said Peter, and the 
others agreed. 

"She had such leautiful pearls," said Sally. "I wish 
you and mother wore jewels." 

Alex and Matilda both began to laugh at this, and the 
children went off with their balloons to dream of the splen- 
dours of Miss Bessie's party. 

"James Beid is so kind and so good," Matilda re- 
marked when they were alone. 

" Very, both, and so dull," said Alex, 

" Well, if a man is honourable and kind, he doesn't 
require to be a genius to make a good husband," said 
Matilda, with as near an approach to tartness as was 
possible to her. 

"No, indeed, dearest, husbands are seldom men of 
genius, or rather, perhaps, men of genius are very rarely 
good husbands. James Beid is as good a man as ever 
lived." 

"Alex, if you would only " Matilda began, but the 

expression on her sister's face silenced her. 

" If people would only not wony me, Matilda I I'm 
no Vestal Virgin, I can assure yon, but certain things 
don't attract me about married life, and I'd rather stay as 
lam." 

" A happy marriage " Matilda began. 

" Of course, we aU know that, and pray let every one 
that can make a happy marriage make themselves happy 
by marriage. Only let others who differ from them be 
happy in their own way. Doubtless ten years hence will 
iee me filled with a resolute galvanized happiness like Miss 
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Beesie Beid's. Then 1^11 be sorry I did not choose the other 
kind in time I '* 

She went ofF singing to herself, and Matilda sighed, 
saying half aloud — 

** Who on earth can it be ? " 



CHAPTER VIII 

About this time the exigencies of income made Alex place 
the whole household npon vegetarian diet. Mr. Hope was 
delighted. 

*' We shall find health and happiness in it, dear Alex, I 
am persuaded ; it is gratifying to see that you at last 
adopt my principles,'^ he said, and the girl smiled rather 
grimly, for with a searing wind blowing from the east, and 
bitter frost making hungry children ravenous, it seemed 
hardly the weather in which to begin a more ethereal diet. 
Matilda acquiesced in the new order a little reluctantly. 

" I'm not quite sure how it will suit the children. Can 
cabbage be as nourishing as beef and mutton, in spite of all 
that dear Father says ? " she hinted. " Don't you think, 
Alex, that we might, just while the weather is so cold, run 
an account with the butcher ? " 

To this suggestion Alex would not pay heed for an 
instant. 

"No — if we can't pay, we don't eat," she said doggedly. 

" But, my dear, consider the children," Matilda objected. 

" I don't care. We must try them on this sort of food, 
and if it hurts them I'll see if I can get a situation of some 
kind, that's all I can do, only, whatever happens, we mustn't 
get into debt." 

Matilda rather doubtfully agreed to this, and the vege- 
tarian dinners were begun. They were not a success. The 
children, accustomed to lavish Canadian meals, did not 
approve of this simple diet, and in spite of all their 
mother's admonitions could not quite hide their feelings. 
One bitter day in January the family meal was little short 
of a tragedy. The cereal which formed its main constituent 
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happened to be dnged, and dnged cereal is not very 
nice. 

Poor little Mike, who was too yonng to speak anything 
but the whole tmth, laid down his qpoon and said phuntiTely, 
^ I want meaty please,'* while the other children, after one 
pleading glance at their mother, gnlped down the singed 
porridge with an expression of disgust When dessert came 
they bit into their frozen apples with little squeals of pain, 
and tears were rapidly coming, when Alex made a timely 
suggestion that the apples might be roasted on strings 
before the fire. This saved the situation, though Old 
Hopeful protested tiiat the ** raw juices " were much more 
beneficial. Alex produced a ball of twine, and made 
wonderful arrangements with hat-pins stuck into the old 
wooden mantelpiece, so that soon a row of apples was 
rotating before the fire, the sap bubbling with a delicious 
smell, while the children squatted on the hearthrug to 
watch. '^ 

*<0h, dear me I" Alex sighed, ^^this isu*t at all a 
successful day's feeding." 

She felt anxious and depressed as she watehed the 
now happy children, who had already, with the blessedly 
short memory of chQdhood, forgotten all about the singed 
porridge. 

<^ I'm going out, Matilda," said Alex, rather abruptly, 
<< going alone, so you'll have to look after the chicks by 
yourself to-day." 

Matilda looked at her in surprise. ''Why, what 
mysterious errand are you^oing on ? " she asked. 

Alex did not answer, and left the room a few minutes 
later. 

She went out, and took the solitary road which lies to 
the north of Orossriggs. In old coaching days this was 
one of the highways between England and Scotland, and 
many a merry coachload had passed along it. Now it is 
but little used ; one may walk for a mfle without meeting 
anything more interesting than a strii^ of farm carte or a 
ploughman with his team. 
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It was a bitter af temoon, yet when Alex had walked for 
abont a mile she sat down on one of the low dykes by the 
roadside, apparently forgetting the cold. Her thoughts 
were bnsy with something else, and suddenly she exclaimed 
aloud — *^ I can^t I I can't ! " as if she were rejecting some 
suggestion that had come to her. , 

The sound of her own voice in that solitary place startled 
her. She looked up and shivered. The wind soughed 
across the empty fields with the low, gurgling note of 
winter's breath. She rose and stood wringing her hands 
together, as if in an agony of uncertainty. The next 
moment she began to walk swiftly along the road in the 
direction of Foxe HaU. 

At the avenue gate she stopped and fumbled with the 
lock — ^turned back, as if uncertain whether to go through 
the gate, then opened it, and began to walk even more 
quickly along the dark, tree-bordered road. Once in sight 
of the house, however, Alex paused, and came up to the door 
in a more dignified manner. 

She was going to call on Admiral Gassilis, though by 
this time she had almost got the length of praying that 
he should not be at home. 

^^Now then, Alexandra Hope, remember Granmer or 
Latimer, or whoever it was, who said in the flames, Flay 
the man I That's what you have to do I " she admonished 
herself. 

The Admiral was at home. Alex followed the butler 
through the hall, where a large fire was burning — quite 
unnecessarily large, she thought bitterly, for there were 
not five little cold children squatting round it roasting 
apples on strings. ^*If we only had fires like that at 
h<»ne I " she sighed. 

««Mi8s Hope, sir," thelservant said, ushering her into 
the Admiral's study. Like the hall, the room was deliciously 
warm, and there was a pleasant scent of flowers in the air. 

The Admiral did not smoke, and he was feverishly 
particular, so there was an indescribable atmosphere, per- 
ceptible only to the housekeeping sense of woman, that 
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meant well-kept rooms where dusting and cleanbg go 
on continnally. Alex was keenly sensitive to the beanbif ol 
side of life ; even as she crossed the floor to greet the old 
man, she said to herself, ''How wonderfnllj soothing it 
must be to live in a well-kept honse — heigh-ho for the 
dnst and shabbiness and age of everything we possess — 
nothing fresh and delicions like this I Bat oh, it*s ngly 
enough as far as taste goes 1 " 

The Admiral rose to meet her, and stood with a hand 
on the back of his chair, afraid to step forward without 
goidanoe. 

The dependence of the attitade struck Alex in a moment 
and smote her conscience. 

*' Fancy feeling envious of him — ^I who have such an 
excellent pair of eyes I '* she thought. 

The Admiral wore an expression of no small astonish- 
ment, though he said genially enough that he was glad to 
see her. Alex sat down, and without giving herself time 
to hesitate dashed at her subject. 

**YeBf I'm glad you happened to be at home,'' she 
said, '' for I've come to see you about business. I wondered 
if you really did want some one to read to you, because I 
know a person who would be glad to undertake to do so." 

"Ah— umph, I'm sure you're very kind to have r^ 
membered me," the old man began, stroking down his 
stock and fingering his pearl pin as usual. " But between 
ourselves, I fear that any person from the village would annoy 
me by provincialities of accent, faults of elocution, and so 
on. The fact is that I am particular about such matters. 
I like an educated voice— foolish perhaps— but the pleasure 
of hearing is one of the few still left to me, and it is essential 
io my enjoyment of reading aloud that I should hear the 
voice of an educated person. When my good William 
reads to me it is a continual annoyance to listen to his 
enunciation. You understand ? " 

" Tes, perfectly. This person I speak of is educated ; 
has been very carefully taught to read aloud." 

" Then I am afraid the remuneration I am prepared to 
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give weuld seem insuflScient. Men of edacation, of conrac, 
natarally look for a good return for their talents. The 
fact is that I want a good thing cheap, Miss Hope — a 
difficolt thing to get I " He laughed a dry old laugh as 
he spoke. 

" I hope you don't mind my having asked you about 
it? "said Alex. 

^^Not at all— not in the least. The only hesitation 
I feel is about the quality of the reading. Have you 
heard this young person yourself ? " 

" No ; but my Father, who is a great critic of elocution, 
has, and is quite satisfied." 

"Well, perhaps the young man would be willing to 
oome up and let me hear him. But why is he anxious 
to get such a small unremunerative post ? I trust he has 
no bad habits necessitating a stay in a quiet neighbourhood 
like ours ? " 

Alex laughed suddenly and merrily at this suggestion, 
and the laugh helped her. 

"Might I ask, supposing the reader suited you, how 
much you would be prepared to give ? " 

" Hum— let me see. I had scarcely gone into the subject 
so exactly. What would he say to a shilling an hour, two 
hours a day ? " 

" Would you think two and sixpence a day too much ? '' 
Alex asked. Her voice trembled ; this was dreadful. 

The Admiral tried a little mental arithmetic before he 
answered, and in the meanwhile Alex sat holding on to the 
arms of her chair in desperate suspense. 

" Well, two and sixpence a day — ^not a very large sum 
if the right person were to appear," he announced at last. 
" But who is the young man ? You have not mentioned 
his name." 

Alex clenched her cold hands together and took the 
plunge. 

" I will not keep you in the dark any longer," she said. 
" I was going to offer my own services ; not that I am a 
vety good thing, perhaps, but I want very much to earn a 
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little money ; " she paused, and tried to steady her trembling 
voice. 

The old man*s face had flushed, an expression of com- 
plete astonishment swept across it ; he hummed, hawed, and 
drummed on the arm of his chair in evident embarrassment. 

** Bat, my dear Miss Hope, I could offer you nothing 
that would make it worth your while ; I really could not 
think of allowing you to undertake the work for such 
remuneration as I am prepared to give." 

Alex bent forward ; she was painfully flashed too, tho' 
of course the Admiral did not see this, her voice shook, 
but her words were very much to the point. 

"If I can read to you in a way that will really give 
satisfaction, I shaU be very glad to take any reasonable 
payment you offer." 

" But— but really, I had no idea," he stammered. 

"My Father taught me very carefully himself, and I 
have had a great deal of practice in reading aloud," said 
Alex. " But, of course, I have never done it as a matter of 
business before, so I should consider the sum you named 
quite sufficient to begin with." 

She paused, realizing that in her eagerness to have the 
matter settled she had perhaps made it difficult for the 
Admiral to refuse her offer. The horrible thought almost 
suffocated her for a moment. She would have liked just to 
rise and bolt out of the room without saying another word. 

But in matters of business even a foolish old man who 
has been accustomed to command is more efficient than a 
clever woman. The Admiral had now quite regained his 
composure. He cleared his throat and proceeded in a brisk, 
businesslike way. 

"Very good. Now, Miss Hope, if you will be kind 
enough to take up any book that you happen to see on the 
table and open it at random and read me a few pages, I 
can judge instantly whether your style of reading suits my 
ear, for I am a trifle deaf as well as blind, alas I " 

He sat back in his chair and folded his hands, and 
poor Alex got up and lifted the first book she saw on the 
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table. Then, sitting down beside him, she pushed up her 
veil with her clammf hands and opened the book at random. 

" Oh, it'& poetry, Wordsworth, do you like that ? " she 
exclaimed, seeing what it was. 

" Poetry ? Hum, I prefer prose ; but still it is a test of 
a reader. Go on, Miss Hope ; one of my grandson's books, 
left on my table, as usual, I suppose. Is there nothing 
else?" 

'* There's Whitaker*s Almanack and a pamphlet on 
geology," said Alex, with a small laugh. 

^' Well, never mind, go on with the poem, anything, a 
few verses merely." 

Alez opened the book and ran her eyes down the page, 
then began to read — 

•( ( The gods to us are merciful and they 
Yet farther may relent • • •'" 

She had opened at the middle of ^* Laodamia," a poem 
probably as little suited to the comprehension of the 
Admiral as anything could well have been; but it was 
familiar to her from childhood, and the rising beauty of 
the words arrested her attention even in this moment of 
embarrassment. 

"« He spake of love . . ."• 

she read, her low, rich voice growing clear again, as the 
familiar line flowed on — 

** * Such love as splritB feel 

In worlds whose oourse is equable and pore.' ** 

There was a movement behind her, and the light on the 
page was obstructed for a moment, but she never noticed 
it and read on with a sound almost like a musical note in 
her voice which made her reading at times delightful to 
the ear. 

" * No fears to beat away, no strifes to heal, 
The past unsighed for and the future sure. 
Spake as the witness of a second birth 
Jfot aU that is most perfect upon earth. 
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Of all that is most beauteous, inured there 
In happier beauty — ^more pellucid streams, 

An. ampler ether~a diviner air, 
And fields invested with porpureal gleams/ " 

She drew a long breath, exclaiming, " Oh, surely — surely, 
they are the most beautiful lines ever written I " 

A sudden sharp clapping of hands made her start 
wildly and look round, whilst the Admiral turned in his 
chair. 

A tall young man stood on the hearthrug ; a young man 
with a dark head and very bright eyes, who looked now 
rather shyly at the palms of his hands, as if ashamed of 
having clapped them so loudly. 

" Is that you, Van ? " called the Admiral. ** You have 
interrupted Miss Hope. Miss Hope, this is my grandson^ 
Vanbrough. I beg to apologize for the interruption." 

" So do I indeed. Miss Hope ; I couldn't help it," said 
the lad, coming forward to shake hands, and now smiling 
broadly, no longer looking shy, for there was something 
about Alex which invariably put the most self-conscious 
young man at his ease. 

("Fatally, I do it," she used to say. "As fatally as I 
repel old ladies or really proper people of any age do 
I attract boys. I think my soul was a boy for a time in 
a previous existence, and I've often wished it were one 
now.") 

She smiled frankly at this one and held out the book, 
saying, '^ This is yours, isn't it ? I was just reading to the 
Admiral as an experiment." 

" Yes — yes ; Van, may I ask you to leave the room for 
a few minutes. Miss Hope and I were transacting a little 
business." 

Van looked from one to the other, astonished, but he 
left the room as he was told to do. 

"Ah," said the old man, as the door closed behind 
him, " your voice is beautiful. Miss Hope, beautiful, and 
your articulation is perfect. Poetry, of course, is a thing 
I have no use for, although you read it remarkably well. 
WeVe no poets now-a-day— parrots, all mere parrots, these 
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modern men since Byron died. Bat now be kind enongh ' 
to try a page of Whitaker, jnst as a final test.'* 

" Does he think Wordsworth a modem or a parrot — of 
both?'* thought Alex, smiling to herself as she opened 
Whitaker and began to read. 

** Very good — capital I I catch every word. Not such 
bad readhig, Whitaker/' exclaimed the delighted old man, 
who evidently found the page she had been reading very 
much to his taste. ^'Well, consider the matter settled, 
then, Miss Hope. Ton come every day except Saturday, 
but Sunday induded, and read for an hour and a half, and 
the remuneration is — shall we say a guinea a week ? " 

''You mentioned seventeen shillings, I think," said 
Alex. 

'' Oh, but that was for a different class of reader. 

" But I cannot " she began. 

He waved his hand. " Don't mention the matter again. 
I consider it a favour to get your services at any price. So 
let us consider it aa^ttled. I shall hope to see you " — he 
corrected himself a little sadly — " to hear you, I should say, 
at three o'clock to-morrow, if that is convenient to you." 

Alex assured him that it was, and she got up to go 
away, trembling now in every limb with an intoxication 
of relief because her ordeal was over. She scarcely heard 
the Admiral's last words, and as she went down the long 
passage to the front door her feet seemed to tread upon air. 

Coming out on the broad flight of steps, she found 
herself again confronted by young Cassilis, who was teach- 
ing a dog to jump over a stick. 

At another time Alex would have stayed to watch the 
lesson ; now, conscious of her flushed cheeks and trembling 
hands, she wanted to hurry past him with a word, but he 
jumped up, saying awkwardly — 

" I'm awfully sorry I interrupted you. I did not mean 
to, really, only you read so well I had to applaud." 

" I'm coming to read to the Admiral every day. We've 
settled that," said Alex. 

*' Oh, I say— I wish I might be there too I Might I ?" 
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**To liBten to the newspapers for two hours without 
stopping ? It w(Hi*t be poetry, 70a know I " said Alex, 
smiling at him. 

He langhedy walking along with his hands in his 
pockets, the pnppy he had been training walloping about 
the road in front of them, turning round erery now and 
then to fawn upon Alex with mud-bespattered paws. The 
avenue was almost dark, for the high old trees shaded the 
road, even when they were bare. At the far end the light 
was shining again, like a door of hope ; Alex would fain 
have shaken off her young companion, for the boy annoyed 
her almost as much as the dog, and she was longing to fly 
home as fast as she could, tingling with impatience to teU 
her news to Matilda. But Yan insisted on accompanying 
her right down to the gate, and only then, with visible 
reluctance, bade her good-night. 

^'Poor boy — all alone with that dull old man in that 
big house — ^no wonder he was glad to have some one to 
speak to 1 ^' she thought. *^ But I was almost afraid that, 
like the puppy, he would flounce round and run back after 
me again.'* 

She hurried on, no longer feeling the cold, lifting her 
face to the sky with a happy chuckle. 

*' How fortunate I have been I How glad I am 
I did it! Oh, what will father and Matilda say, I 
wonder ? " 

In the meantime the young man had slowly returned 
to the house. Coming into the library it seemed that there 
was still in it the unwonted sensation of a feminine presence. 
The chair Alex had been sitting on was still drawn forward 
beside the Admiral's, the book lay on the table, the Admiral 
himself was fidgeting about the room. 

*^ I must tell William to move that table ; it is in the 
way of Miss Hope's chair. I like to have the voice directed 
towards me as she reads. She has a lovely voice. I always 
thought that Alexander Hope had traces of good family 
about him, if he had not adopted these views " — this was 
accompanied by a nod in Yan's direction — ^'^ which no 
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gentleman can ever hold. It destroys the natural taste 
as nothing else does — that loathsome Radical talk." 

The yonng man, standing vacantly by the window in 
the twilight, opened lus lips to make some retort, and then, 
thinking better of it, took ap his book of poetry and went 
off to his own room, where he coold smoke and read what 
he liked. 

It was not a harmonioiui household, m spite of being 
sach a small one. 



CHAPTER IX 

How Alex raced home when she had heard the avenue gate 
clang behind the foong man I The hard, froet-bonnd 
road rang under her light f ootBtepa^ the keen air whistled 
past her — it was all delicious I Shod with triumph, she 
could have run all the way back. 

As she came near the village, she moderated her pace. 
The lights shone in the windows with sudden little 
twinkles like stais; the great cold kept people indoors 
now that the dude was falling, and the Square was 
deserted. She stood irresolute, wondering whether she 
should rush home and tell Matilda or go in and tell Mr. 
Maitland of her good fortune. The blinds were still up in 
Orchard House, and she could see the children crowding 
round the table, playing some game together. On the 
other side of the Square, in the more orderly Maitland 
household, the blinds were drawn down, and only a dull 
red glow came through them into the darkness. 

Alex turned in at the Manse gate, opened the hall doon 
and entered quietly. Everything was warm and still and 
exquisitely tidy as usual Behind a dosed door, she could 
hear a faint hum of voices— Mrs. MaiUand and Aunt E. Y . 
were talking together ; but Alex did not wish to see either 
of them. She ran across the hall and tapped at the study 
door. 

*'Oome in,** said Maitland, and she entered the room 
where he sat writing at a table. ^* Ob," he began, jumping 
up when he saw who it was. 

But without a word of preamble Alex came towards 
him and began, in a breathless recitative — 

** Shall it be one 1% of mutton, one round of beef, one 
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fowl/ one pound of Cambridge sansages ? Or— four ponnda 
of stewing steak, seven pounds of neck of mntton, one 
sirloin of bed, and six pounds of tripe 7 Or— two rabbits, 
one fowl, six pounds loin of veal, two pounds shin of beef, 
and three pounds of mince ? ^* 

Maitland stood looking at her, astonished by this out- 
burst of curious eloquence. 

" My dear Alex," he said, " why do you favour me with 
your bill of fare ? " 

" Tou think me quite crazy, don't you ? But I'm not ; 
wait till you hear my news. I've just been to see Admiral 
Gassilis, and he has engaged me to read to him for two 
hours every day, and I am to have a guinea a week for it. 
And do you know the amount that can be purchased for a 
guinea a week ? I've been doing up imaginary butchers' 
books all the way home. Oh, I'm so glad, I'm so 
happy 1 " 

Bhe sank with a sigh of weariness into the chair that 
Maitland had pushed up for her. 

** I'm so tired now that it is done. It was dreadful 
asking him about it," she said. 

-Maitland stood beside her without uttering one word. 
Alex had been too much occupied with her own excitement 
to notice that when she told him about her engagement to 
read to the Admiral he had frowned for a minute. Now 
he made an effort to speak lightly. 

** Is it possible that such good fortune has befallen yon, 
that you are going to read to a man like the Admiral for 
such large sxmis, when you wouldn't let one of your old 
friends offer you a little help I " 

" Oh, don't be horrid I " cried Alex. •* Please under- 
stand, don't have a tone in your voice like that. Tou will 
destroy all my pleasure if you do ! " 

Maitland walked up and down the room once or twice, 
then he stopped behind her chair where she could not see 
his face, and answered ; but the voice was not quite his 
naturaLone. 

** l3f right, Alex. I am very glad you have got what 
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you wanted. It is splendid, and I am sure the Admiial is 
a very lucky old man." 

'* He is, as far as that goes," Alex acknowledged frankly. 
^Fm too good to read his sort of reading. But do you 
think that anything is too good to sell, if yon want the 
money ? " 

** But will such a small sum as this really make any 
difFerence to you ? " he asked. 

" That shows how much you know about small sums, as 
IVe told you before I You don*t really understand about 
being poor at all. My guinea will provide dinneiB of 
endless variety and dazzling quality, if one can use such a 
word about meat ! I don't care a scrap even if the dear 
children's clothes go to rags, as long as they have enough 
of good plain food. Maoners, after all, cost nothing, and 
if a boy is well fed and well mannered he should get on in 
life, even if his clothes are shabby." 

Maitknd was silent for a minute, then he answered, 
'' It seems to me you take things too lightly. There is all 
the future of those children to be thought of — ^their educa- 
tion, and all their possible and impossible illnesses. It isn't 
only a matter of food and clothing." 

"Oh, my dear sir," cried Alex, "it's easy to see that 
you've been well off all your life, or you wouldn't speak 
like that I " Her face grew grave as she went on. " It 
doesn't do to look too far ahead if you live as we do, like 
the young ravens. And it doesn't do to think that any^ 
thing is necessary, either. Just take the question of boots 
now — ^I suppose you would say that boots were necessary 7 
Well, the boots will either oome, or not come, or par- 
tially come— boots for Mike, and none for Peter, and 
perlmps Sally's only to be ' solt and belt,' as Katharine 
calls it — somehow or other. One is never left absolutely 
shoeless— at least, I never have been yet. Oh, it doesn't 
do to take boots too seriously, and so with most things. 
It would soon wear out one's nerve tissues." She paused, 
laughing now. 

"That's all very well in joke, but the matter^f these 
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children's fatore, Alex, is terribly serions. Do yon ever 
realize that ? " 

Alex's faoe went suddenly white. She leant forward 
with one of her dramatic gesturesi laying her hand on the 
arm of Maitland's chair. 

^^ Don't make me realize it. Don't make me acknow- 
ledge that I do. It's really safer if yon have to walk on a 
tight-rope across Niagara to imagine that the Falls aren't 
there I It would drive me crazy if I aUbwed myself to 
realize things for a moment. It's only by shutting my 
eyes and going on day by day that I get through it at all." 

Maitland looked at her with surprise and admiration, 
for she had got hold of a sort of working rule of life which 
had a certain value of its own, like the unscientific yet 
practical methods by which certain workmen can produce 
excellent results, though they cannot explain how it is done. 

"Alex," he said, "you have a genius for living 1 You 
just know how to do it, which is what very few people 
know. You get the savour out of it. You're alive, and 
most of us, with our prudence and foresight and realiza- 
tion of our duties, are as dead as stones I Now tell me 
about this business with the Admiral. Did he ask you to 
become his reader ? " 

"No," said Alex, bluntly. "I asked him. Do you 
think it was very extraordinary of me ? I screwed myself 
up and went to ask him. Ugh ! it was horrible." 

Maitland let a pencil he had been holding fall suddenly 
on the floor, and stooped to pick it up. His face was 
flushed with the faint colour it had when he got angry — a 
colour that many a woman might have envied. 

Alex glanced at him a little curiously, then she went on. 
" He was quite pleasant He is a decent old person, after 
all. If he had chosen, he might have been so disagreeable ; 
but he wasn't, he was quite nice." 

Maitland grunted rather crossly at this speech. " When 
do you b^in ? " he asked. 

" To-morrow, right oflF. Oh, I'm so relieved I I feel as 
if a millstone had roUed off me I " 
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As she left the room, she tarned to say — 

•* Oh, I saw the boy too— the grandson— he is a great 
tall feUow, very good-looking, bat not at all the sort of 
yonng man to get on with his grandfather.'* 

** Nq— he's not. IVe just spoken to him. He seems 
very ill-pleased with his life there." 

** No wonder. It is trying for a young thing like that. 
I must go home now, and tell my news to Matilda. See 
how IVe interrupted you I " 

She looked at the papers on his desk in a conscience- 
stricken way. 

^' Yon could never interrupt me," he answered, as he 
went along with her to the door. The hall was empty, but 
just as they passed the drawing-room. Miss Maitland came 
out. 

*'Why, Alexandra, I did not know that you were 
here I " she said. 

Her eyebrows were raised in an expression of intentional 
surprise. The green eye was fixed upon Alex. 

*^ Oh, I ran in to give Mr. Maitland a bit of good news ; 
he'll tell you. I've no time to wait.'* 

^* These are Robert's working hours. It is better to 
oome earlier,'* said Aunt K V. 

*^ Yes, I know, it was dreadful of me. I am the chief 
of sinners 1 " said Alex, flippantly, as she hurried away. 

**Why are you always so hard upon Alex, Aunt 
Elizabeth ? '* Maitland inquired. 

^'I was not severe enough," replied Miss Maitland, 
calmly. ^^She never considers the look of things. None 
of the Hopes do." Bobert did not ask her what she meant. 
*^ I am fond of Alex," she contmued, " if she were only 
curbed. Mr. Hope, with all his whims, is an amiable man ; 
she has his good-nature, and her sex will keep her fr6m 
working as much harm in the lives of others as he has done. 
She won't preach— at least, I hope not." 

Alex, meanwhile, had hastened home. 

'* Matilda ! Matilda I Where are you ? " she cried when 
she entered the house. 

w 
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'' Here I What is it ? Is anything wrong ? '' Matilda 
answered, looking round anxiously, as Alex oame into the 
room. 

"Wrong? No, fifty times right!" she exchimed, 
sinking into a chair. " Do yon know that you are speaking 
to a professional woman, libtQda ? I have got a job that 
will give me a guinea a week — ^me — ^jnst think of it — ^with- 
out the expenditure of anything but breath. It is what 
many a ploughman has to bring up a family of nine children 
on. I shall earn it by my voice I There, what do you think 
of that, madam ? " 

At first, when she heard the tale, Matilda was very 
dubious, but she ended by sharing her sister's sense of 
relief. 

" Oh, Alex," she said, when they had finished discussing 
the subject in all its bearings, ** if there was anything / could 
do, I would do it. I cannot bear that you should toil for 
the children. I have often wondered if I should not have 
tried to struggle on in Canada instead of coming home to 
burden Father and you." 

'* Hoots-toots I as Katharine says, how can you talk 
such nonsense, woman 1 Where should you be, but with 
your own father and sister ? You were not meant to face 
the world alone, Matilda. You ought to remember the 
early Victorian man, whose wife had been obliged to arrange 
affairs during his illness. When he recovered he said, ' I 
found I had gained an adviser, a competent manager and 
companion, but I had lost my gmUe^ helpless Anna / ' So 
take warning, and remain what you are, and let me do the 
fightingi " 

She ran away then, laughing. Matilda, not altogether 
pleased — as who would have been ? — ^to be called a " gentle, 
helpless Anna," went off to find her father, and to break to 
him as skilfully as she could the terms of Alex's engagement 
at Foxe Hall. i 

Later that evening (Katharine had already been dis- 
patched to the butcher with an order, causing Old Hopeful 
to say sadly, '* Carnivorous, Matilda, carnivorous ! Your 
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little ones would thrive better on a f mitarian diet, could jou 
but bring yourself to try it for a year'Oi » ^hey sat 
together when the children were all in bed, Alex said 
suddenly to her sister — 

^' By the way, young Van Cassilis came into the room 
when I was reading, and he walked down to the gate 
with me." 

"What is he like?" 

" Oh, a tall boy, about twenty-one, I should think, with 
a black head and very nice eyes. He must be fond of 
reading, for the book I took up to read at first was a 
Wordsworth, and the Admiral said it belonged to him. 
How duU he must be I We should have him down here and 
try to cheer him up." 

'* He won't find much to amuse him here," said Matilda. 
" Two quiet women and all these noisy children I " 

" Now, Matilda, don't pose — even in your own sweet way I 
Ton know perfectly well that * two quiet women,' as you 
call us, are very much more amusing company than old 
Admiral Oa&silis, or, I venture to say, than any one the 
young man is likely to meet in that house ; and as for the 
children, there are no children like them, I think, and so do 
you, so there I " 

Matilda laughed, and did not deny it. She was sewing 
busily, but Alex lay back in her chair, her long arms hang- 
ing listlessly at her sides, enjoying an hour of relief and 
perfect idleness. 

" A nice boy with a black head," she went on, looking 
into the logs that glowed red on the hearth (dried wood 
from old trees was one of the few results from Mr. Hope's 
orchard). " He had understanding eyes, too, but I wonder 
what he made of — 

<* *.. . • Snoh love as spirits feel, 

In worlds whoee oourse is equable and pure '— 

*' Oh dear, Matilda, how beautiful it is— how divine I — 

" • No fears to beat away, no Btrifes to heal, 
The past unsighed for, and the fatore sure.' 
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''Can't yon imagine wakening affcer the wearinesB of life, 
from the sleep of death, on jonr fiist morning in heaven, 
feeling what it was to find tluit trne ? '' 

Bnt the widow of Peter OhahneiB conldn't qnite follow 
her here. 

'* Certainly Father will be pleased that you are getting 
some nse ont of all that reading of poetry now," she 
answered, as she folded up her work. 

''Don't suppose I'm going to read poetry to the 
Admiral ! '* said Alex, b^inning to langh. " A page of 
Whitaker was what really took his fancy. He would dis- 
inherit any grandson who ever wrote a line, I'm sure I " 



CHAPTER X 

The first reading went off very succesgfnlly, for the Times, 
when " systematically studied/' as the Admiral said, gives a 
fine variety of mental food. Happily for herself, Alex had 
been alvrays trained by her father to take a lively interest 
in public affairs, so her rendering of the political articles was 
very satisfactory. She even found herself involved some- 
times in discussions with her employer, which varied the 
hours of reading to a surprising degree. Of course the 
Admiral was one of the men who cannot brook a moment's 
contradiction, and even a difference of opinion quite annoyed 
him, so Alex had to be very careful in what she said. His 
ideas were refreshingly narrow ; he simply gave no quarter 
at all to *' innovations," as he termed everything in the 
nature of progress. 

Alex, brought up in a more generous school, could not 
help contrasting his mental attitude with that of her father. 
^^I^ogress" was Old Hopeful's great watchword. How 
often he repeated the axiom : ** We cannot stand still ; it 
is always either forward or backward." Now she found 
herself confronted with the spectacle of a mind which 
honestly believed all change to be a mistake. 

Tet, as she sometimes thought rather bitterly, her 
father, for all his ideas, had never accomplished anjrthing 
of a practical nature in his life, while this hide-bound, 
stupid old man had been as far as he knew, a good officer 
and capable commander of others. 

**It's practice, not theory, that works,'* she thought, 
''and perhaps practice is better without theories— better 
than theories that are never practised I " And then some 
utterance more than usually crass from the Admiral would 
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make her turn with sadden Bympathy to her father's nobler, 
more open views. 

Sometimes, just for fan, she wonld find herself trying 
to draw the Admiral into a f aller expression of his creed, 
and it amnaed her more than she conld tell. He, qaite 
nnconscions of her amusement, was only too willing to 
divalge his views, and began to think her a wonderfully 
intelligent young woman. One afternoon they had been 
talking with great animation over something in the papers, 
and when Alex rose to go she was surprised to find how 
late it was. The Admiral insisted that tea was just 
coming in. 

** Ton must stay and have tea,*' he urged, quite roused 
and pleased by the way in which his afternoon, generally so 
long and dull, had passed. 

" It's getting dark," Alex objected. 

But the old man would not listen to her. ** Van will 
see you to the avenue gate," he said. 

So she had to consent to stay. 

When Van came in he looked round, thinking how 
different this was from their ordinary afternoons. His 
grandfather quite roused and in the best of spirits ; the 
whole room looking more cheerful ; the young woman 
making tea for them; the Admiral's great old hound 
sitting close beside her as if trying to get his share, too, 
of the happier atmosphere ; the very tea tasted better, and 
the Admiral forgot to grumble at Yan for having been 
smoking. 

It was quite a happy little party. Alex talked away, 
and kept both men amused and pleased so that they did 
not rub on one another, as too often happened when they 
were alone. 

*' I hope the reading is a success ? '* Yan asked. He 
had never intruded on it again. 

" Miss Hope's pitch of voice suits my ear to a nicety," 
said the Admiral, with a nod of contentment. *' She reads 
to my entire satisfaction, and though we don't agree in all 
our ideas — ^why, a Uttle difference is wholesome." 
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^^ Is it ? That's something qnite new I " Van said in a 
iow aside to Alex. 

But the old man canght the words. He oonghed, and 
remarked severely— 

'* There is a great difference between the somewhat 
fanciful— if I may be permitted the word, Miss Hope — 
political ideas that a woman may hold if she chooses, and 
the" — ^he began to get angry — " rabid, poisonous nonsense, 
which would ruin our country in a year if allowed to spread, 
that your horrid Badical papers rant about.*' 

He coughed again, and set down his teacup violently, 
forgetting to feel for the edge of the table, so that the cup 
fell off and was broken. Alex saw his old face flush with 
vexation at his awkwardness, and she gave a warning glance 
at Van as she picked up the fragments and hurriedly 
changed the subject. 

" Surely you read novels sometimes I I couldn't live 
without reading novels," she began. 

"No— very seldom," said Uie Admiral. "I do look 
into one occasionally, or have one read to me, but I seldom 
finish them. They do not interest me. A sad one I never 
read." He coughed, and Alex waited for the time-honoured 
platitude that was sure to follow. " Life," said the Admiral, 
sententiously, as if uttering something that had never been 
said before, " is sad enough without fiction." He took a 
gulp of tea, and thought he had settled the question. 

" Oh," cried Alex, " indeed it is ! But the sadness is so 
different— so long and hard and spread out, compared to 
the brief romantic sorrows of fiction, that it does one good 
to read about them, I think, and then we can imagine that 
ours are going to be like that 1 " 

" And there is other nonsense," continued the Admiral, 
with a clearing of his throat that indicated his determina- 
tion to utter the very last word that could be said on the 
subject, "all that nonsense about lovsy so-called. Why, 
the books now are a disgrace 1 In my young days "—he 
coughed with a moment's hesitation, and Van bent down 
his head in a convulsion of silent laughter — " there was 
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none of this sort of thing. If a man was going to run 
away with his friend's wif e^ he did it, and said no more 
abont it, like Lord Nelson. Bat now in some of these 
books a man will shillynslially and talk about feelings and 
so on through two whole volumes, and many pages of 
pestilent trash about ' love.' " 

'' Nelson was a great man,*' said Alex, smiling as she 
rose to go away, ^* but I cannot agree with your admiration 
of that part of his conduct." 

*' No, no ; don't misunderstand me, pray," began the 
old man. '^I don't defend such an action, but it teas 
aetioriy Miss Hope» not that everlasting talk, talk, talk, that 
the world is full of now." 

Alex bid him good-bye, laughing a little. '^I really 
must go home to my family ; they will think I have been 
lost on the way." 

Van followed her into the hall. " Did you leave your 
wraps here ? " he asked. 

Now the truth was Alex possessed nothing that could 
properly be called a wrap. Her jacket had akeady seen 
three winters' wear, and this autumn she had reluctantly 
been obliged to remove the bit of bald sealskin which had 
trimmed it hitherto — ^it was past use. 

** And unless I kill the cat, I don't see where I am to 
get a new fur necklet," Alex had said to Matilda, and they 
had both laughed gaily at the little joke. But that had 
been before the frost came. This evening it was not very 
amusing to have no thick garment to put on, though Alex 
would not have confessed it to herself for worlds. 

^' Oh, I didn't bring anything extra with me," she said. 
" I don't wrap myself up much." 

She turned the collar of her coat round her ears as 
some slight protection against the north wind. 

^' I'm afraid you'll think me terribly soft then," said 
Van, as he shuffled himself into a coat with a fur collar. 
^'You see, I've lived abroad until now, and it feels 
desperately cold in Scotland." 

^* Indeed it does to-nig ht," Alex assented. 
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'* Desperately cold and desperately doll/' the young 
man pnrsned, as they walked along. '^ Poor old Gran isn't 
what you'd call an exhilarating companion.*' 

•* Are you going to be here always now ? " Alex asked. 
'' Yes, worse luck I Oran is the only relation I have 
now that my father is gone." 

' There was a slight hesitation in his voice that made 
Alex remember long-forgotten tales of the Admiral's ill- 
doing son who had disappeared below the Crossriggs horizon 
many years before. 

'* Ahy you will soon find all sorts of things to interest 
you, and get fond of the neighbourhood, as we have all 
done," she said. 

" I expect you have a good sort of home, which makes 
all the difference," he said, with ill-concealed envy in his 
voice. 

** Oh, mine is ever such a poor sort of home," said Alex, 
** with nothing outward to make it desirable. But there's 
one thing — ^we're never dull. My Father is a great theorist, 
and, as Browning says, we 'are hurled from change to 
change unceasingly,' our ' souls' wings ' never get a chance 
to furl 1" 

Van laughed delightedly. *' How ? " he asked. 
" Oh, well, he— Father^— is always bringing new people 
to the house, or trying new experiments in diet. I used to 
think it dreadful when I was younger, but now I've come 
to see that it makes life more lively. If we had not these 
little excitements we should feel our poverty much more, 
and keep thinking about ourselves all the time." 

'* I think the new diets must be trying. Don't you 
hate them?" 

^'Not altogether— they're sometimes amusing. Great 
excitement prevails over the preparation of the new repast. 
None of the ordinary joints and chops, you may be sure ; 
it will be ' nuttose ' or ' glutose,' or something with even a 
weirder name, and in very strange colours. But he does 
not insist that we shall all eat his foods ; he only looks 
grieved when we eat our own." 
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*' And what sort of people does jonr father bring to the 
houae ? "; 

'^ Well, for instance, last year there were the poor, dear 
Polish Jews. That was a serious excitement. Father was 
lecturing on v^tarianism one evening down at Leith, and 
when the lecture was over he started to go back to Edin- 
burgh, and instead somehow found himself down at the 
docks. He was thinking over some new problem, and he 
loses all sense of locality when he begins to dp that. When 
he got to the docks an emigrant ship had just come in. So 
he stopped to look on, and presently saw a family of 
Polish Jews, father, mother, and children, none of whom 
could speak a word of English. Father, of course, has a 
smattering of every language under heaven, so he spoke to 
them in Yiddish, and then and there they attached them- 
selves to him. Well, the long and the short of it was that 
he arrived home late at night with those Polish Jews, and 
they lived in the apple-loft for two months.** 

** Two months I " Van exclauned. 

'^Yes, and we all got so fond of them I But the 
children went and caught measles, and then the mother 
caught it and had to be nursed. It was a lively time, I can 
assure you I *' 

*' But was it not a great trouble to have all these people 
to support ? " 

"At first it was an anxiety ; but after the first week all 
our neighbours were so good. Father has a theory that 
one is bound to do charitable things because it urges others 
to do the same, and really there is some truth in that. The 
fiist week every one laughed at our adopted family. The 
next week, when the children fell ill, they one and all 
became so kind. They sent clothes and food and money 
till those Jews were- in a fair way to be petted to death. 
But at last Mr. Maitland, who is the person who does every- 
thing for every one at Crossriggs, got work for the man on 
one of the farms, and they were taken off our hands. Only 
one thing saddened Father— that there was nothing they 
relished so much as bacon-fat 1 *' Alex stopped at the 
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avenne gate and held out her hand. " Good night I Ton 
mustn't come any further with me. It^s not a bit darL" 

** Oh, do let me come I " Van said, so earnestly that 
she conld not refuse bis escort. He began saddenly, ^' I 
hate life here because I've no one to speak to who nnder- 
stands the sort of things I say, or the kind of life I want 
to lead." He paosed, ashamed of this sadden confidence, 
and added impolsively, '^ You're different, somehow I *' 

**• What do you wish to do with your life ? " Alex asked 
gently. 

" I don't know," he answered ; "but oh — I'd like to do 
something for the world, something to make it better. My 
father used to know Mazzini. I saw him once when I was 
very littie." 

"Ah," said Alex, "isn't it wonderful how long an in- 
fluence will live ? It's like a stream of water-— even when it 
seems all lost, it goes on making things grow where it has 
passed by I " 

" I — ^I — one doesn't forget what one has heard about 
men like that, even when one lives with old people who 
think everything that has life in it is wrong, and want one 
to sink into " 

He stopped, and Alex did not encourage the allusion to 
his grandfather. 

They walked on in silence, the young man looking up 
through the web of bare branches above them at the pale 
and distant stars. For a moment Alex felt inclined to 
laugh at his outburst, but the next she rebuked herself for 
her want of sympathy. 

"We're only young once, and that for such a piteously 
short time," she thought. " And after all, why should I 
laagh if he has fixed on Mazzini as his model? It is 
better to aim at a star than at a kite, even if it's funny to 
hear such an aspiraticm from the grandson of Admiral 
Casillis. And it's because we lose these beautiful aims of 
youth that we do so little in life." Aloud, she answered 
the young man's aspirations, " Yes, wouldn't it be splendid 
to have the chance of doing some great thing for others ! 
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But I*m afraid not one person in a thousand gets it, and 
* others* are just made up of people like our own families, 
after all, which we are apt to forget." 

'^But how could one have a chance of living a life 
worth living here?" Van exclaimed. **Here, pottering 
around, looking after estate business with the agent, and 
living with poor old Gran, as hide-bound as a rhinoceros in 
all his ideas." 

" Well, you don't suppose that great people who have 
helped the world found every one able to understand them ? 
On the contrary, they were just amongst a crowd of stupid, 
hide-bound people, instead of contending with only two or 
three, and that would be much more difficult. Why ^ hould 
the Admiral's ideas do you any harm ? Don't you remem- 
ber the song — * And in my sotd am free ' f " 

*' He doesn't like me to call my soul my own," the poor 
boy complained, and Alex found this easy to believe. 

" It %8 — all the same," she said, " and you've got to 
keep it free at any cost. I don't at all believe in the out- 
ward conditions of life making much difference as long as 
we can keep ^ the fires within ' alive. You know what I 
mean, don't you ? " 

" Yes, yes 1 " he assented eagerly. 

"My Father, now, has a live soul," Alex went on. 
" Poor Father — his life has been one long series of mistakes 
and failures, from a practical point of view, and yet his soul 
is alive all the time. He goes on believing and hoping and 
enthusing, whatever happens to himself — " she paused, 
and the bitterness of years made her add — " or to others.^^ 

Van was not too much self-absorbed to notice her tone. 
He said nothing, only when they parted at the door of 
Orchard House, he remarked — 

" I'd like to know your father." 

" Oh, you must come and see us. You'd like my sister 
and the children, I'm sure." 

'* When may I come ? " he asked eagerly. 

" Oome when you like— any day," Alex replied, smiling 
at him as she turned away. 



CHAPTEB XI 

^^ Amr day,'' proved the next day bnt one, when Matilda 
was oat, and Alex sat by the fire, snatching half an hoar of 
reading before the chilcbren all came tambling in again. 

Her thooghts were very far away, for she had the happy 
power of forgetting the outer world altogether when she 
read anything that interested her. The shabby room was 
homelike and pleasant, that afternoon with a blazing fire, 
and sweet with the scent of some narcissi in pots, which Mr. 
Hope had sncceeded in rearing on a new system that had 
only produced the ordinary variety, much to his disappoint- 
ment. *'The beautiful things have come out all white 
and gold as usual,*' said Alex, '* instead of being some 
livid colour from chemicals and strange lights." The air 
was fragrant with their soent although they had not 
turned into anything unique ; the fire crackled pleasantly, 
and Alex read on unconscious of the faint jangle of the 
door-bell. (The Hope's door-bell sounded as if it had 
lost its voice from talking too much.) In another minute 
Katharine announced, *'Mr. Cassilis," and Alex looked up, 
too far away to remember for the moment that there was 
such a person as Mr. Cassilis in the world. 

Her first blank look was succeeded by a kind smile as 
she saw the young man's extreme embarrassment. He sat 
down on a chair that faced the light, and was overcome by 
a violent fit of shyness. He looked at his boots, blushed 
painfully, and made a few staccato remarks about the 
weather in a suiEfocating voice. 

His little fox-terrier had followed him into the room 
unobserved, and when Alex said, '* Is this your dog ? " 
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Van bonnded from his chair with evident relief and began 
to haul at the dog's collar. 

" I don't know how he got here. I thought I'd left 
him at the door. I'll take him out," he exclaimed. 

" No, no — ^please let him stay. He'll only chase our cat 
if you leave him outside," said Alex, laughing. '* We have 
a gaunt, determined cat which could cope with a wolf, far 
less a little dog like that." 

So Yan sat down again with a finger in the dog's collar, 
and the talk became less constrained. 

Alex soon saw that the young man had arrived at that 
stage in the journey of life when he was in revolt against 
everything. She had sympathy for him, for she had passed 
that way herself, and come out on the other side. She did 
not even feel inclined to smile as she had done the day 
that Yan first spoke about his ambitions, when he now 
assured her solenmly that most things in the world were 
wrong. 

"Indeed they are," she assented, without adding that in 
a few years he would find it was necessary to accept the 
greater number of them, wrong or not. 

Yan's face lighted up with pleasure. He had found 
some one who understood at last. 

** That's the terrible thing about living with my grand- 
father," he went on. " Instead of seeing how wrong most 
of our institutions are, he thinks them absolutely perfect, 
and wouldn't touch one of them for anything." 

Alex laughed. ''And the terrible thing about living 
with my Father," she said, '' is that he thinks everything 
is wrong, and wants everything to be changed, so that 
those who live with him get to feel that they must stand 
up for the old institutions just because they are being so 
constantly abused." 

'' Do you feel like that ? " Yan asked, astonished. 

** WeU, yes, I do at times. Then again I contrast him 
with some other people and am ashamed of myself. When 
I was a little girl, I used to think I should like to be 
exactly like the rest of the world and hear my elders say 
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and do all the ordinary things that other elderly people 
aaid and did.'^ 

*' Bnt yon don*t feel like that now, do yon ? ** he asked 
in dismay. 

*' Noy not quite. Bnt still, I do think that there are 
only a few things in which it is wise to follow one*s 
individual judgment/* 

^' Why ? One should do so in everything, surely ? ** 

Alex glanced at his well-cut, rather unusually nice 
clothes, saying — 

'^ In the matter of dress, to take a very small example, 
is it not better to fall in with the views of most of our 
countrymen and class ? " She laughed at his expression 
and went on, '* There was a time in the family history 
when my Father became convinced that a single light 
garment was all that was necessaiy for health. It was to 
be of blue woollen stuff, dyed, woven, and made at home. 
My mother had some difficulty in persuading him that it 
was better not to insist on us all wearing this. He ia the 
true stuff of which martyrs are made. He went into 
Edinburgh one morning wearing his own " — she rubbed her 
hand across her eyes. '' Oh, it was no laughing matter to us 
then, I can assure you I " • 

'' No, I can believe that What put him off it ? '' 

*^ Oh, Mr. Maitland did. He helps eveiy one. Father 
has the greatest respect for his judgment. He keeps assur- 
ing him that true reform is not revolution, that, as he 
says, the sun of righteousness will arise in the east as usual, 
and not in the west, and so on, and in time Father listens 
to him and modifies his practice, though not his theoiy.'* 

The young man had been sobered for a moment by the 
picture of Old Hopeful in his single wode-stained garment^ 
but he had found in Alex a listener into whose ear he could 
pour the long, long tale of youth. 

" The Ancient Mariner ought to have been a very young 
one,*' Alex said afterwards. ^^ Only in the early twenties 
have we the power of talking so to any one/' 

But she listened to Van's story— his life abroad, his 
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f ather*B nuBonderstanding with Uie Admiral, his own anger 
beoanse the old man wonld not permit him to allude to his 
parents, and so on and so forth. 

'< I think perhaps yoQ forget,*' said Alex when he paused, 
^^ that there are some things just too painful for speech — 
especially to a rather inarticulate person like your grand- 
father. He could not bear to hear his son's name. You 
have no sore feeling on the subject, but if hs has, why con- 
clude it is because he is unforgiving ? It is more likely 
because he feels his heart too tender to bear even a 
word. Oh, I can understand it so well ! I have seen it 
before." 

"You? When?" asked Van, astonished, but Alex 
changed the subject adroitly, and as he glanced at the clock 
it occurred even to the imagination of one^md-twenty that 
it was time for him to ga 

" I hope I haven't shocked you," he said as he rose 
reluctantly. She had too much tact to let him suppose 
that he had not. 

" Oh, perhaps just a little," she answered gravely, with 
a smile lurking at the comers of her mouth. Yan wajs 
young, but not obtuse, and he burst out laughing. 

" I expect you just think me an awful bore, and that 
you wQl never want to see me again I " he said. 

Alex shook hands with him then, telling him he might 
come whenever he liked, and the sincerity in her voice was 
unmistakable. Just at that moment the children all came 
tumbling in. 

" Oh, Aunt Alex, there's a horse at the gate, and it's 
champing so, we want to give it sugar, please, quick I " they 
all cried in a breath, and then stood still in a little huddle, 
silenced by the sight of a strange man. 

^' Oome and shake hands with Mr. Oassilis," Alex said, 
" and then go and get some sugar, and we'U give it to 
the horse." 

" Yes," said Van, " he's very fond of sugar. Come 
along and we'll give it to him." 

He caught up Mike as he spoke, and set him on his 
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shoalder and carried him off to the gate, the other children 
scrambling after. 

They all stood there and fed the impatient horae — ^he 
had found his master's call a long one. 

** There are some Belgian hares at my grandfather's," 
said Van to Sally ; ** 111 bring yon down a pair of them, if 
you like.'* 

He was scarcely conscious of the bliss conveyed by this 
suggestion. 

^ Oh ! " was the response of all the children, accompanied 
by a gasp of joy. 

'* You should have said ' Oh, thank you,' children, and 
not just ' Oh,' " laughed Alex. 

" Oh, thank you I " they replied in obedient chorus. 
^^All right— m bring them down soon," Yan said as 
he mounted. 

"Oh, not soon — ^to-morrow, plea8$l^^ cried Sally, for- 
getting her shyness in a .wild desire to possess the hares 
at once. 

" Very weU, you shall have 'em to-morrow morning," he 
called out laughing, as he rode away across the Square. 

The hares appeared next morning, and though tact kept 
Yan from coming into the house, he spent some time in the 
garden settling the agitated creatures in their new quarters. 
Two days later Peter's soul was made glad by the gift of a 
young owl, and the third morning saw Oeoige the possessor 
of some little foreign mice, which spun around like dancing 
Dervishes in a sort of dizzy waltz whenever they were 
lifted out of their nests of straw. 

" Take the creatures away ! " cried Alex, as the delighted 
children made them exhibit their powers for the hundredth 
time. " It's so like most human effort/' she said to Van, 
who was boking on. " We're most of us gyrating like that 
all about notUng and for no reason. Oh, take them 
away I " 

She was really in earnest, which of course added tenfold 
to the children's pleasure in the mice, and it became a 
favourite game to set one spinmng iia little aimless dance 

a 
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80 that her eye should light on it when she came into the 
room. 

By the time that Mike had got an offering of a pnppy, 
the habit of Yan^s almost daily visits to Orchard House had 
become fixed, and after that no one questioned his goings 
and comings there. His poor horse got so accustomed to 
stopping at the gate, that when it was ridden by a groom on 
some other errand, the rider had the greatest difficulty in 
getting it to move on past the house. 

Miss Maitland watohed all this from the Manse windows. 
" The Admiral used to be very particular about his horses," 
she would remark. ^^He must have changed; that beast 
has been standing at the Hope's gate for an hour I ^ 



CHAPTER XII 

That winter was grim and long. It needed all the fuel 
that Old Hopeful's trees oonld sapply to keep the rambling 
old house at all wann. Gold it might sometimes be, but, 
as Alex had said to Yan, it was never dull. With five 
children to be fed and dothed, washed and dressed, walked 
out and taken in, reproved and amused, cared for, mended 
for, and hoped about, there was no time to be dull. The 
house hummed like a hive from morning to night, for Mr. 
Hope had many friends, and his interests were varied. 

It was certainly no wonder that Van Oassilis, having 
once found his way there, continued to come whenever 
he could, until at last his presence became so habitual as 
to excite no remark within the household, and also—for 
such is the way in small communities— to excite a good 
deal of conjecture amongst other people. 

Alex continued her daily reafings at Foxe Hall, but she 
seldom saw the young man there, for he had quickly dis- 
covered that it was much more amusing to go to Orchard 
House than to talk to her in the library with the Admiral 
ready to contradict every word. 

There is a lovely hour in mid-winter, just as the sun 
goes down, when the intense cold seems to pause before it 
descends, and all the low colours of the season are at their 
best. 

Alex was hurrying home from her reading at this hom* 
on a quiet afternoon just before the sky began to be 
tinged with red. In one of the fields a man was ploughing, 
with a wreath of gulls circling in the air above him ; she 
could hear his cheery whistle and the whickering cries of 
the gulls as she passed along the road. 

88 
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A few yards farther on, another plonghman, with his 
team nnyoked, was standing by the roadside, deep in 
conversation with Robert Maitiifiid. Alex knew that the 
conntiy people had a gresA, affection for Maitland, mostly 
— as Aunt E. Y. took care to tell— for his father's sake. 
They came to consolt him abont their affairs very mnch 
as they used to consolt the old minister. As Alex came up, 
the conversation terminated, and the man tmdged off with 
his horses. 

*' If you are on your way home, Alex,'* said Maitland, 
^* I'll walk with you, and defer my visit to the Admiral 
to another day. I haven't seen him for some time, but I 
know that he is always disappointed when I appear instead 
of my Annt Elizabeth. I have the absurd feeling that 
I shrink from describing to a sightless person all that we 
see* Now she just does the opposite, and he listens like a 
child while she mentions every trifle." 

« Poor old man ! I'm so sorry for him," said Alex. 
<<And doubly sony that any one with such an affliction 
should be so petty and ridiculous as he sometimes is." 

They waUced along the quiet, smooth road, and thin 
threads of crimson began to gather in the sky. Alex 
walked lightly, as if she could have gone for any distance. 
Maitland, looking at her, was struck by the health and 
animation in her face. 

*'Yes," he said, <'it is a great affliction, and yet I 
sometimes wonder," he went on, looking about him as 
he spoke, ^' if all our keen senses do as much as we 
suppose. Aren't we just looking through bars all the 
time ? " 

** Oh, surely, surely not that ; think how intensely some 
people live I " 

He turned to her smiling. *^ Tes, indeed, and happy 
they are 1 I would rather live like that than understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge. It's a secret in itself," he 
exclaimed. ^' I might give my body to be burned and never 
learn it. There's always something between me and my 
very life. Have you never felt that ? A distance always 
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preserved somehow that isolates one like the magic cirde 
nothing coold pass through.*' 

^^ How can yon talk like that ? '* said Alex, indignantly. 
" Do yon mean to say that at yonr age yon have never f dt 
anything intensely ? '* 

He hesitated before he answered, turning to look at her 
with his intent eyes, a faint tinge of oolonr staining his 
fine skin, as it always did when he was mnch interested in 
anything. 

" I have," he said slowly, ** once or twice— but only for a 
short time— half-griefs, half-joys— « restless self-conscions- 
nesB, Fm afraid, always expecting and wishing for deeper 
experience, and always impalpably resisted— -the penalty, I 
suppose, of the vain effort to understand the game we are 
meant to play blindfolded after all." He stopped, and 
added in an odd, humble, simple way that touched Alex, 
" I envy with my whole heart the people who never 
thinki" 

^* Ah," said Alex, laughing, '^ there are so many of them 
that you'd envy half the world. What I envy are the 
p^ple who think they think, and who know that all they 
tldnk is correct— like our poor old Admiral I " 

'' One day of his temperament would make me happy 
for years ! " said Maitland, smiling. 

'^ Perhaps," Alex went on, ^* it is only because your own 
experiences haven't been deep enough for you. Water that 
will drown a child, for instance, wouldn't come up to your 
elbow." 

He shook his head* '^No, Fve just had the ordinary 
experiences of a oommonplaoe life that come to ithe 
majority jof men, and it's my own fault or misfortune if 
thef haven't been enough for me.'* 

"Well, of course," said Alex, impatiently, "if birth 
and death and marriage, hate and love, and health and 
sickness don't touch you, our poor little world has no more 
to offer to one so far away from things as all that I The 
ordinary experiences of a commonplace life are more than 
enough for most of us, thank Heaven I " 
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Thej walked on in silence, and Alex was ashamed of 
having spoken so hotly. 

"How can yon," she went on, "yon who are the 
friend and connsellor of ns all, speak in that way, as if yon 
were a sort of unfeeling image ? Yon know yon take up 
half yonr time listening to other people's worries, from 
Matilda's and mine to those of my father and James Todd, 
whom yon were speaking to jnst now 1 Please — ^please 
don't mind what I say I " 

"My dear woman, I like it I" he answered smiling. 
They were at the village now, and Alex stopped at their 
own gate. 

" Won't you come in, just to show yon have forgiven 
me ? " she said. 

The gate as nsnal was open, and a little dog that they 
both knew stood under one of the trees yapping at the 
branch above him, where the Hope's oat, a long, lean animal 
with a predatory gait and hungry eye, crouched spitting at 
her enemy. 

Maitland called to the dog and laughed. 
"Van hasn't brought a horse toKiay," he said. "I 
was beginning to think the Admiral would complain, and 
always meant to suggest that my stable was round the 
corner." 

"He does come pretty often, poor boy,** said Alex, 
having lifted down the cat and chased her indoors. " But 
can you wonder ? " 

" I don't in the least. I'd do just the same in his place," 
said Maitland, as they entered the house. 

There was a noise of many voices from the sitting-room 
to the left as Alex opened the door. The room was nearly 
dark now, lighted only by a great fire. At the old piano 
Sally sat banging away with both pedals down at the same 
tune. Van Oassilis was lying full length on the hearthrug, 
one of his arms pinioned by each of the bigger boys, whilst 
Mike sat on his chest and tried to rub a moustache on his 
upper lip with a piece of burnt cork. 

The lid of a tm biscuit-box on the fender, full of 
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half -congealed toffee, and a pangent smell of burnt sugar 
told what the amusement of the hour had been. 

Yan shook the children off and straggled to his feet, 
looking very fanny with his fierce, curling black moustachei 
which suddenly gave him the air of a much older man. 
He showed his teeth in a delightful boyish smile as he 
glanced at his own reflection in the old mirror above the 
chimney-piece. 

Sally left off thumping the piano to ^* slaister/' as 
Katharine would have said, among the toffee with an old 
knife. Alex threw off her coat, and sitting down at the 
piano, began to play softly. 

Maitland dropped into Old Hopeful's worn armchair, 
and leant back to listen, and Van sat on the rug at her 
feet, leaning his head against the side of the chunney- 
piece. 

The children were th^ of romping, and there was a lull 
in their uproar as Alex played softly in the deepening dusk. 
MatOda had come in with her sewing, but it was too dark 
to see any longer, so she sat in the comer of the sofa with 
Mike huddled up beside her. Looking about him, Maitland 
did not wonder that Yan preferred the freedom of Orchard 
House to the empty rooms at home. 

" Play that again, please," he said to Alex. " It's just 
like running water." 

*' It's a f mmy little haunting song," said Alex. ^^ I 
don't know who wrote the music, and I don't remember half 
of the words, for I only heard it once, but it goiss like this : " 

She bent forward, singing in a low, penetrating voice. 
Her singing had much ot the same quality that made her 
reading so interesting, though her voice had not been highly 
trained. 

M 'Down by the saUey gardens—' 

(" that's willows, you know," she interpolated—) 

** < My love and I did stand, 
And on my loaning shoulder 
She laid her milk-white hand. 
She bade me take life easy 
As the leaves grow on the tree— * 
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here Alex tamed, and Bmiled down at Van sitting on tne 
floor at her side — 

" ' But I was yotrngand iooliflh 
And with herlSd not agree.' " 

Then in a lower voice she went on — 

« < Down by the salley gardens 
My love and I dldgo— ' " 

(^' oh, I don't know the words . . •) 

*< < She bade me take love easy 
As the grass grows on the wdrs, 
But I was young and foolish, 
And now am fall of tears.* " 

She broke off laughing and saying, '^Why on the 
weirs ? Isn't it all vague and funny ? — ^but it's so plaintive. 
Oh, must you go ? '* 

For Maitland got up to say good-bye. He left them 
rather abruptly, and went out into the frosty twilight that 
seemed curiously dim and cold as he issued from that 
merry, poverty-stricken house. 

He was humming haU-aloud the refrain of Alex's little 
song — 

« < But I was younfl and foolish, 
And now am foU of tears.' " 



CHAPTER XIII 

LoKO ago there had been a quarrel — at least a oonsiderable 
coldness entailing a life-long frost — ^between Alexander 
Hope and his only brother. James Hope seemed to have 
a nature the very opposite of our old friend^s. He had 
made mnch money and wasted none of it — ^had, at any 
rate, spent none of it in that manner which is said to be 
the laying up of treasure in heaven, and his hard prudence 
condemned, justly enough, most of Old Hopeful's schemes 
as ^'Quixotic idiocy." For many years the intercourse 
between the brothers had been very slight ; an occasional 
letter, sometimes a short meeting if they happened to be in 
London at the same time. But James Hope never came to 
Grossriggs, and neither Alex nor Old Hopeful ever went to 
Liverpool, though once before her marriage Matilda had 
gone there. Now it seemed that the two famUies were to 
meet again. 

Alexandra came into the Manse one afternoon when 
Maitland and his wife were alone. 

^* I've come to ask you to dinner," she b^[an ; '* and 
please come whether you want to or not, for we must have 
some one from the outside to break the awf ulness of a 
family circle. You see," she went on, turning to Mrs. 
Maitland, who did not look much delighted by the prospect, 
** such a difficult thing is going to happen ; my uncle, James 
Hope, and his iv^e^ are coming to-morrow — the uncle's bad 
enough without tiie wife (as the old woman said, ' the cat's 
enough without the kittens'— drowning them) ; but when 

both come together I don't know how we shall survive it. 

I've never seen her, and I sincerely hoped I never should. 
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She was a Popham* Yon onght to hear Uncle James niter 
these words ! " 

Mrs, Maitland had no sense of hnmonr, bnt even she 
smiled faintly at the solemnity Alex threw into her 
tones. 

''Do come on Wednesday evening,*' Alex went on, 
** both of yon — ^you'll help ns so. Uncle James considers 
Mr. Maitland a person of importance, and Mrs. Hope — 
nee Popham — ^wiU admire yon." 

The little compliment pleased Lanra, who answered 
qnite pleasantly — 

'' I am sure we shall be glad to come if we can help yon 
in any way." 

"Have yon ever seen yonr nncle?" Maitland asked. 
He looked very mnch pleased by his wife's nnwonted 
geniaUty to Alex, for in general they got on so badly. 

'' Oh yes, once or twice ; and Matilda went to stay with 
them once, long ago, before her marriage." Alex screwed 
np her face at the remembrance. '* I always thought it 
was a kind of reaction from that visit that made her accept 
Peter Chalmers on her return ! Yon know Matilda is nearly 
always cheerful, but that house was too mnch for her. She 
said everything was so eo^ermve—jou know what I mean, 
not only rich in itself, bnt suggestive of its price — ^that 
after she went to bed she kept on making up bills in her 
head half the night All the time she was there she never 
said a natural word, nor did any one else in the house, 
except when Uncle James stumbled on a footstool and 
said, ' Damn.' There was a great drawing-room with miles 
of magenta carpet, and the blinds always half down, and 
two fully clothed marble women, as large as life, holding 
gas-lamps in the front hall, and all sorts of horrors. The 
Popham goes up to London to buy her clothes because 
Liverpool shops aren't good enough for her— a fat, tight 
woman — ^you know the kind — who makes a faint creaking 
whenever she breathes." 

Mrs. Maitland laughed again. She looked as nearly 
benignant as she ever could look. 
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** And joxxr nnde ; is he at all like Mr. Hope ? ** she 
asked. 

'* Like my father ? Oh, dear ! wait till yon see hun I 
He's a very strict Churchman and a Conservative, and he 
looks as if he fed exdnsively on the joioes of meat. Can 
yon imagine what we're going to do with them ? '' 

^* Any one who is discontented with the entertainment 
they receive at yonr father's honse, Alex, must show a great 
want of taste," said Robert 

** Oh, that's all very well for yon to say, because you're 
fond of us," said the girl, ** besides, you care more what 
you talk about than what yon eat. But put it the other 
way round, and think of people who would rather eat a 
good dinner in silence and hatred than the dinner of herbs 
where love or amusement is—and then fancy them at our 
table 1" 

<* If I can do anything——- " began Laura. Alex sprang 
up laughing. 

*' Yon can't — ^thank you I One of your nice servants 
would only bewilder Katharine ; we must just do our worst. 
But if you and Mr. Maitland are there it will give a kind 
of sanction to the evening." She paused for a moment. 
** And please put on the charming lilac gown I " 

^* I certainly will," responded Mrs. Maitland, graciously. 

She remarked to her husband after Alex had gone, that 
*^ Miss Hope was sometimes very amusing," and he assented, 
wondering why a more universal charity could not reign in 
our everyday rektions when it was so becoming. Alex had 
left with a pleasant feeling of kindliness at her heart, and 
Mrs. Maitland had forgotten her stiffness for the moment 
and looked quite pretty and animated. And all because of 
a few little kind speeches on both sides ! 

When Alex went to the station the next day, to meet 
her relations, she found Maitland there also. 

^' I only hope I shan't quarrel with them on the way 
home," she murmured to him, just as the train came up to 
the platform. 
. A few minutes later he saw her piloting the aunt and 
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unde through the crowd. There was always qcdte a crowd 
at that train, though where the people came from, or 
where they went to, none of ns conld ever say. They 
melted ont into the country, I sappose, driving off in 
farmers' gigs, walking away to oat-lying cottages: some 
commercial traveller with his boxes filling a fly: some 
conntry wife with her bundles tradging her way home after 
a day in town, along with the children who had come to 
meet her. Anyhow, in ten minntes they were all dispersed, 
and we, the fnnny little handful of people who made society 
at Crossriggs, were going our several ways, wondering ** where 
all the people came from." 

On this occasion there had been more of a crowd than 
nsual owing to some local gathering, and when Alex reached 
the gate t£e only vehicle left onoccnpied was a peculiarly 
broken-down, evil-smelling old fly. Maitknd watched with 
some amusement while the driver hurtled the ramshackle 
old thing close Xo the gate, and Alex signified to her 
relations that they were to get in. There was no mis- 
taking Mr. and Mrs. Hope. *'Town" was stamped all 
over them, from the man's hat to the woman's thin, un- 
suitable shoes. She was a handsome person of middle age, 
with a face as inexpressive as a piece of veal, a figure 
a little too fat and a little too stiff, and all her clothing 
a little too tight, in spite of which her movements were 
elastic with energy. She hiid a plump hand in a primrose 
glove — ^too tight for it — on the door of the fly, and phoed 
a fat foot, in a high-heeled shoe — also too tight — ^upon the 
mud-encrusted step, and her husband hoisted her in. Ill- 
concealed disgust was on her face ; Mr. Hope, too, had an 
absurd air of thinking himself too good for the situation 
as he instructed the porter to place a dressing-bag, obviously 
as heavy as lead, inside the vehicle. Alex waved her hand 
to Maitland as they drove off. They evidently asked her 
who he was, and the stunt's face melted suddenly as she 
heard the important name, whOe Mr. Hope, keeping a wary 
hand on the dressing-bag, turned his head to have a look at 
Maitland as they passed. 
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"They are dining with ns to-night," Alex told her 
uncle, " yon will see him again.*' 

MiB. Maidand'a good hnmonr had continned, so that 
by dinner-time that evening she put on the dress that 
Alex admired, wrapped herself np, and said to her husband, 
with unwonted sweetness, that it was very nice to 
go ont on such a lovely night. A pale April moon was 
shining down on them as they crossed the Square, and 
Laura's little feet were not damp in her thin slippers, for 
the old pavements were as dry and white as boards. As 
they entered the garden of Orchard House, a smell of frying 
fat, pungent and over-powering, issued from the kitchen 
premises--^e night air was full of it, and it seemed to 
flood even the garden. At the door Alex came running to 
greet them. Laura stood unwinding her wraps in the haU, 
and really looking pretty in her new mood of amiability, as 
Alex expkined her woes. 

"I don*t know tohat EAtharine is doing," she said, 
*'but everything has gone wrong all day, as I knew it 
would. Matilda, poor dear, has such a sick-headache that 
she can scarcely speak. Uncle James and father have 
differed' all the time, the children have behaved badly, 
and the aunt is more than dreadful." 

When the Maitlands entered they found Old Hopeful 
alone in the shabby room. He stood by the window with 
a book in his hand, a trifle less buoyant in his manner than 
usual as he turned to greet them. 



CHAPTER XIV 

«< Ah,^' exclaimed Old Hopef a1, *' I am delighted to see jou I 
I waa juBt having a sip of Homer — ^nothing refreshes one 
like it." (The fames of fry were here mfted into the 
drawing-room.) '^ Sometimes one feels stifled, perplexed by 
the narrow actoalities of life," he went on, laying down the 
book and pacing abont the room with his hands clasped 
behind him. 

He seemed — ^for him— faintly worried, his clear fore- 
head not so untroubled as nsnd ; the white hair which 
nsnally fell about his brow had been brushed back, which 
gave him a more ordinary look. Presently Mr. James 
Hope came in, and was introduced to the Maitlands. 
It was difficult to believe that he and Old Hopeful were 
brothers— had ever been bom of the same mother — ^not 
only in appearance, but in personality, they differed so 
strangely. Old Hopeful, who generally had the graceful 
manner which comes of entire simplicity, seemed ill at 
ease with this citizen brother. It was evident that he had 
been told not to air any of his theories, and was trying 
hard to find some neutial subject upon which it was safe 
to converse. There had lately been a rumour of war, and 
this was one of the things about which our old friend felt 
most keenly. 

** This war is the best thing that can happen," said James 
Hope, complacently looking down at his own shining foot- 
gear. Old Hopeful wore a peculiar kind of square-toed, fiat 
shoe, hygienic of course, but far from beautiful, so that aa 
they stood together the contrast was apparent ^ The best 
thing that can happen," James Hope repeated. *'Our 
armies are ready. Our ships are ready— cdl rusting for 
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want of uBe I It's just what the ooontiy is needing. If 
the Empire is to keep her place in the world, we'll have 
to fight for it, just as individuate have to do. What man 
has ever made room for himself without a stmggle ? It's 
got to come/' 

He uttered this dictum in a fat, low voice, and with 
the pompons enunciation of a man who takes his ideas 
ready-made from the common stock and utters them 
solemnly, thinking himself an oracle. Maitland laughed 
slightly and shrugged his shoulders, as if he did not care 
to discuss the matter. He had seen Alex shake her head. 
But his brother's utterance had been more than Old Hopeful 
could stand. 

'* Ah I " he cried, throwing out his hands with a gesture 
of horror. '* What times we live in I What a country I 
Giving with one hand its thousands to found colleges 
and hospitals, to heal the sick and (by way of) help the 
poor, and with the other hand directing the engines of 
war, things that mash men like caterpillars, and might 
have been made in hell— drenching the earth with blood 
and rousing every evil passion — ^in the name of Ohristianity, 
too — ^prating about Empire when they really mean aggres- 
sion. Of what use is our vulgar wealth, our so-called 
philanthropy? The one founded on iniquity, the other 
given, it seems, in derision of the very name of humanity t 
There will be a retribution on this country before we are 
aware that its hour has come. ' Gk) to, ye rich men, weep 
and howl for your miseries that shall come upon you.' " 

Just as Old Hopeful uttered the last words, Maitland 
glanced up and saw the majestic figure of Mrs. James Hope 
filling the doorway. She stood still in astonishment, her 
high bosom unlifted on a deep breath, her bright, small eye 
glittering in its inexpressive expanse of cheeL Then with 
awful rustlings and creakings she advanced towards the 
group by the window. 

** Were you speaking about the currency, James ? " she 
inquired of her husband. 

'^ We were speaking about war, and perhaps we'd better 
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say no more about it, Clara/^ he replied, Bwallowiiig down 
his vexation with difficulty. 

*^And why should wef^^ said the lady, turning upon 
her brother-in-law. " We are accuBtomed to society where 
every one is allowed to hold his own opinions without rude 
contradiction — a mark of well-bred people, I think," she 
added, with a mirthless, tootjiy smile, turning upon Alex. 

" Oh, no— pardon me I " said Old Hopeful, now a little 
heated, but looking at her with his usual simplicity. " In 
society, no one expresses his own opinion — else he would 
not be there; he only voices the general opinion, most 
likely an entirely erroneous one, and adds his voice to the 
clamour about nothmg. It is by contradiction that the 
truth is beaten out, and I fear we who care for truth are 
somewhat over-hasty in our answers." 

** I have perfect coniGidence in our Government and our 
country," Mrs. Hope replied with stately irrelevance, and 
moved with a creak and rustle to the other side of the room, 
where Alex was standing beside Mrs. Maitland, whose pretty 
gown and tactful conversation impressed Mrs. Hope very 
favourably. In a few minutes Matilda appeared, to smooth 
things over between her father and her uncle. Poor 
Matilda I She had been suffering aU day from a violent 
sick-headache, so that the very whites of her eyes were 
yellow and every moment sent a throb of pain through her 
head. But she smiled bravely, and said " Yes " and " No " 
in the right place when her uncle spoke, and held Sally^s 
hand, as she stood shyly by her side. Maitland glanced at 
Matilda sympathetically, then looked at Alex, whose tall 
figure was held unusually upright and whose face expressed 
ill-concealed abhorrence of these relatives. 

A bell rang loud and long. 

''Peter is ringing that, I am sure!" said Matilda, 
smiling. ''Katharine could never produce such a volume 
of sound I " 

The party now gladly streamed into the other room, 
and every one began to talk at once. The dinner, however, 
was not a sucoess. Katharine, always accustomed to the 
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gimplest meahi had gob flurried in her attempts to oook a 
slightly more elaborate one. 

" I don't care twopence what they think,'' Alex had said 
to her sister. " Bat I do want them to have enough to eat, 
even if we all have to stanre for a week afterwards 1 " 

Enough there certainly was« When transparent cod 
had been succeeded by bleeding mutton, and that in turn 
followed by sodden apple fritters — ^responsible for the smell 
of fry — ^Alex could see Mrs. James Hope eyeing her plate 
with scarcely veiled disgust. 

" What are you eating there, Alexander ? " inquired 
James Hope, who had now resolved to forgive Old Hopeful's 
outburst before dinner. 

^' The best of all food I " joyously answered his brother, 
'^ The staff of life itself, with a little nuttose and a handful 
of green peas. Try a little of the nnttose, James— you wUl 
find it excellent. When I think of the food you have just 
eaten — ^when I remember the head^— " 

"Oan't you prevent this during dinner, Matilda?'* 
interpolated Mrs. Hope, coldly, but Old Hopeful paid no 
attention to the remark. 

^'The head," he continued, '*of that beautiful marine 
creatur e ■" 

*^ Do you mean the cod ? " asked his brother, his grim 
face lighting for a moment with a smile. 

'* I do allude to the cod," pursued Mr. Hope, " the cod's 
head. When I think of how that creature lived in the 
water, and how that other innocent beast " 

** The mutton, I suppose you mean ? " 

^ Yes, yes, the mutton. Think of white sheep feeding 
in the green English meadows." 

^' I should think it probably came from Sydney." 

'< What of that ? It had a right to its own day of life 
as well as yon. When I think of what Mling to Mt means, 
I shudder. Do, James, try a little of the nuttose ! " 

James Hope peered at the jar which was handed to him, 
helped himself to a small portion, tasted it, and then took a 
hurried gulp of wine. 

H 
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"Toa don't like it, Uncle James?" asked Matilda, 
smiling. 

*' Like it I " he mattered, taming to Krs. Maitland. 
** It tastes like a mixtore of whale oil and dead beetles I " 

Happily Matilda rose from table at this point, so that 
Old Hopefnl scarcely heard his brother's remark. 

There was a good deal of strained conversation between 
the foar women in the drawing-room after dinner. Poor 
Matilda's headache made her incapable of more than a 
mnrmor of assent Mrs. Maitland was never talkative, and 
Alex woold not make any effort to be agreeable. Presently 
Matilda went off to the norsery and Alex, with a brief 
apology, sat down to help SaUy with her Latin exercise for 
the following day, leaving Mrs. Hope and Mrs. Maitland to 
entertain one another. 

*^ It's a thousand pities Matilda ever came home, I con- 
sider," began Mrs. Hope, in low tones. *' There might 
have been some chance of the boys getting on oat there, 
and Sally might have married." 

" She may marry here," said Mrs. Maitland.' 
Mrs. Hope glanced across to the end of the room where 
Sally sat at the table — a clnmsy enough, ronnd-shonldered, 
growing girL Her aunt did not see how intelligent her 
face was, and never noticed her look of health and bright- 
ness. Ssllj wore a shabby pink frock, her aubam hair 
hang down in untidy slips about her forehead and was 
squeezed into a badly plaited pigtail behind. She was also 
sucking her pencil as she looked up at Alex, who stood 
beside her. 

"She may, but it's most unlikely. The boys are very 
rough," said Mrs. Hope. 

" Oh, only noisy," said Laura Maitland, who was roused 
to something like a feeble defence of the children by Mrs. 
Hope's manner. 

"Excepting Mike," continued that lady, now sinking 
her voice to a more confidential note. "Mike is a dear 
child," she went on, " not so much spoilt, and with a little 
training here and there " (She flicked her handkerchief 
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with her fingers, as if to express a few deft touches.) 
Mrs. Maitland smUed her non-oommittal, doll-like smile. 
^* Mr. Hope and I,'* Mrs. Hope went on, *' have no young 
people about us» and I intend to offer to take Mike back 
to Liverpool with us. I should be quito glad to have 
him." 

She said this as if it were the greatest condescension 
imaginable. 

*^ Oh, I wonder what Mrs. Ohahners will say to that ? '' 
said Mrs. Maitland. 

She was not imaginative, but, looking at Mrs. Hope, she 
thought how much better fitted she was to take charge of a 
pug than of a little boy. Her figure was like nothing but 
the wooden stands on which blouses are fitted in shops, 
and it was impossible even to think of little Mike's head 
rolling sleepily against that unyielding bosom as it so of ton 
fell on Alexandra's breast when she carried him off to bed. 
Mrs. Maitland looked quite animated as she sat up and 
repeated — 

*^ I don't thmk Mrs. Ohabners would part with Mike.'' 

**Well," said Mrs. Hope, ** having no children of my 
own, I am naturally able to bring them up bettor than 
mothers like Matilda." She threw a glance at Matilda, 
who had re-entered the room. ** They nearly always fail 
— ^not particular about little things." She quivered and 
creaked within her bulwark of bodice. ** Alex and Matilda 
ran wild as children." 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of Old 
Hopeful, Maitland, and Mr. James Pope, and the in- 
hannonious party dragged through another half-hour of 
difficult conversation. Alex refused to sing; Maitland 
had taken a fit of silence ; Matilda could scarcely speak 
coherently, her headache was so severe. Mrs. Maitland 
alone seemed capable of exerting hetself , and charmed 
James Hope by a string of carefully commonplace remarks 
uttered with unusual vivacity. 

'* Ton were an angel-— we should never have got through 
the evening without you I " Alex said to her, as she was 
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helping her on with her wraps. ^Tm Bare mj nncle 
thinks jon the most charming woman he ever met, and 
wonders how 70a and yonr distmgaished hnshand can 
be bothered with * the Ukes of us I * You weren't very 
agreeable to the aunt, all the same/' she added, turning to 
Maitland. 

"No," he answered; then laughed. "I couldn't be. 
She awed me, and stared so, and creaked." 

"Yes, yesl" said Alex, delightedly. "She always 
reminds me of what Mrs. Ames used to say : ' There's a 
kind of square, stout, high-busted Englidiwoman that 
would stand up to anything in creation ! ' " 

Alex remained on the doorstep, looking after the Mait- 
lands as they crossed the square. "I just almost liked 
Laura this evening," she said to Matilda, when they were 
alone together^ and the Liverpool relations had retired for 
the night. " One step more and I'd have done it ! For 
the first time I saw what made Mr. Maitland marry her — 
there's no spite about her." 

'' Spite ? Oh, no I " said Matilda, horrified. 

"Well, why not? Oh, how I hate my aunt and 
uncle, and what a providence it is that I wasn't their 
daughter I I don't wonder you're sick, dear — it's just the 
effect of their society. Good night. Dream there's been 
a flood, and that the world has begun again with new 
people in it — except ourselves I " 

She went into the nursery, and bent over Mike asleep 
in his fine little cot. The child scarcely stirred as she 
leaned above him, only rolled his head aside on the pillow, 
and opened his bud-like lips in a sigh of sleep. 

" Did she think for a moment we'd let you go, after she 
had selected you like a fish from a basket — and thank her 
for ^ taking a burden off us ' indeed I Oh, you darling, 
darling things, I'd work myself to death to keep you all I " 
she said to herself. Then standing with her hand on the 
rail of the cot, she thought, " The Maitlands had a creature 
like that torn away from tiiem, and he was all they had. 
Oh, how do people live through trials like that— even 
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people with tight-Iaoed sort of hearts, like Laura's I I*d 
have died/^ Then suddenly she drew herself np, shook 
back her head, and giving a final soft arranging touch 
to Mike's ooverlet, went quietly out of the room. **Th$ 
mnptiy heart cannot be rolled!^ she wrote in her diary, aa 
she finished the brief note for the day. 



CHAPTEK XV 

The Liverpool relations departed early on the following 
day. Mtb. Hope had a final interview with Matilda, when 
she formally offered to ** take Mike off her handfl,*' aa she 
sympathetically phrased it. Alex was in the room too, and 
die flushed with anger and would have made some quick 
retort, but Matilda laid a hand on her arm, and checked 
the words on her lips. 

" You are very kind, Aunt Clara," she said ; " but I 
cannot part with my little boy. I cannot part with any of 
my children.** 

" I never expected you to do so, Matilda,** said the 
aggrieved aunt. ^' As I said to James last night, the more 
chUdren people have, and the less they have to give them, 
the less willing they are to part with them. It's the 
temperament ; the thing is invariable.** 

She quivered and creaked, and Alex grinned behind her 
sister's chair. 

"Yes, you see," she said, "temperament is just the 
thing that can't be altered in life. Character, people say, 
can be built up, or down, I suppose, but you've just got 
the temperament you're bom with to the end of the 
chapter." 

" Well, Matilda, I can say no more," said Mrs. Hope, 
majestically ignoring Alex's remark; "only I hope you're 
not sacrificing the child's future to a piece of false senti- 
ment. He ^ould have every advantage with us. James 
would see to it that he went to a public school, that alone 
would differentiate him for life from his brothers who, I 
suppose, will just get their schooling in Edinburgh. He 
would, if all went well, be sure of a post in his uncle's office, 
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and his f otore wonld be made. He might become the head . 
of a mercantile hoose in Liverpool as his uncle has done, 
instead of being like your poor father." 

^'It*B a dazzling prospect, Aunt Olara,'^ Alex began, in 
spite of Matilda's warning looks ; ^*bnt yon see we care too 
much for Mike even to surrender him for that. He's not 
very strong." 

« The child reqmres nourishment," began Mrs. Hope. 

" Yes," said Alex, dryly, looking hard at her. ^* Children 
are easily starved. They do not live by bread alone." 

*' Who would ever think of such a diet I " — ^Mrs. Hope 
creaked with indignation. '^ The best of everything— what 
do you mean ? Do you think any one in my house would 
live upon bread ? " 

" We live by admiralion^ hope^ and lave^ you remember," 
said Alex, and her aunt rose. 

" I don't understand that mystical nonsense. The child 
would have the be^t of everytMng at Laurel Lodge. But 
take your own way, Matilda. Keep all your own diildren 
and bring them up respectably, oiJy don't fall back upon 
me and your uncle when you fiiad yourselves in difficulties." 

*' I can assure you it is the very last thing we'd ever 
think of doing," said Alex, fervently, but Matilda kissed her 
aunt's inexpressive expanse of cheek, and again thanked 
her for her kind offer. The fly came to the door, and then, 
with visible relief on both sides, the visit terminated. Peter 
had been lurking with a tin trumpet at the side of the 
house, and he blew a joyous toot a little too soon, before 
the vehicle had disappeared, causing Mr. James Hope to 
look out anxiously, just in time to see Alex executing a 
dance of triumph upon the doorstep along with Sally — ^poor 
Sally, who had been particularly suppressed. 

'* It was the way she looked at me, Aunt Alex," she said 
plaintively ; " I felt as if I had four hands and didn't know 
what to do with any of them. I'm going out now. Are 
you coming ? " 

"No, indeed, Sally," said Alex. "I'm going up to 
Foxe Hall, and when I come home I'm just going to sit in 
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*aQ armchair and read the silliest novel I can find for two 
hours, and not think once whether there is anything for 
supper or not, and let everything in the house go wrong if 
it likes I " She ran in and got ready to go off to Foxe 
HaU. 

On her return, the children had gone out, so she 
sank into an armchair with a book, determined to worry 
about nothing for an hour or two. Everything in the 
Hope's drawing-room was shabby ; the Turkey carpet a 
marvel of darning, the curtains faded to a nondescript 
ash-colour, the chintz covers almost beyond repair. Tet 
in spite of this it was a pleasant room. The sun seemed 
to be always shining in it, and as everything was old and 
shabby, no one troubled to pull down the blinds, as thrifty 
housekeepers with handsome possessions have been known 
to do. Alex had a wonderful way of arranging furniture 
to the best advantage. 

*^ I know the weaknesses of my old friends, the tables and 
chairs," she used to say, *' how one of them can afford to 
face the light, and another must be doomed to decent 
obscurity — ^what spot of the carpet demands a footstool to 
cover its nakedness, and which side of which vase can be 
turned outwards I *' 

It was perfectly true ; in other hands that room would 
have looked like an old furniture store ; in Alex* it was a 
sadly shabby, but delightfully home-like place. 

The days were stretching out now. It was the beginning 
of April, and a softness had crept into the chill air. Alex 
had brought in with her a bunch of yellow catkins. These 
harbingers of spring she had placed in an old brown jar — 
there was not such a thing as a whole flower-glass in the 
Hope'shousel— on the table by the window. The sun shone 
in, sending long, heatless rays across the faded carpet with 
its embroidery of dams, and Alex lay back in her chair, a 
little tired after her walk, enjoying the brightness of the 
afternoon. She could see the village postman come lounging 
up the walk, frankly perusing a postcard as he came. 

^'I wonder what letters there are,*' she thought, too 
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comfortably lazy to go and see for herself. ^* There is 
never anything very interesting by this post." 

•• Here is a postcard for you, Alex, my dear,** said Old 
Hopeful, coming in a moment later ; "and I have a docu- 
ment which I fancy is the manifesto of the Kent fruit 
growers. Let us see — a noble jvork, theirs I " 

The old man sat down on the sofa, and put on his eye- 
. glasses — ^they were a very bad fit, and always fell off two or 
three times before he managed to persuade them to stick on. 
He broke the seal of the large envelope and read the letter 
it contained. Suddenly his poor old face contracted with a 
carious look of dismay and incredulity. 

" Alex," he gasped, ** Alex, my dear, this is impossible, 
quite — quite impossible I *' 

He ran his fingers through his long white locks in a 
distracted way, and turned appealingly to his daughter. 

" What is it, Father ? Anythmg wrong with the Mani- 
festo ? " Alex asked lightly. She crossed over to where her 
father sat, and bent down to read the letter. As she did so, 
her face became suddenly white. " But, Father, you never 
were surety for any one ? " she said. 

" It was to oblige Bonaldson. I never supposed for a 
moment that any claim would be made. I assure you, Alex, 
I thought only of obliging Bonaldson, an old acquaintance ; 
I could not well have refused,*' the old man cried, turning 
his face to her much as a child might have done — a child in 
trouble. 

" Then you did become surety for this amount ? " she 
asked, her voice very quiet and hard. 

"Tes, dear, yes — it was impossible to refuse a 
friend '* 

" And we have to pay a hundred pounds at once ? " 

" Yes, yes — ^I fear tluit is the amount. Yes, Alex— that 
is certainly the sum,** the old man said, referring once more 
to the letter in his hand. *' These business matters are 
vexatious — ^vexatious. The root of all evil is this money. 
We think too much of it — strive too much for it. It 
leads to endless, endless ills t ** 
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The subject was a congenial one to him, and in his 
old chanting voice he would have rambled on much longer 
if Alex had not interrupted him. 

" For Heaven's sake, Father, realize what this means I *' 
she cried, holding out the letter. ^'We haven't got 
hundred-pound notes knocking about doing nothing." 

^ No doubt it is a serious matter, dear Alex, but we 
must not despair, we must not be faithless. I did what 
I thought right at the time, so I have no fear for the 
results, though of course a little natural anxiety overtakes 
one." 

^^How could you. Father; how could you dream of 
doing such a thing ? " Alex cried. 

In the stress of her misery she rose and paced up and 
down the room, wringing her hands together. The old 
man looked at her uneasily. 

''What else could I do?" he asked. "My rule has 
always been to take the actual words of the Oospel and 
turn them into practice, and did not He say, 'Give to 
him that asketh of thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away ' — what can be more explicit 
than that ? It never occuired to me to question Bonald- 
son's probity. I have always held that suspicions hurt 
the man who harbours them fully more than the man who 
is suspected. We should honour human nature — ^believe 
in it to the uttermost." 

But Alex broke in upon her father's meditations in a 
new, harsh voice. 

"It's possible to do all that too much," she said coldly. 
The old man gave her one long, surprised look, and then 
left the room. A minute later, Alex saw him hurry bare- 
headed across the Square to the Maitland's house. 

She flung herself down upon the sofa and buried her face 
in the cushions, as if to shut out the world from her eyes. 

"He's gone to tell Mr. Maitland all about it — oh, I 
can't bear that he should know that poor father is so 
egregiously foolish I What will he think ? Oh, I can't 
bear it I" 
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A alow Unsh bnmt up over her f aoe, she seemed to hear 
all that was paaamg between her father and Maitland— the 
old man^B wandering account of his act of fatuous generosity, 
Haitland's pity and surprise at his incredible folly. 

** I've heard him say that the world would be a better 
place if there were more men like Father in it/* she thought, 
trying to comfort herself a little. "And it's true in a 
sense, but oh . • . what are we to do about this? 
Shall I go over and bring father back ? ** she thought. 
«< Or shall I just let him expose all his folly ? Mr. Mait- 
land must know it pretty well by this time I And yet I 
thought I did-— and this came to me as a surprise ; I 
didn't think that even Father could have done such a thuig. 
Ah, there he is coming back." 

But it seemed another man altogether who returned ; 
his step was light* his face beamed with innocent joyousness. 

"Well — did Mr. Maitland throw any light on the 
matter ? '^ Alex asked, raising her face from the pillows. 

" I have had a long, a most interesting talk with our 
friend over the way," he replied ; "and have come back 
with my mind relieved — entirely relieved." He threw 
himself into his armchair and leant beck. In both his 
attitude and the tone of his voice a mighty relief was 
indeed manifest. " We began, of course, with the practical 
view of the matter. I explained my position carefully to 
him, and he seemed to grasp it at all points, ethically as 
well as practically. There is where I find Bobert such a 
true adviser, he is at heart an idealist, though so strangely 
able to direct money and other affairs. . . . Then we dis- 
cussed possible methods of meeting the difficulty, and he 
went into that matter with a clearness that was really 
very extraordinary. His knowledge of technicalities is 
amazing." The intonation Old Hopeful gave to this word 
was a marvel of expression ; it conveyed at once contempt, 
bewilderment, and respect, if such contradictory feelings 
can exist together. "He seems to have quite mastered 
the question of investments, a subject I have never given 
any attention to. Well, Robert's wish was to find out how 
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and in what our little, capital is invested. We tonched 
incidentally on the interesting question whether the in- 
dividnal has a right to possess capital at all. I should 
have gone further into this inquiry, but Robert suggested 
another day for the pursuance of this, and we kept to 
aflFairs. I am ne^^ very clear as to my investments ; but he 
made this perfectly clear to me — ^that it is out of the 
question for me to — as he terms it — ' lift my investments.' 
Then he proposes — ^in fact he has already arranged with me 
— that he most kindly advances me this hundred pounds 
out of some money for which he is at present receiving 
merely nominal interest. I shall, of course, pay him a 
good interest yearly on the sum ; he proposes two and a 
half per cent., fully more than he is at present receiving. 
So all is well, he is benefited and I am benefited. The 
dark cloud has in fact rolled away, dear Alex, as a hundred 
times before. We have much — much to be thankful 
for " 

There was an ominous silence for a minute. 

** Then you actually agreed to take this money from 
Mr. Maitland ? " Alex said. There was, to a hearing ear, 
the sound of a rising storm in her voice. 

^* Not only that, dear Ales, but I have it here — a chequci 
all carefully made out to me. There can be no mistake." 

" Let me see it." 

Old Hopeful fumbled in his breast-pocket, bringing out 
strange howls ; he seemed to cany all his correspondence on 
his person. 

'* This is itr— no, that is the memorandum of the appeal 
to the Home Secretary from the Kent fruit growers. Here 
—this will be it— no, again I * The Eastern Atrocities in a 
Nutshell ' — an eloquent bit of pamphlet work — I am a great 
believer in the power and influence of the pamphlet. Here 
— I have it— £100, pay to Alexander Hope (signed) Bobert 
Maitland. Gould anything be more distinct, more business- 
like?" 

He handed the little slip of paper to Alex. She took it 
and rose from her chair. 
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" We've been poor all our lives, Father," she said, in a 
queer, new voice, hoarse wiih emotion, ** but hitherto weVe 
been self-respecting, and I for one am anxious to remain so. 
I'd rather starve than take Mr. Maitland's money. I'm 
ashamed that you should ever dream of doing it. Tou 
have no proper pride, no independence. I believe you 
would go round the village with your hat in your hand 
beting from door to door without minding " 

'* Alex — ^Alex 1 " the old man cried, shrinking back into 
his chair as if she had dealt him a blow. 

^Tm going to give it back to Mr. Maitland," Alex 
continued. *'You shan't make us all beggars, if I can 
helpiti" 
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"I? Oh, waa I rnde to jon, Mr. Maitland ? " cried 
poor Alex. 

''Tes, you said some very disagreeable things to me/' 
he returned. " Well, what about the cheque ? " 

Alex rose and took it from the desk mutely. Maitland 
came and stood beside her. 

" Here, shake hands, and forget our quarrel I And I 
may as well tell you that I am coming to see Matilda 
to-morrow about something. Those boys of hers must go 
to school — and I am going to payj*^ 

Alex winced as if he had struck her. " Oh I *' she cried 
out in a pained voice. 

"Alex, my dear, there are many things you have to 
learn, and one of them is this — that you have a right to 
suffer yourself as much as you please for the sake of pride, 
but that you have no right to make other people suffer for 
it. I am going to do this for the boys whether you like it 
or not — ^however much your pride suffers. I can manage 
Matilda, and — ^yes, I think I can manage you, too I " 

His face melted into an irrepressible snule as he uttered 
the last words. 

Alex turned away, the cheque held tightly in her hand, 
and silently retraced her steps across the Square. 

Old Hopeful still sat listlessly where she had left him. 
She fell on her knees by his side. 

" Forgive me, Father ! Won't you forget all the horrid 
things I said ? " she cried. " It's all right about that 
wretched money I Here it is I " 

" You have brought it back again ? " he said, sitting 
up and looking at her in astonishment. 

His face was pale and withered, and the white hair, all 
rumpled about his brow, gave him a pitiful look. Behind 
him on the table stood the jar full of willow 'catkins, 
breathing of hope and the coming of spring. The contrast 
struck Alex with a pang. 

" Yes, Father," she said, holding his hand and smoothing 
it with her own. "Mr. Maitland explained things to me, 
and I saw the matter in a different l^ht. I think you are 
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right to tmst to yoar friend and to let him help yon, as 
I*m sore yon wonld help him were he in yonr place.^' 

''Indeed I should, heartily, gladly, to my last penny. 
Bnt yon seemed bo much annoyed— yon spoke so sharply, 
my dear *' 

"I know I did. I am very sorry. Do forgive me, 
Father, and forget about it. Why, you look quite ill I " 

'' No, no, I am not ill — only vexed. At my age what 
hurts the feeUngs hurts the action of the heart, top. I 
shall be all right presently, my dear. I am just going into 
the garden for hsU an hour. Those potatoes must be 
attended to. That is a little thing I can do, at least, one 
small but useful contribution to the household, I do think, 
for what should we do if we had to buy potatoes 1 " 

He went away then, and Alex sat down by the window, 
her mood of relief all gone, a gnawing bitterness at her 
heart. 

'' How I hate and despise myself I " she thought. ** I 
am for ever acting on impulse, and will, I suppose, to the 
end of the chapter. And how it hurts to take that money I 
Oh, I wonder if Mr. Maitland ever felt angry and abject as 
I do now ? I*m feeling so spiteful and horrid that I'd like 
to know he did sometimes. What would it feel like to be a 
beauty— one of those women who can make men grovel at 
their feet — ^I wonder ? How can I think of anything so 
hateful — ^but just for an hour I Oh, what a sickening idea I 
I am a brute — ^no fit companion for a woman like Matilda I " 

She was roused by Matilda's entrance, and sprang up, 
saying — 

'* Oh, have you come in ? Father and I have had such 
a pamful scene. I'm the very worst kind of beast that ever 
Uved,MoUyI" 

"Alex, do be more moderate I What have you been 
doing now?" said Matilda, unfastening her jacket and 
sitting down in the armchair. 

Alex noted the effect of the long sprays of willow, 
covered with their fluffy catkins, behind her sister's head, 
but this time the background suited Matilda's still pretty, 

I 
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gentle face well enonglt She sat and heard in ailence 
Alex' account of the whole affair. She treated the incident 
calmly, as she treated everything. 

" I went to Mr. Maitland,*' said Alex, "and gave him 
the cheqae. I was so angry I could scarcely speak, but he 
made me take it back/' 

'' How ? '' inquired Matilda. 

Alex flushed. *^ Oh, moral suasion, I suppose. Anyhow, 
I took it, and I hate to, and I hate him at this moment for 
doing it." She turned quickly away that MatQda might 
not see her face. ** By the way," she called from the door- 
way, ** Mr. MaiUand is coming over to see you to-morrow- 
He is going to talk to you about the boys going to schooL" 

^' Oh dear I " sighed Matilda, ** how I wish he could 
throw any light upon that, Alex I I don't know what 
to do." 

'^ Wait and see," said Alex, grimly. " He's done more 
difficult things than that." 

MatOda was mystified, and would have asked her what 
she meant, but Alex had disappeared. Her father was in 
the orchard, the children were scuttling all over the garden. 
She must be alone and quiet, she felt. She put on her hat, 
and then she started off at an astonishing paoe up the road 
beyond the village, and at the first comer she almost ran 
into Yan Oassilis, who was coming in the other direction. 

<' Hello!" he called. ''Where are you off to at this 
pace ? I was just coming to see you to ask " 

'' Don't ask anything," Alex interrupted him, '' at least, 
not of me. I'm too cross to speak a single word. Oo and 
* see Matilda, and ask her." 

" I won't go on if you're out. May I walk along with 
you?" 

'' No," she snapped, '' you mayn't. At least, of course, 
the high road is free to every one. You can walk where 
you like. But I want to walk as fast as ever I can for 
mUeSy without speaking a word." 

" All right— here goes I " said Van. He swung into a 
pace that was even faster than hers. Alex had to quicken 
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her BtepB to keep up with him. So they went on— in dead 
silence — ^not a word was spoken between them for some 
time. They passed the plantation beyond the village, 
tamed down the broad road between clipped hedges, where 
the land sloped in the distance to the sea. Here a part of 
the side-walk had been laid with sheU-gravel, and for a 
little there was no sonnd except the slight cmnching of 
Alex* footsteps on the sphntered shells. She walked on 
the pathway, Van in the middle of the road. Then Alex 
came off the path and they walked together, going nearly 
at the same pace. Still Van had not nttored a word. He 
looked ronnd at Alex, and saw that a dear colonr had risen 
in her cheeks and that she was getting ont of breath. At 
last they came within sight of the sea, gleaming grey in 
the distance, as if Ught stmck on steel. The tender chill 
spring wind blew towards them, and from the ehn trees in 
the field a bird sang like a sonl in bliss. 

All of a sadden Alex stopped, stood stOl, breathing very 
fast, and then looked np at Van, who had stopped too, and 
stood with his hands in his pockets and an air of supreme 
indifference gazing at the sea. 

**A good friend!" she said, laagMng. ^'Ton're as 
silent as a dog I " 

^* Shall we torn now ? " Van asked. She nodded, and 
tamed to walk beside him more slowly as they went up the 
hiU. But they did not speak till when Van paused at 
the road leading to Foxe Hall, Alex held ont her hand 
with a smile and bid him good-I^e. 

** Tou're very late, Aont Alex I " called the gleef nl 
children, as she came into the dming-room where they 
were at supper. ** Where have you been ? " 

** IVe been out for a long walk with a black dog, as 
Katharine would say, but IVe got rid of him at last," 
said Alex, cheerfully, helping herself to some of her father's 
vegetable mess-^tluui which no greater compliment could 
be paid to Old Hopeful. 

''A little of the nuttose improves it very much, my 
dear," he said, pushing towards her the jar containing hiis 
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fayonrito preparation, and Alex was in such a mood of 
happy reaction, that she did eat a little of it, and gave the 
rest Burreptitionslj to the cat — an animal which very 
seldom rejected anything of an oleaginous natnre, even 
whan spread upon Flasmon biscnit. 

^*I wonder what Mr. Maitland will advise about the 
boys ? ^' said MatQda, later in the evening. 

''That they should be sent to school, I suppose,^' said 
Alex, with a hard note in her voice as she spoke. 



CHAPTER XVII 

So to school Matilda's boys went, and an infinite relief 
their going was to every one at Orchard Honse. It was a 
matter for specolation among the neighbonrs how Mrs. 
Chalmers conld afford to send her boys to snch a good 
school, but their cnriosity on this point was never satisfied. 
Not even his wife knew that Bobert Maitland paid for the 
edncation of Matilda's boys. Alex wonld have hked to tell 
Mrs. Maitland about it, bat she was sternly forbidden to do 
so. It made her feel quite giulty when Aunt E. Y. said 
to her one day — 

^* I'm glad Matilda is sensible enongh to educate those 
boys of hers so well." 

They were walking back from church together, Bobert 
Maitland and the children a little ahead, when Aunt E. Y. 
made this remark. Alex replied evasively, and turned the 
conversation by an adroit reference to Mr. Scott's sermon. 
Alex had an inimitable talent for mimicry, which she very 
often turned upon the luckless minister of Crossriggs. Her 
power lay not so much in reproducing the tones of his voice 
as in inventing the sort of things he would be likely to say 
on any given subject. She had a repertoirs of *' Scott's 
sermons," all absolute nonsense, yet each hitting off to a 
nicety the character of one of the poor man's unfortunate 
discourses. Even Aunt E. Y., who did not approve of 
Alex and her ways, was forced to laugh when the girl burst 
into one of those mock sermons. So to divert the old lady 
from her talk about the education of Matilda's boys, Alex 
began to make mincemeat of what they had just heard. 

'^I'll construct one on the same lines and preach it to 
you to-morrow, Miss Elizabeth," she told her. 
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They pamsed at the gate of Orchard House as she spoke, 
and joined Matilda and MaiUand. 

" What are you going to do to-morrow ? " he asked. 

** Invent a delicious new Scott sermon,'* said Alex, 
*' taking, I think, Lmons as my subject. Lemons : one, 
their sourness ; two, their scarceness ; three, their value." 
She paused for a moment, waiting for the laugh that 
generally followed on her efforts, then, with one of her in- 
imitable gestures, ^' Laugh, Mr. Maitland I " she commanded ; 
*' don't make me feel like a fool, even if I am one I " 

And Bobert threw back his head and laughed ungrudg- 
ingly, before the very face of Aunt E. Y. 

'^ You know you are really the most savage critic that 
poor Mr. Scott has," Alex went on. ^' I Bay what I think 
of him and of his sermons ; you don't say, but your silence 
is infinitely damning." 

" It's perfectly true, Alex, you feel much more kindly 
towards Scott than I do, in reality. You think that he has 
some good about him somewhere, while I ■ " 

^' The eloquent ellipse I " laughed Alex. Just at that 
moment, the Admiral's carriage drove past. Van was 
sitting beside the old man, looking very sorry for himself. 
Evidently Mr. Scott's discourse and his grandfather's 
company were proving too much for him altogether. At 
sight of the little group by the Orchard House gate he 
seemed to be seized with a wish to join it, for a yard or 
two further down the Square the carriage stopped and Van 
got out. He called to the man to drive on. 

** I'll walk," he said, and forthwith joined the party at 
the Hope's door. ^* I've sent my grandfather back alone," 
he said. *' It's beyond me to stand any more of it just now." 

^* It ? " Alex inquired with a whimsical expression. 

*' Oh— Sundays, and sermons, and Gran I " he cried. 

** Then will you cast in your lot with us ? " Alex asked, 
** I can tell you exactly what there is to eat — cold mutton, 
jam roly-poly and— MatQda, I don't believe there is any 
*and,' is there?" 

" Good company I " Van interpolated. " Yes, thanks, 
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m stay. I'm awfollj fond of oold mutton and jam 
roly-poly." 

^ All right — come in I The children are jomping with 
hnngrinees,'' said Alex, preceding him up the path. Old 
Hopeful met them at the door. He was the only one of 
tiie small Crossriggs community who aeyer went to church, 
for he held views against conventional church-going. He 
greeted young Oassilis warmly. 

** Come in— K»me in, to be sure I We are delighted to 
see you, or to have you drop in for any meal. We are 
very simple in our ways, you know, but the simpler the 
meal, the warmer the welcome. And what have you been 
about ? Have you found time to read * The Enquiry into 
the Causes of Poverty ' ? — a brave attempt to cope with a 
wide subject. Come in — come this way I '* 

He was talking all the time as he ushered his young 
guest along the dark litUe hall with its shabby, matted 
floor towards the dioing-room (by courtesy so-called) — 
that bleak, but sunny apartment where the Hopes fed. 

<* Thank Heaven, Sunday is clean-tableoloth day in poor 
households I '' sighed Alex, in an aside to Matilda. 

But she need not have troubled herself about such matters. 
Van had not a thought for any little discrepanciea that 
might have annoyed some people. He was perfectly happy 
and oblivious of other things— Already deep in a discussion 
on poverty with Mr. Hope, who, had he chosen to look at 
the question less in the abstract and more in the personal 
light, might really have been able to contribute some 
valuable knowledge to his young friend. Katharine brought 
in a bald, ungamished joint of cold mutton (for parsley 
was scarce that spring, and Alex could not i^ord it), 
also a dish of potatoes, and a mess of curious-looking 
food-stuff for Old Hopeful, who scorned the carnivorous 
tastes of his family. 

^' This- is one of my favourite dishes,*' he said. ^* Let me 
give you some of it to begin with, Cassilis. Carrots, sliced, 
peppered, and stewed so nicely in vegetable oil by our good 
Katiiarine, then surrounded with rice — rice, the staff of life 
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in wiser lands than ours I Let me give yon a helping of 
this," 

"Don't— I pray yon, don't I " Alex whispered. "It's 
an awf al preparation ! " 

Bnt Van decided to try the cnrions food, and mnch 
to Mr. Hope's satisfaction was supplied with a liberal 
helping. 

"Carrots are a generous diet," the old man went on, 
" and one well suited to this part of the oountiy. I am 
writing a pamphlet just now for distribution through the 
country-side on * The virtues of the Oarrot as a foodstuff.' " 

Alex watched Van as he tasted his first mouthful of the 
carroi^tew, and now she carved a slice of cold mutton and 
laid it on a plate which she pushed imperceptibly towards 
the young man. 

"Change the plates in a minute, when father isn't 
looking 1 " she directed him, sotto voce. 

The mute gratitude in his eyes almost moved her to 
laughter as he quickly effected the exchange she proposed. 
Old Hopeful had a great deal to say, meantime, on the 
subject of carrots. 

" A valuable article of diet that is a good deal despised 
among us here in Scotland. We'll give one or two to our 
horses as a treat, yet hesitate to feast upon them ourselves." 
He paused to draw breath and an awful little piping voice 
exclaimed — 

" Mr. Cassilis isn't eating his carrots I " It was Mike, 
who sat on the opposite side of the table, his round eyes 
fixed upon the unusual guest. 

" And Mike isn't munching his mutton ! " Van retorted, 
while Alex gave a dexterous turn to the conversation by 
asking her father to tell Yan about his new scheme for 
evening classes for field-labourers. Old Hopeful was 
launched on this topic immediately, and the carrots 
were forgotten. 

When the meal, such as it was, had ended, they strolled 
out into the little orchard behind, from which the 
house got its name. It was one of those rare days, early 
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in May^rare in Scotland, at least— with delicate Une sky 
and Bonahine which is brilliant and yet lacks the glare 
of the snnuner son. The little orchard was a sheet of 
bloom ; the old, neglected trees, low-spreading and gnarled, 
had pnt on all their brayery. Alex cast herself down on 
the torf with an exclamation of delight. 

** Did yon ever smell anything so delicious as this ? " 
she said. *^ Shnt yonr eyes and yon can fancy that it is 
blowing straight oat of the gates of Paradise from some 
inner celestial garden ; it almost makes me cry. There's 
nothing real as perfect as that, I'm sure — ^no happiness like 

She stopped, and gathered np a handfnl of the fallen 
petals and smelt them rapturously. 

" I wonder if there isn't ? " Van asked. He lay on the 
grass with his hands clasped under his head, gazing up into 
the mass of blossom above him. Then he sat up suddenly 
and turned to Alex : ** You've had a pretty rough time of it 
till now," he said. '^All your good times have still to 
come, and they toUl^ right enough— they mt^^it's only 
justice I " 

^' I don't believe very much in that argument," she said. 
''In the first place, I've never done anything to deserve 
good fortune, and in the second, there are terrible injustices 
done under the sun every day. I've seen them." 

"Well, they are not going to happen to you — ^not if 
I can help it. You are going to have ease and wealth 
and" — he paused and looked straight at her, and added 
softly— "and Z(w«/" 

Alex met his eyes for a moment, and then rose hastily, 
saying with a laugh — 

" Ease and wealth I'll never have, my young friend, and 
as for love, thank Heaven, I've enough of that commodity, 
for what would life be without it ? I thmk— yes, I do 
think— all the children love me, and if the neighbours care 
half afi much for me as I care for them, I'm well off in that 
quarter too." 

She sauntered off among the blossoming apple-trees 
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talking and langhing as she went, and Van had to follow 
her, stooping to avoid the low-spreading boughs. His 
f onng f aoe was doaded and he was silent. 

** I say, Miss Hope,** he began presently, ** I most go 
home now." Adding, ** I wish I oould call yon something 
kinder than ^Miss Hope.' Every one is so stiff here. 
I dont know any one well enough to drop titles with 
them." 

Alex laughed. ** You needn^t call me * Miss Hope,' I'm 
sure, if you don't like it. Call me anything you like. 
Alexandra Magdalen is my name— Alex is a short-cut ; 
Magdalen must be taken as a whole. Matilda used to call 
me Sandy as a child. I was such a little tom-boy." 

"Sandy? That's capital I May I caU you that?" 
asked Van, eagerly. 

** Oh dear, yes ; of course you may I " said Alex. 

She thought no more about it, not being given to 
"keeping up her dignity" with any one. Only, some 
weeks later on, when Matilda had heard Van employ the 
little nickname and looked rather astonished, Alex said to 
her afterwards — 

** He didn't do it without asking leave. I told him he 
might call me * Sandy ' if he liked." 

" Oh, Alex, it's scarcely suitable, is it ? " said her sister. 

*^ Suitable ? I should hope not I Who wants to be 
suitable, except people like James Beid ? " retorted Alex, 
gaily. 

But MatOda shook her head, though she made no further 
remark. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

^ This is for yoa. Miss Alex," aaid Eatharine, bringing in 
a note to Alex one morning some weeks later. 

** It's a note from the Admiral, telling me not to come, 
I suppose," said Alex, as she tore open the envelope. 

The note was written by Yan to his grandfather's 
dictation, and expressed a hope that Alex would come rather 
earlier than nsnal that afternoon, and that she would stay 
and help the Admiral to entertain some ladies of his 
aoquaintanoe who were coming from a distance — ^^^old 
cats I" Yan had commented in expressive parenthesis. 
This was not at all the sort of thing in which Alex shone, 
but she did not like to disappoint the old man, and so she 
put on her best frock and set out earlier than usuaL 

It was a very hot day in the middle of July, when there 
seemed to be a suggestion of thunder in the air. 

*' Just enough to turn the cream, and sour the temper 
of the old ladies I " as Alex said. ^* I know they'll be dis- 
agreeable to me, and I hate that— it's so difficult not to be 
rude in self-defence. But I won't, if I can help it, for the 
Admiral thinks them of great importance, and the poor 
dear old man may be allowed his own peculiarly petty joys, 
as he has not got eyes like the rest of us." 

** Do take an umbrella, I'm sure it will rain, and your 
dress will cockle up with a drop," said Matilda. 

** Oh, bother my dress, it must just cockle then I " 

^^Tou really should never have good clothes, Alex," 
sighed Matilda, ** for you are incapable of taking care of 
them I" 

^ Quite. I'd like always to be clad in a neat bathing- 
suit — the most suitable wear for the Scotch climate— and 
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be done with it all at once I Oh, I hope those boreaome 
people won't stay long I " 

^* Now, Alex, do try to be pleasant to them, eyen if they 
are disagreeable. What good does it ever do to be mde ? " 

** Bade, dear ? I never even thought of being mde. 
Only, of coarse, if people are frigid, I can play at being 
frigid, too— qnite well ; it's one of J the easiest things to act, 
thoogh it's not quite in my character." 

She laughed, and tacked the book she was going to read 
to the Admiral under her arm, then lifted her light skirt 
from the dust and set out on her walk to Foze Hall. The 
day was very hot, and by the time she reached the Hall she 
was glad enough to get into the shady library, where the 
old man was waiting for her. Van was somewhere about 
the house, for she could hear him whistling to himself, 
though he did not come into the room. 

'* It is most kind of you to have come early to-day," 
said the Admiral, settling himself with a sigh of satisfaction 
to listen to Alex' charming low voice. " The ladies who 
are coming in presently are, as I think I mentioned, the 
Misses Brinley, sisters of Lord Lonelands — old family 
friends." 

*' Yes," said Alex, ^ I have met them sometimes at Mrs. 
Laurence's." 

*'You have? The late Lord Lonelands was an old 
friend of mine. They are bringing a niece with them, too 
— a Miss Pym. Her father was one of the Pyms of Pyms- 
field, a family very well known in Staffordshire, and her 
unde, Fonsonby Pym, was Master of the Hounds in Blank- 
shire in my day. Well, go on, go on. I am interrupting 
you, and we have not too much time." 

The reading went on until the grinding of carriage 
wheels below the window warned them that the guests had 
arrived. The Admiral was quite in a flurry, Alex could 
not understand why. He got up, then sat down again, then 
got up once more ; rang the bell to order tea, fussed over 
ike position of the tea-table, and where Alex was to sit, 
and so on« 
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Presentlj the two Miflses Brinley and their nieoe were 
shown in, and after a minute the old man began to say — 

** Where is Van, I wonder ? Miss Hope, did jon hiappen 
to see him when yon came in ? " 

** I did not see him, but I heard him whistling in the 
bad^onnd,*' said Alex. 

Both the Misses Brinley turned and looked at her. The 
niece also, who wore a very large hat pulled far over her 
eyes, glanced up from under the brim of it. Alex was 
looUng very well : the heat of the room had given her a 
little extra colour, and her dim lavender dress suited her, 
showing oS the splendid coils of hair which were her only 
claim to beauty. She sat pouring out tea, and evidently 
the Misses Brinley could not place her to their own satis- 
faction. They totally ignored having met her before, 
although in reality they had done so several times. One 
talked loudly and volubly to the Admiral. The other sat 
in grim silence, only now and then assenting vaguely to 
any remark that Alex made, and looking towards the door. 
They were plain women of about fifty and fiftynsix, 
dressed with no r^ard to taste, but each wore precious 
ear-rings dangling from very ugly, shrivelled ears; this 
alone gave any distinction to their appearance. One had a 
twisted forefinger, of which she seemed rather proud as she 
spread her hand out on h^r knee and examined it from time 
to time. Their boots were large and flat, their voices 
unsympathetic, and their eyes as cold as grey pebbles. Thor 
niece, on the contrary, was rather a pretty girl, with a great 
deal of very much diffused colour that ran into her neck 
and ears ; large eyes, a wide hat trimmed with roses, and a 
cotton gown. She just sat in absolute silence, eating, but 
not even attempting to join in the very lop-sided con- 
versation that Alex was endeavouring to carry on with 
her aunt. 

** Enough I " said Alex, to herself. ^^ I, too, will become 
monosyllabic.^' A long silence fell. 

*' Has your garden suffered from the rain last night ? " 
said Miss Brinley. 
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« Very Utile," said Alex. 

Another silence. Then the door opened ; Van came in» 
followed by his dogs, and in a moment Alex saw with 
amusement the whole explanation of the little comedy. 

Both the Misses Brinley welcomed him warmly and abnoet 
coqnettishly, giving him messages from a nephew, wonder- 
ing why he had not come to see them for such a long 
time, inqniring abont his plans for the autumn, to which 
amenities Tan replied as civilly as he conld, looking, Alex 
thought, just a little amused. One Miss Brinley imme- 
diately plunged into conversation with Alex, while the 
Admiral was talking to the other— so obviously there was 
nothing for Van to do but make himself agreeable to the 
niece. She woke up wonderfully. From under the brim 
of her big hat she looked up at him and smiled, and, like the 
dumb man^s, *^the string of her tongue was loosed.'* Alex 
was too mudi amused to be indignant at the remarks Miss 
Brinley was now making to her about Groesriggs and the 
people there. It filled her with humorous deUght to watch 
the whole scene. That any one could take Yan and his 
prospects seriously had never occurred to her before, but 
now she saw that worldly wisdom ia longnsighted. She 
could have laughed aloud as the Misses Bzinley and Miss 
Pym rose to go, altogether ignoring her in their eagerness 
to make some appointment with Van for the following 
week. 

^^ Most agreeable women I ** the Admiral remarked, when 
they had left the room along with Yan. ** I gather that 
Miss Pym is pretty, too.*' 

'^ Does he mean * as well as the aunts,* or that she only 
is pretty and agreeable?'* thought Alex. She answered 
gaily, ** Oh, quite pretty — a lovely colour.** 

^ Ah, die is an only child — the whole of the Pyms- 
field estates will come to her,** said the artless old man. 
'* Did Yan have any conversation with her ? ** 

^' A great deal. I think Miss Pym seemed to find kirn 
most agreeable,** said Alex. 

*• Ah, young people I The boy sees too few of his own 
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age here. There is very little society for a young man in 
this neighbourhood/' 

Alex assentedy and just as she said good-bye to the 
Admiial, Van letnmed — rather heated^ a little conscious- 
lookingy perhaps, but gay with the gaiety of indubitable 
relief. 

*' Gome through the garden,*' he said to Alex, following 
her to the door, ^* I'll let you out by the other gate." 

*' Isn't it going to rain ? " she said, glancing anxiously 
up at the sky. 

" Oh, no— or only a few drops — nothing," Van assured 
her. But by the time they got into the garden it was a 
heavy thunder shower. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Thb quick drops, as large as peas, fell heavily from the 
suddenly darkened sky. 

'^It^s going to be a downponr — what abont yoor 
frock? "said Van. 

Alex looked hopelessly down at her dress. " I always 
knew it would rain if I put it on. I said so to Matilda. 
I am the kind of woman who should never put on a 
good gown — iVs doomed to destruction the moment I get 
into it.** 

«<Make a run for the house/' Van suggested. Alex 
hesitated. 

" One drop does it/* she said tragically. « It crinkles 
up with every one. Oh, woe is me I I must go into the 
tool-shed and wait there.** 

«< Come under the yew tree. You*Il be as dry as lime 
— it*s much better,'* said Van. They ran along the narrow 
path, and went through the door that led into the other 
garden. 

There stood the ancient tree which made the only 
claim of Foxe Hall to distinction. The house, after all« 
was only two hundred years old, but for ages before house 
or garden had been thought of that great thing had been 
growing in the field. Generation after generation had 
passed away ; houses had been built and had fallen to 
ruin ; many, many times the, land on which it stood had 
changed owners ; the history of the piece of ground, or the 
reason of the tree*s first pLemting,had long been forgotten. 
Still it grew and flourished, drawing into its black branches 
all the goodness of the surrounding soil, stretching silently 
up and up and out and out, throwing long, dark arms 
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farther ; a thicket of saplings laying hold of the earth, in 
their torn, from the ends of its farthest shoots. 

Underneath the higher branches there was a tent-like 
space, big enough to have been an ambnsh for twenty men. 
Blind night hung there always— always, too, the same 
dryness where no rain or dew ever f eU, the same scent of 
earth, and the same spicy smell of foliage. A little sort of 
passage had been made in one place through the branches, 
and when you lifted the flap of green that covered the 
opening, yon seemed to be entering a twilight room. Tan 
held the branch high to aUow Alex to pass ; it gave an 
angry creak, as if at an indignity, and swung back into 
place again. Under the branches everything was very quiet ; 
the noise of the rain, now pouring in torrents outside, was 
only a far-away drumming overhead, and a hissing as it 
fell on the branches far beyond. Not a drop reached the 
dry, reddish floor of fallen needles. 

Alex gathered her thin lilac skirts about her, and sat 
down on the low bench beside the trunk of the tree. 
Tan threw himself on the ground at her feet, his hands 
clasping his knees, his head thrown back — ^in the dim 
light it looked very fine, like some modem bust, touched 
with the spirit of the antique. Alex watched him with 
pleasure: as he held his face at that angle, the curve 
of lips and throat, the small head, the one straight line 
made by the brow and nose in profile, always won her 
admiration. 

**A penny, this minute, Alex, if you^ll tell me what 
you^re thinking about I '* he said suddenly, turning to 
her. 

Alex laughed. '' I was thinking how good you were 
to look at, and how I*d like to have been handsome 
myself I *' Yan said nothing, only smiled. *' I don't mind 
a bit in general,*' she went on ; '* in fact, I've sense enough 
to see that it only adds a great deal of trouble to a woman's 
life when she's a beauty. Thank heaven, I've got all the 
looks that are necessary for everyday, humdrum, human 
life. Only just now and then, when I see any one beautiful, 

K 
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I wonder what it would have been like to attract in that 
kind of way." 

" You're bo wfwittractive, of course 1 " 

"Yes, I am— in that way— quite. But IVe had all the 
love I want," — she paused and added — ^"^or nearly all, 
without it, BO I do very welL" 

''Better than some of us, if youVe got that," Van 
muttered in a low voice. 

He was picking up the scarlet, waxen berries that had 
fallen on the ground, and now began to shy them at a 
robin — a dismal, moulting summer robin — which was 
flittering about amongst the lower branches. 

'' Do leave that poor bird alone I " said Alex. '' I so 
respect the shamefaced feeling that makes it lurk in the 
undergrowth when it is all shabby like that. IVe often 
felt just the same, on the days when I look particularly 
ugly. I*d like to hop about under a hedge, and never 
issue into light or company at all." 

'* I can't imagine you lurking in a hedge at any time, 
Sandy." 

Alex sat looking up into the dense shadow above them 
and made no reply. In the sQenoe that ensued, they 
could hear the pattering of the far-off rain, but no other 
sound. 

'* What a weird place this is T* she said at last. *^ I 
wonder what things We happened here long ago. Do you 
remember the yew at Borrodale — 

f * * • • « Beneath whose sable roof . : . 

Ghostly shapes might meet at noontide, 

Fear and trembling Hope, Silence, and Foresight, 

Death the skeleton and Time the shadow ' ? " 

She threw out her thin brown hands with a sudden gesture. 
" Oh, let us come out I It's oppressing me in here. Ill 
begin to see the ghostly shapes in another minute ! '* She 
rose and stood leaning against the seared trunk of the great 
tree. " * Silence and Foresight— Death the skeleton and Time 
the shadow.^ Oh, Van, we're here for such a moment ; is it 
at all worth while ? Think of all that has passed and that 
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will pass here after we^re just earth again— like that 1 " 
She pressed her foot into the dry, soft ground. ^* I do so 
love the living of life — ^it*s dreadful to think of if 

*'Alez," said 7an. He had risen and stood beside 
her. ^^You said a moment ago that you had got all the 
love you wanted." 

'^ So I have, and far more than I deserve I " she said 
lightly, bending forward to look through a chink in the 
branches. 

^'Well, I haven't, I can assure yon. No one in the 
whole world, except Gran, cares two straws about me — and 
he only a little." 

^'Wdl, it's your own fault if that is the case," said 
Alex, severely. She smiled, adding, " There will be plenty 
of charming young women ready to care for you some day, 
Yan ; don't you begin to see that, even now ? " 

A remembrance of the little scene with the Misses 
Brinley half an hour before, amused her greatly. All 
the same, she looked at Yan with a sudden new interest. 
Was it possible that he was really of importance socially 
in the eyes of such women — ^matrimonially even? She 
laughed again at the mere idea of it. 

"Oh— hang the charming young women! I hate 
them alL" 

"No, you don't! Or if you do, you're very foolish. 
Don't begin to pose, Yan, it's such a temptation. I did it 
myself at your age." 

"Ton do it still," said Yan, suddenly savage. "You 
try to pose as a grandmother. It's so affected, ^ndy." 

He moved a little nearer to her and, for an instant, 
Alex looked into his eager face. Then she turned away 
sharply, saying— 

"Oh, there's the sun coming out. I must fly home 
now. I have to help the boys with their lessons." 

Without looking at him again, she stooped down and 
ran out of the green doorway, lifting the heavy branch 
and shaking the raindrops from her dress as she reached 
the open air, and turned with a sigh that was, perhaps, 
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mingled with a little pain, into the shining outer world 
once more. 

The shower had passed completely now, and the sun, 
intolerably hot, beat down npon the walks and the drenched 
garden beds. By the side of the path that led into the 
garden there was a hedge of flowering lavender. Its sharp 
scent, drawn out by the rain and sun, filled the air. Alex 
pulled some of it, stooping on purpose to hide her hot face, 
and then, twirling the scented sprays against her cheek, she 
hurried along the garden paths. A hundred flowers, beaten 
down by the rain for an hour, were beginning to revive, red 
and blue, roses and jasmine, rows and rows of lilies and 
carnations— the moisture and the heat brought out all 
their scent. 

"Don't keep that stuflF, I'll get you a rose," said Van, 
looking at the lavender. 

" This is so sweet, and it matches my dress." 

"An old maid's flower, Sandy — ^throw it away I See, 
I've got a rose that hasn't been spoilt." 

He brought it to her, shaking off the rain-drops that had 
fallen on his arm from the bush. 

It was a rose very nearly full blown ; a new variety, 
that glowed ahnost scarlet at the heart. All passion and 
unspoken desire seemed to find expression in it as he laid 
the perfect blossom in her hand. 

Alex took it without a smile. "It is lovely," she said. 
" But I feel as if I had seen a ghost in there." 

She glanced back at the great tree, black against the 
brilliant garden beds. 

*' What sort of ghost ? " Van asked, walking beside her 
listlessly now. 

"Oh, it was only your face in that greenish light, I 
suppose. It looked as if you were under water, or some- 
thing ever so far away." 

They had reached the garden door by this time, and 
Alex refused to let Tan walk with her any further. 

" Oo back and amuse your grandfather," she said. " I'm 
going to take this rose to old Miss Beid." 
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Van said nothing. He watched her walk off, noticing 
her long, free step and the fine carriage of her head, then 
turned back to the house. He looked at his watch, and 
for a moment his hand trembled like that of an old man. 
There was a very deep furrow between his black eyebrows, 
and, slowly mounting the steps to the door, he breathed like 
a man that who has been running too fast. 

Alex walked quickly home. " Scarcely a drop 1 " she 
said, when MatUda called out to know if the rain had ruined 
her gown, '' I was under shelter the whole time. What a 
lovely evening I Gome, Matty — ^I want to go along and see 
old Miss Beid." 

Matilda laid aside her eternal sewing, as Alex called it, 
and they started off together. 

The close sitting-room ftt the Beids did seem very dingy 
as they came in out of the brave summer world out-of-doors, 
for Miss Bessie Beid — ^good woman I — ^was skilled in aU the 
little arts that make home hideous. There was a specimen 
of her handiwork at every turn — a painted tambourine here, 
a stark water-colour there, whilst miniature animals in 
crockery seemed to crawl on every ledge. Framed photo- 
graphs, of all kinds, were everywhere, and a vase in one 
corner (Alex blushed, as she noticed it, for the obtuseness 
of the kind heart that had put it there) held a quantity of 
artificial almond blossom, made out of pink tissue paper 
and stuck upon thorn branches. Taste, I suppose is only a 
constant, delicate expression of opinion, and Miss Bessie 
Beid's opinions — ^poor dear!— must have been singularly 
confused. 

She welcomed her visitors with what Alex used to call 
'' the cold glitter of her^ toothsome smile," and much tink- 
ling and twinkling of ornaments. Had it been earlier in 
the day, they knew that very soon the door would have 
opened and the little maid-servant appeared, clutching a 
tray containing tea-cups that tasted of dead air (having 
been turned up for perhaps a week on a shelf), each holding 
about a thimbleful of pale yet bitter tea. There would also 
be a plate of broken meats in the shape of bits of cake and 
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stale cakelets, spread by Miss Bessie's own untiring fingers, 
with sour-tasted, rainbow-hued sugar-icing, and garnished 
with chips of coloured peel. The collation was inevitable ; 
no one, at any hour after two p.m., had ever escaped it ; 
the chink of preparation became audible as soon as the 
guests was seated. To-day, however, Alex and Matilda had 
timed themselves to escape — it really was too late, and Miss 
Bessie did not insist. Her welcome was sincere, and she 
kissed Alex afiFectionately. It always made Alex feel a little 
guilty — ^this kindness of Miss Bessie's. 

** She is good and kind, when my life is spent in the 
effort to keep at bay the attentions of a brother whom she 
considers the most perfect man on earth," thought Alex. 
Leaving Matilda to speak to her, she crossed the room 
and bent over the sofa where old Miss Beid was sitting, 
bunched up by stiff pillows that supported her in a 
curiously upright position. Alex was a great favourite of 
hers, so she brightened and stammered out a few painful 
sentences. 

^ I have brought you a rose. Miss Beid," said Alex, 
" It is a new kind and very beautiful." 

The old woman stretched out her trembling hand, and 
slowly lifted the red, red rose. She bent her flabby face 
with its poor dim eyes and twisted mouth down to it, and 
gazed at it long and in silence. Its aroma, its passionate 
beauty, its perfection, seemed to awe her. She did not 
speak a word. Just then the maid appeared, and Miss 
Bessie came up, saying, " it's time for you to say good- 
night. Auntie." The old woman mumbled out a word 
or two to Alex and Matilda, and then, still holding the 
rose in her hand, was led from the room. They could 
hear her slow, trailing footsteps as she limped off to her 
unregarded bed — ^to-morrow another of her eventless days 
would begin. Alex looked down, and her eyes filled with 
sudden tears. 

" I uHsh I hadn't brought it ! " she whispered to Matilda. 
Miss Bessie returned in a few minutes, bright as ever. 

"How wonderful," she said, seating herself with a 
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dink and a gleam of teeth ; *^ how wonderful dear auntie 
always is — so bright I She seems able to enjoy so much. 
I was playing her some selections from ^ Pinafore ' when 
James was here on Thursday, and I declare she quite entered 
into the spirit of the thing I I try to keep her up as much 
as possible. I brought her that card on the mantelpiece — 
the one with the three kittens in men's collars and ties — 
and she was quite delighted with it ! " 

Matilda made some tactful remark that covered Alex's 
silence, and Miss Bessie went on — 

'^ I was at Mrs. Laurie's in the afternoon, and the two 
Misses Brinley were there. They didn't know ww, of course," 
archly, shaking her head, ^^but I knew them; and they 
were on their way to Foxe Hall. You would see them 
there, Alex?" 

" Oh, yes I " laughed Alex. " Don't suppose they would 
know me either I They are a study Lu negatives, those 
women — ^not handsome, not well-dressed, not clever, not 
even rich, I suppose, and certainly not agreeable. All they 
are is just that they are the Misses Brinley I " She pressed 
Miss Bessie's knobby hand in a sudden access of liking. 
** Now, Matilda, don^t say anything charitable about them, 
for we understand one another I " 

^* They are not talkative people, certainly," said Matilda, 
*^ but I saw nothing disagreeable about them." 

*' Silent through pride ; if that's what you call agree- 
able. I can do it, too ; though with an effort And I did it 
for about ten minutes, until I felt that I mmt talk again." , 

^' Alex, Alex I James always says you are such a versa- 
tile creature 1 " exclaimed Miss Bessie. This was more than 
the versatile creature could stand. She glanced at her sister 
so meaningly that Matilda was constrained to rise and say 
good-bye. 

Miss Bessie, chinking, accompanied them to the door, 
and they walked slowly away in the delicious summer 
twilight. 

"Poor (5ld Miss Reid looked very feeble, I thought," 
said Matilda. 
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Alex replied with a sudden quiver in her voice. '* The 
living I ^ The living shall pram Thee I ' Oh, Matty, don't 
yon think that so long as we are alive, and move freely, 
and feel — ^if it's even sorrow — ^we should be giving praise 
for that ? " She walked on with her long, free step and 
that air of interest in the scene about her that always made 
her face so attractive. '^I vdsh I hadn't given her that 
rose — it hurt me." 

" Did you get it from the Admiral ? " 

^' No ; from Yan," Alex answered rather brusquely, and 
Matilda said no more. 



CHAPTER XX 

Thb ordinary limitationfi of poverty were nothing to a man 
of Old Hopefnl*B temperament. 

'' A handful with quietness I A dinner of herbs where 
love is ! Who would want more ? " 

He was sitting by the window, a Greek book in some- 
what ragged covers in his hand, his face glowing with con- 
tentment. Alex had been doing up the household books — 
not a cheerful occupation for an August evening, but not 
quite so depressing as in winter. Still, she had sighed once 
or twice, and when her father asked the reason, she answered 
rather sharply — 

*^ There's always reason enough when one has to make 
sixpence do the work of six shillings 1 " 

"Weill well I" said Mr. Hope, placidly. "I cannot 
say I have often felt the want of money, though I have 
very little." 

'*No, I don't suppose you have ; but a great deal of 
money was spent on your education, you know, father.'* 

" And what good has it done me from your point of 
view," replied Old Hopeful. " Have I ever been able to 
* make money,' as men say ? No, no ; I have rather spent 
what I had. Remember the fine old saying, Alex ; < What 
I spent Ihad ; what I saved I lost; what I gave I have. 
How true I Yellow dust I Just yellow dust, when all is said 
and done. Why, children, I will give any of you a penny 
for naming one of what I may call the hlessings of life that 
can be bought for money. I'm not speaking, remember, of 
food, fire, and raiment — ^we've enough of these to meet 
our wants. There's a puzzle for you ! " 

There was an immediate chorus from the children. 
187 
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'' NiM clothes,*' said Sally, wistfully. 

" A pony/' said one boy. 

*' A cricket-bat,'* said another. 

" Pamt-box," Mike said, in his little, low voice. 

"Clothes, Sally? Fie I Yon have clothes enough. 
Health and modesty in a yonng girl are far more than any 
fine clothes," said Old Hopefnl. "And why should yon 
wish for a pony, Oeorge ? Exercise on yonr own legs is 
far better for yon." 

"/said a cricket-bat," Peter remarked. 

Old Hopefnl sighed. " Well, well ; at yonr age I should 
have wanted a cricket-bat, too. Come, we must have 
pennies all ronnd, I see I " and they were dispensed, while 
Alex looked on with a smile, half bitter, half amused. 
But she said to Matilda afterwards — 

" I must make some more money, Matilda. Winter is 
coming on again, with fires and lights, and everything 
dearer, and the children are growing like mushrooms. I 
must do something, even if I have to break stones, or offer 
myself as precentor to the church I " 

Matilda's blue eyes filled with tears, and she pressed her 
sister's hand for a moment. 

" Oh, Alex— I cannot bear to think of all the worry I 
have brotight upon you 1 " 

" Worry, darling ? Why, the children are the joy of 
my heart. I could never live without them now. Do you 
know that I am getting old, Matilda — I shall be thirty next 
month, and thirty is the half of sixty ! " She burst out 
laughing. " Only think what Mike said to me yesterday. 
He stood looking up at me for some time, and then asked 
in his funny little voice, * Was zoo ever a servant. Aunt 
Alex ? ' I wondered what had put such a thing into the 
child's head, and asked him why he thought so, and he 
answered, ' Because I heard Mrs. Scott say wat if boo didn't 
take care zoo would be an o((2 maid in no time.' Mrs. Scott 
was right, you see." 

" Oh, Alex, if you could only marry " 

" Please, dear Matilda, say wtnM^ not could^ if it's all 
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the same to joii»'' said Alex, and Matilda, fiilenced, ttimed 
away. 

** Look here, Matty,*' called Alex, cheerfidly, ** to change 
the subject, Sally mnst go to the dentist.'* 

^'I don't see how she can, at present." 

" Well, it's now a case of ^ between the Dentist and the 
Deep Sea," said Alex. ^* We either must pay or she lose 
the tooth. She has snch pretty teeth, too. Fd rather 
extract all my own with my finger-nails, like the Ohinese, 
than let her lose them. We'll manage somehow. Take her 
to Winan's. He fills with metal that tarns black, and 
tortnres horribly, bnt he's reliable and cheap. We'll sell 
those two old brooches of yours, and the old set of teeth 
with some gold about it that was amongst Aunt Lizzie's 
possessions — I know it's somewhere in the house — and 
perhaps we can manage on that." 

The small transaction was accomplished in the course of 
a week, and Alex took the now reluctant Sally into town 
one Saturday — a cheap ticket day, so, even though it 
looked threatening they were ob%ed to go. The rain 
did come down in the afternoon, and by six o'clock it 
was pouring torrents. 

Two drenched figures appeared a little later. Sally 
holding a shawl over her aching mouth, squeezing the 
water out of her wet skirts when she got in, but bursting 
into a high peal of triumphant giggles now that the 
ordeal was over. Alex looked very pale, and her eyes 
were brighter than usual. She replied indifferently to 
Matilda, who was standing in the lobby, exdaimmg over 
their drenched condition. 

*' I'll just go up and change now," she flaid. '* It won't 
do me any harm." 

''Van is here," said Matilda. 

'*0h, bother I" said Alex, almost crossly, as she 
turned to go upstairs. ^* Gome and speak to me, Matty, 
while I change ; when you've seen to Sally," she called 
out. 

Matilda came into the room a few minutes later. Alex 
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stood at the glass twisting ap her damp hair. She was 
smiling now. 

^'What do you think I have to tell yoo,^' she said. 
'* It's such a relief, Matilda, you can't think. Do you know 
that I've got some work in town." 

" Alex ! How ? What do you mean ? " 

'* Well, I mean that I answered an advertisement last 
week for an elocution teacher in a girls' school, and I left 
Sally at the chamber of horrors to-day and went out and 
saw the people, and they're going to take me — ^three times 
a week — ^isn't it grand ? " 

" Oh, it is, Alex— if you can do it. But your reading 
to the Admiral ? " 

*' I'll manage that too. The school is in the morning, 
and I can be back to luncheon a little late, and go up in 
the afternoon. The Admiral will shove on his time half 
an hour, I dare say." 

MatUda had to hear the whole story, of course, and 
when it was finished Alex asked rather impatiently — 

" Do you suppose Van is stQl here ? " 

" Oh, yes, I've never heard him go." 

"Very well, I must go down, I suppose," said Alex. 
Matilda had to put the baby to bed, so she went down alone. 

Tact and preoccupation with a special subject seldom go 
together ; so she found Van there, still rooted, as it were, in 
the drawing-room. 

*' He just wants a little earth aboot the feet o' him to be 
growing there. Miss Alex." Katharine had whispered in- 
dignantly, when Alex asked her if Mr. CassQis was still in 
the house. 

There he was, glowering out at the sheets of steady rain, 
and replying somewhat vaguely to the remarks of Peter 
and George, who were making a boat by the window. He 
brightened up instantly when Alex came in. 

"Are you cold, Sandy? Are you tired? You look 
cold. Come and sit here." 

He pulled a chair to the hearth where, although it was 
August, a wood fire was burning. Alex was thankful 
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to sit down. Gold and tired, she woald mnch rather 
hs7e sat with her feet on the fender and read a novel, 
than talked to Van, hut the boyish depression, and very 
boyish elation at her appearance, toached her. So she 
thanked him and, leaning back in her chair, waited to 
hear what he had to telL 

" What have you been doing all day ? " she asked. 

*' QoarreUing with Gran," he answered, coming and 
standing by the fireplace. He frowned and fidgetted and 
seemed to wait for her to speak again. 

"Badly?" 

" Yes, rather. That's why I came out." 

" Dear me I What a quarrelsome disposition you have I 
Can't you keep your temper with an old, blmd man like 
your grandfather ? " 

"I would — I do — except when he provokes me too 
much. But there's a limit to one's forbearance, even with 
old people." 

"And what has he been saying now ? " Van remained 
silent. "Well, whatever it is, you ought to say nothing, 
because he is your grandfather. You haven't got enough 
to do. Van. If you had to work hard for your living, like 
me, you'd find you had more to think about than what an 
old man said to you, probably in a moment of irritation or 
because he was feeling ill." 

" That's exactly it, I havmH got enough to do," Van 
burst out passionately. " If I'd been allowed to go into 
the army, or work at anything that interests me, I'd slave 
like a nigger. But to be brought back and expected to 
spend all my time pottering about the estate— and I don't 
approve of landed property at all ; all that will be swept 
away within the next fifty years, I hope — ^talking about 
cattle, or fencing or drainage with an agent who thinks he 
knows everything, and wouldn't listen to a word from 
me, even if I did know or care about it, and to dodder 
about with Oran to the houses of dull people, instead of 

being allowed to chose my own friends " He paused, 

and threw up his head witti a snort* 
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Alex laughed a little. She noticed the pause, and 
wondered what had really passed between the Admiral 
and his grandson. 

**I'll tell 70Q what it is/* the young man went on, 
"have you ever seen a pet collie, Sandy ? Well, you know 
what a shepherd's dog is like — ^lean and swift and able to 
do everything but speak. Take that beast and stop all 
his work, feed him fat and let him sleep on the rug and 
tootle around the garden, or walk half a mile along with 
you, and, in a year or so, his coat will be all rusty and his 
teeth rotten, and the creature good for nothing at aU. 
That's what happens to a man who has nothing to do but 
fool about as I'm doing now." He sank into a chair, and 
glowered into the fire with a bitter look upon his face. 

"Well, I don't deny I'm sorry for you, but you ought 
to try to be interested in something." 

" Oh, I know all that I Gran's always preaching about 
the duties of one's order, and the responsibilities of owner- 
ship, and so on. There oughtn't to be ownership; and 
I might as well speak to a post as to Waycot — ^he's been 
with Gran for thirty years. Much good I can do in that 
way I" Alex was silent, and he went on. "You can't 
understand what it is to be dependent as I am, not (Mowed 
• to be anything else. And he wants to dictate to me 
about everything ; why — ^why " — he stanmiered as he spoke 
— " he'd like even to choose a wife for me I " 

Alex, in spite of herself, burst out laughing, and Van's 
fury increased. 

" Oh, laugh away 1 Of course you think it a great joke ; 
I'm glad I amuse you so much. Good-night, I'm going." 

" No, no, Van dear," called Alex, checking her unseemly 
mirth, "don't go away yet. I didn't mean to be unsympa- 
thetic, I was only a little amused. Is that because you've 
beentoBrinfield?" 

The recollection of the Misses Brinley and Miss Pym 
of Pymsfield made her smile again. 

Van nodded gloomily. " I'd never have gone if they 
hadn't asked me so often, and Gran made such a point of 
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it. I only stayed a week, and I'd much rather never have 
gone near them at all. And now he's angry with me." 

"It will blow over; don't think too much about it. 
It's natural enongh, Van, for old people to think they can 
Judge for the young. "We all think we could choose just 
the right person for every one else." 

She soothed him as well as she could, and when 
Matilda came into the room he took a reluctant leave. 

" It's like tTjing politdf/ to get rid of a snail to get Van 
out of the house sometimes," said Alex, when at last he had 
gone. 

" Poor boy I it's so dull at home," said Matilda. " You 
look very tired, Alex, are you all right ? " 

She glanced at her sister anxiously. 

"Oh yes," said Alex. She drew Matilda down on a 
footstool beside her chair, and they sat in the firelight in 
silence for a few minutes. Then Alex began all of a sudden. 
" Matilda, do you know, such an annoying thing has hap- 
pened. James Beid has asked me to many him I " 

" Oh ! " said Matilda, turning round on the footstool 
and uttering the word with a depth of interest that can be 
drawn out between women by one subject only. 

" Yes," Alex went on, " I have always thought I could 
stave it o£f, but to-night the Fates were against me. We 
were a little late for the train coming home, because Sally 
couldn't walk fast, and I had so many parcels to carry, and 
at the station in Edinburgh we met Miss Bessie and Mr. 
Reid. It was pouring torrents, and I had given Sally my 
umbrella. When we met them, Sally and Miss Bessie 
hurried on ahead, and Mr. Beid insisted on taking all my 
parcels and holding his umbrella over me? " Oh dear, it 
was all so uncomfortable ! He woidd hold up that umbrella, 
but whenever he got particularly agitated it swerved, you 
know, and all the drippings fell into my ear or down my 
neck, and all the time I knew that my hat was getting 
drenched. I did not want to be unkind. I needn't pretend 
I didn't know he liked me, but I hoped it would never 
have oome just to that." 
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'Alex, couldn't you — James Eeid is " 

"A good, exceUent man — ^now cfonV/" cried Alex. 
"You hurt my feelings so — ^you make me feel so poor. 
What am I ? What is life, or one's heart, or one's hopes 
of — Heaven ?— if any one can remember James Beid, and 
then pause and begin, * Couldn't you '-: — " 

''I don't agree with you about James field," said 
Matilda, with sudden coldness. '' He is a person I have 
a great respect for, and he would make a very suitable 
husband." 

" For some people, perhaps ; but the last thing I want 
in the world is a suitable husband. All the same, I should 
like even the refusing of something more romantic than 
James Beid." 

*'^ I think you are veiy flighty about things of that sort, 
Alex," said Matilda. 

She rose and left the room, and Alex sighed to herself. 
"Dear creature 1 Bemembering Peter Chalmers, what else 
can she say ? Perhaps I am. After aU, I'm just as angry 
afi Yan that any one should think they can choose for me ! 
Poor Van—- poor boy I " 



CHAPTER XXI 

DuBiKa the following aatamn the Hopes were submerged 
by one of those billows of misfortune which sweep over 
families of their type, nntil it seems as if the buffeting of 
their troubles conld only cease when all were overwhelmed. 

It began by Katharine, the old servant, turning ill and 
having to go home for a time. Her place was very in- 
differently filled by a succession of "generals," each one 
of whom developed some new and ingenious deficiency. 

"They're so surprising," Alex complained to Miss Mait- 
land one day. " The first we got had a good character, but 
she couldn't even boil an egg. The day after she arrived, 
as we noticed that she had been going about all morning 
in plum-coloured velveteen with a deep lace collar, Matilda 
took courage to suggest that she should change her dress 
before admitting visitors in the afternoon. This she very 
affably consented to do, and soon afterwards she was hurry- 
ing to open the front door wearing a scarlet satin blouse, 
and a rope of pearls. The next candidate came in for the 
first time to remove the crumbs from the dinner table with 
a carpet shovel and brush. The one weVe got now — she 
came yesterday — ^has just escaped imbecility, and is as ugly 
as a Ea£Sr idol, but she already tells me that your gardener 
and the postman have both tried to kiss her I " 

Alex was laughing as she spoke, but there was not much 
mirth in the laugh, which was only a sort of "whistling 
to keep her courage up." A few days after Katharine 
left, Ab*. Hope fell ill with influenza, then Mike caught 
it, and now Matilda was ill, too. Alex had been all 
morning in town, and on her return found Matilda too 
ill to do anything but groan ; so instead of resting, she 
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had been obliged to arrange everTthing about the house, 
and attend to her father, who seemed to be very much 
worse than when she had left in the morning. 

** You look tired, Alex," said Aunt E. Y., who had come 
in to ask for Mr. Hope. 

" Tea, of course I'm tired," said Alex. " I was up four 
times last night getting poultices for father, and then went 
into town. The new work is very tiring, you know — I 
have to stand all the time ; and since I came home IVe 
done nothing but run up and downstairs until you came in 
just now." 

*' You must have a nurse, Alex." 

'* I know. I Ve been trying to face that all morning. 
The doctor advised it last night, but I thought I could 
manage if Mike was allowed to get up to-morrow." 

The idea of all the little hoard that she had saved with 
such difficulty during the last six months being swallowed 
up in this way was bitter indeed. 

*^ It's bad to be ill, but it's so hard to be ill and expen- 
sive at the same time," she said pitifully. 

Aunt E. y. was silent, being too practical to suggest 
untrue consolations ; but she went home to consult Kobert, 
with the result that the next day, when the nurse had been 
sent for, Matilda's two boys and the baby were taken across 
to stay for a fortnight at the Manse. 

'*A baby has no terrors for t/i^," Miss Maitland 
remarked, when Laura expressed some doubts about 
having it. 

The boys were awed at first, but soon became very 
happy, and Baby, after a few tears, settled down with 
great composure to being the pet of the whole household. 
Sally was able to help Alex to nurse Matilda, and the nurse 
attended to Old Hopeful, whose ilhiess had now become 
very serious. Mike, when he began to get up again, felt 
himself rather in the shade, as the other boys and Baby 
were all so fine paying a visit at the Manse. Many were the 
glowing tales they told him of everything there ; from the 
cakes that the Maitland's cook provided- to the qualities of 
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the Manse cat, a great sleek animal, heavy as a kmb and, of 
ooorse, a hereditary enemy of their own gaunt friend. 

Bnt Alex, meanwhile, was going through a very dark 
time. Poverty, sickness and cold combined, make a 
depressing atmosphere in which the bravest spirit is tried. 
The weather was now bitter, the first frosts of winter 
coming on, and no amount of fire seemed to make the 
house warm enough for the sick people. 

Alex was forced to give up her reading to the Admiral 
for the time being, but she continued to go into town to 
her new work three mornings in the week. When she 
came home — ^night and day, early and late — she went pound- 
ing up and downstairs, making beds, filling hot-water bottles, 
cooking; setting, or carrying away the myriad little meals 
required by three sick people ; all the time with a dull 
throbbing in her head, a pain in her back, and at her heart 
the dread of what would happen if she fell ill too. 

Then one day, as Mr. Hope got better, and when 
Matilda was able to go about again, Alex collapsed entirely. 

After a week in bed she reappeared, with a bleached 
face and sunken eyes, but declaring that she was going to 
begin her work again as soon as she was allowed to go out. 

Van, who had been many times to inquire for her, came 
in the first day that Alex was downstairs. He exclaimed at 
her appearance as she entered the room. 

** Oh, Sandy, you've been much worse than I knew I " 

'* Yes, it's been pretty bad," Alex confessed. To Matilda 
she made light of her illness, but Van's sympathy was very 
soothing. ''It leaves one — ^this thing — confronting the 
simple problem of returning to the duties of life apparently 
without any spine, if you can imagine what that feels like ! " 

She sank rather hopelessly into a chair, as she spoke. 
Van stood by the fireplace gloomily regarding her. 

" You want to go away to the South of Franpe, or some- 
where, and do nothing but rest and lie out in the sun. Why 
don't you get some one to take you ? " he said. 

There was a moment's pause. Van was going to say 
something else when Alex interrupted him. 
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" Who — ^who, pray ? And what would become of my 
family in my absence ? — that was a truly practical sugges- 
tion I *' she laughed, and shook off her aur of lassitude, 
^* You must tell the Admiral that I wiU come up on Monday 
as usual, unless the day is very web." 

** You're not able to walk across the room — ^far less to 
our house I " Van retorted. " I won't give your message 
at aU." 

But Alex was so much in earnest that he had to give 
way, only, when Monday came, just as she was about to 
start on her walk, Van appeared to drive her — and he drove 
her home, too, in spite of all her assurances that she was 
quite able to walk. 

"Van is so considerate," Matilda remarked, when he 
had gone. 

^* I don't think he is, at all," Alex replied. " Or at any 
rate, it's only by fits and starts, and for one person at a 
time — ^he'd have considered me to-day and forgotten all 
about his blind old grandfather, for instance. He just 
* means well,' as most of us do." 

Matilda sighed, thinking that her sister was strangely 
difficult to please. 

AU the same Alex had felt it very pleasant to have Van 
taking care of her, and as she sat beside him on their way 
home, warmly wrapped up behind the swift-going horses, 
she thought to herself that some young woman would 
some day have a very comfortable life with Van to take 
care of her. As they neared Grossriggs the red sunset was 
just fading out behind the low hills ; small pillars of 
smoke rose into the windless air from the cottage chim- 
neys: in one or two windows the lamps were ah*eady 
lighted. An air of winter peace, of calm and intimate 
village life, seemed over the whole little picture, and an 
unacknowledged current of happiness ran through all that 
Yan and Alex said to one another, influencing the very 
aspect of the outer world to them, making them remember 
the hour for long as a very pleasant one. On Alex's side it 
was a delicate, evanescent feeling — ^merely the i)leasure of 
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being cared for and the sab-oonscionsness of the yonng 
man's nnspoken admiration, which she would never really 
acknowledge to herself. 

Several weeks had passed, and it was after Ghristmaa 
before Alex conld resume her work in town. Even then 
she looked hardly able for it, and Matilda tried hard to 
dissuade her. 

'* Do wait till the weather is a little better, Alex,'* she 
said. " You don't look fit to go ! " 

*' Oh, I'm all right ! It's much better for me than 
staying at home to worry. There is that chemist's bill ! 
And Father still needs so much I Now that the children 
are all back again I don't mind leaving you." 

*' If we are all well again, nothing matters," said 
Matilda. ''You mustn't begin to overwork yourself too 
soon ! " 

'' It does me good — what I can't do, is to sit still and 
worry. Why, the other night, when I thought that Mike 
was going to be ill, I couldn't sleep until I got up and 
began to knit Peter's socks. I decided to turn the heel 
before I lay down again, and I worked so hard that by the 
time it was done the worries had all vanished, and I slept 
like a top." 

Alex would listen to none of Matild&'s entreaties, and, 
after that, went into town r^ularly three days a week. 
She was thankful to have the employment, but often when 
she came back collapsed altogether and would have to go 
to bed half blind with headache. 

Old Hopeful was never so robust after that illness. He 
still made an effort to work in his garden, to attend the 
meetings of the Fruitarian Brotherhood and to spread their 
propaganda. But he had lost his bright colour : his cheeks 
were thin, and his poor old hands trembled so that they 
could scarcely direct his gardening tools, and Matilda had 
to invent all sorts of excuses in order to keep him from 
finding that she sent the boys to help him. There was 
some anxiety about him amongst his neighbours. 

One afternoon Maitland came in to inquire for the old 
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man. It was Alex' day in town, and she had not yet 
returned. Old Hopeful was sitting by the hearth, with a 
book on his knee, and his spectacles in his hand, looking 
listlessly into the fire. 

" Come in, come in, Robert, you are always welcome," 
he said, looking np with a start at Maitland's entrance, 
" I have been out in the garden, but somehow, I scarcely 
feel able to go on with my work : there is a weakness about 
my limbs ever since my illness. I have been sadly useless 
for a long time past ; indeed, I have almost suspected of 
late that, instead of bemg the support of my daughters, I 
am something of an anxiety — an ezpense—to both of 
them." He paused and tremblingly rubbed his spectacles. 

** An anxiety, I dare say yon may have been, sir. What 
is precious to us is always an anxiety," said Maitland. 

" Ah, you are kind, you are all very kind," said Mr. 
Hope ; ^'but there are many mouths to feed in our house- 
hold, and my daughter Matilda does not see eye to eye 
with me in the matter of diet. Some of my garden 
produce has, I confess, been a failure. I have often tried 
experiments that have not always been successful, and have 
cost some money, but potatoes — ^potatoes I have always, 
hitherto, been able to provide (many of the Irish, a chaste 
and healthy race, live on little else) — ^but this winter my 
crop has somehow entirely failed. I took the first of them 
to-day out of the pits, with a little help from my grandsons, 
and lo I they were all black I " He lifted a potato from a 
gardening basket that stood near him, and held it out 
piteously to Bobert. *' It seemed but a small contribution 
to make to the household economy, but it was steady ; and I 
beard poor Alex exclaim, < Dear me, even father's potatoes 
turn out badly— orchids I can understand, but I did hope 
we might have had some potatoes.' So, you see, Bobert, I 
have had rather a disappointing day. A strange weariness 
takes me in the afternoons, and I thought I would just sit 
down with Homer for a few minutes by the fire." He sat 
in silence for a little ; then, glancing up at Bobert, who 
looked particularly well that afternoon, he said, with a 
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smile : '^ ' Rejoice, yonng man, in thy yonth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth.' " 

Maitland smiled too. ** Ah, the days of my youth are 
far away now, sir I " 

He had been thinking deeply before Old Hopeful inter- 
rupted him, and now he rose to go away, having scarcely 
spoken a word the whole time, yet the old man had been 
curiously comforted by his presence. 

Matilda came in just as he was going. She had the 
baby trotting beside her, and it insisted on being lifted up ; 
so Maitland, who had made a great pet of it when the 
children were at the Manse during Mr. Hope's illness, sat 
down again, holding the child on his knee, talking to 
Matilda whilst it quietly counted the buttons on his waist- 
coat and listened to his watch. 

*' Father has gone and tired himself out by trying to 
work in that stupid garden I " said Matilda. ^ I'm sure, 
my dear father, that all the potatoes in the world are not 
worth your making yourself ill about ! " 

** Ail, but the foiled endeavour, Matilda 1 It is not 
merely the blackened tuber — ^who could foresee that ? — ^but 
that the one who ought by rights to be the head and 
support of the family has become merely a burden" — 
his voice quavered — ^** an iCxpense to you all" He lifted a 
trembling hand, trying to hide the t^urs that were trickling 
from his eyes. 

Matilda knelt down by his side and patted his hand 
cheerfully. 

" We are not very well to-day. I think we are all upset 
by this east wind. My baby was quite cross on the way 
home," she said, trying to soothe her father. 

^'No crissy" retorted Baby, indignantly, kicking her 
gaitered legs i^ainst Maitland's knee. 

Just at this moment Alex came in fresh from her work 
in town. She had had a harassing morning, an insufficient 
lunch, and a long walk in the cold. Her face was drawn with 
fatigue, and there was a deep line between her eyebrows. 
She walked without her usual lightness of movement. 
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'* Dear me I The whole famUy and the family com- 
forter gronped together,*' she began, as she entered, then, 
seeing that something was wrong, looked from one to 
another as if asking an explanation. Mr. Hope had not 
moved ; he sat silent, covering his face with one hand, 
Matilda, her face flushed, knelt beside him, holding his 
other hand. 

'* What on earth is the matter ? " Alex began to ask. 
Then her eyes fell on the garden basket. <^ Oh, it's these 
potatoes, I do declare ! " die cried. " Haven't we heard 
enough of them ? If we have got to eat those black 
potatoes all winter, can't it be done in private at least — 
and without too much mourning ? " Her voice was harsh 
and strained. 

'* You are quite right, Alex. I am a foolish old man," 
said her father, rising slowly from his chair. ^'I have been 
too much in the house — I'm missing my usual exercise." 

"Oome, Father, let me take you to lie down on the 
study sofa till tea-time," said Matilda, drawing his hand 
through her arm. "Come, Baby, we will help grand- 
father," she called sweetly, and the child ran chuckling 
beside them. 

Alex meanwhile had dropped into a chair. Her mouth 
was twitching, and she began to warm her cold hands 
nervously at the fire. When the door had closed behind 
her father and Matilda, she glanced at the basket of 
potatoes. 

" They were new plants," she aaid ; " got from some 
man who had a * method,' as usual, and they were to be 
treated with some wonderful chemical preparation that 
cost a good deal, but we may be thankful that it didn't cost 
more, for in spring ten pounds worth of seeds and things 
were destroyed by a different treatment." Maitland did 
not speak, and Alex went on, " Do you know, I'm a perfect 
beast, but sometimes I do want Father to be miserable over 
his mistakes — ^I want him to suffer, to realize, for once, all 
that his foolishness means to other people. I'm glad if 
he's miserable I " 
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" Alex,** said Maitland, gentiy, " you are working too 
hard. Yon are tired and anxious, or yon would not speak 
like that." 

Alex flung out her hands with a desperate gesture. 
" Tired I " she cried ; " (Jod knows I'm tired enough — I 
work all day and worry all night, and no doubt you think 
me a perfect horror. What a sweet, womanly creature 
Matilda is I " she went on, rubbing her hand across her wet 
eyelids, and speaking in a low hard voice. " How she com- 
forted Father just now ; and yet Matilda sits at home, and 
I go out and work for them all, and make them miserable 
when I come back I *' She glanced' up at Maitland, who 
had risen and was standing looking down at her. 

" What can I say to you, Alex ? " he said at last. " That 
you know you are talking nonsense, or that I believe it and 
detest you?" He smiled, and added, "You know that 
none of us, far less those of your own family, would get on 
very well without you." 

" None of you ? What do you mean ? " said Alex, 
forgetting her bitterness, and sitting upright in her 
astonishment. 

" Just what I say — ^that your friendship, your presence, 
your charm, have become necessities to your friends as well 
as to your own people, and I think we would find life very 
dull if" — ^he paused for a moment, and then said — "if 
you married, for instance." Alex flushed deeply, and Mait- 
land went on, " James Beid, poor fellow, has been asking 
my advice as to whether it was of any use for him to try 
again." 

" And what did you say ? " 

" I said * certainly notj " replied Maitland, with decision. 
A flush rose on his face too for an instant, but he looked 
straight at Alex, as he held out his hand to her. " Good- 
bye, Fm going. Go and rest, and forget your worries. 
Your father will never think about your words agam." 

"I know that he will forgive them, as he has so 
often done before, but that is a different matter," said 
Alex. 
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She lay listlessly back in her chair, after Maitland 
had gone, nntil Matilda came in and sat down beside her 
in silence. Then Alex put out her hand and touched her 
Bister's knee. 

** Wasn't I horrid, Matilda 1 I'm becoming older and 
more hateful eveiy week, but I was so tired I And I had 
something nice to tell you after all — if I hadn't gone and 
spoilt my good news by being so cross at first." 

''What was it? Have yon heard anything interest- 
ing ? " asked Matilda. 

Alex leant forward, suddenly changing her tone, and 
b^an— 

«**WhAti8th7nflxne?' 

* Opportunity.' 

* Why hangs thy hair all down in front? * 

* So that he that meets me may seize me.' 

" I've seized it, Matilda — ^and pulled hard— and what do 
yon think it is ? A woman — a Mrs. Rigby, whose child is 
at Miss Kerr's school, and who hoard me read there, came 
up to me this morning after the lesson and asked me if I 
would give a reading at her house, to a large party-— about 
three hundred people — and she hummed, and hawed po 
about the matter, tiiat at last I said boldly that I would 
charge five pounds and all my expenses. Then I saw from 
her face that she would have given me more if I had asked 
for it — ^but it's splendid — it will pay that awful chemist's 
billl" 

She sat up smiling now, her pale face bright again. 

" Oh, Alex, it's very fortunate, of course," began Matilda. 
**But what will Father say— it's almost public 1 " 

** Almost public 1 You dear goose I Would it were 
quite so 1 I'll be horribly nervous at first, of course, but 
I'll pull through all right, no doubt, and the millstone of 
that chemist's bill will be off my neck to-night — I'll sleep as 
I haven't done for weeks, I'm sure." 

In spite of which she heard, that night, all the hours 
chimed till nearly three o'clock, when, getting up to look 
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ont on the chill winter dawn, she saw the empty street, the 
faint forewarning of day beginning to whiten the east, and 
noticed that the light was still bnrning in Maitland's stndy 
window. 

The wind shrilled through the sere branches of the tall 
trees Uke a sigh, she thought, as she turned away from the 
window and went back to bed. 



CHAPTEE XXTT 

The day fixed for the Beading dawned windy and wet. 
Now, those who have had to go abont mach in all weathers, 
thinly dad perhaps, and over fatigued, know that east 
wind, though some robustious singers have glorified it, is 
of all things the most trying. 

'^ If it hadn*t been blowing so hard I shouldn't have 
minded the wet,'' said Alex, as she stood in the doorway 
just before she started for town, while Matilda fastened 
her veil. 

" Tes, it's a pity— you look very nice, Alex, if only you 
can keep your hair tidy — ^and do hold up your skirt well." 

*^ I think I shall go and take off this gown and put on 
one with a short skirt, Matilda — a working woman shouldn't 
care how she looks." 

*^ Oh, don't ; so much depends on your looking nice ! " 

" Very well, then ; good-bye. I'll be home by seven- 
thirty if it all goes well, and if it doesn't, I feel as if 
I would be dead, but no doubt I won't." 

''Gall out ' Well, Matilda,' if it has gone off all right, 
when you open the front door. If you say nothing I'll 
understand." 

"All right, I will. Good-bye." Alex grasped her 
long skirt and stepped out into the swirling wind. It 
was not actually raining, so she did not need to struggle 
with an umbrella. About half-way to the station she 
thought that she had forgotten her notes ; however, that 
only startled her, for she found them in her coat pocket 
after all. " If the wind would only stop for half an hour," 
she said to herself. " I can't think in wind. I couldn't 
die in it, I'm sure." Her hat was twisted to one side, 
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and dragged her hair with its weight. She felt that she 
did not wish to speak to the Scotts, whom she saw in 
the distance, so went into the little shelter at the station 
and sat in a comer, clasping her hands tightly together in 
an effort at self-control. Her heart was beating so fast 
that she conid scarcely breathe : at last the honr had 
come. For ^wo nights she had slept only in short, troubled 
snatches. Yet, only that morning, Matilda had wondered 
how she could be so calm. If she had only known what 
Alex really felt I The depression was partly due to her 
recent illness, for she had by no means quite recovered, 
and was ill able to stand any strain. But she would have 
died rather than allow Matilda to suspect her fears. 

When the train came up she bolted into the first empty 
carriage. A minute later. Van Cassilis came walking up 
the platform, accompanied by a girl whom Alex had never 
seen before. They got into a carriage farther down the 
train, Alex had time to notice that the wind had appa- 
rently not ruffled that young woman's composure. She wore 
a dress of a strange deep orange colour, made of very 
rough material. '^ Just the kind of suitable clothing that 
poor people can never have I " Alex remarked to herself 
when she saw the short skirt, the long boots of russet 
leather, and the cloth cap, worn a little audaciously, but 
defying the wind and wet. The girl sauntered up after 
Van, and although the guard was ready to blow his 
whistle, she stood and pointed out something while the 
train waited. There is a limit, however, even to the 
complaisance of local officials, and a minute afterwards 
she had to get in. Van jumped in also, and Alex sat 
back in the empty carriage, her heart beginning to beat 
sickeningly again. '' Shall I ever, ever, ever be done of 
this," she thought; **be out on the other side? Oh, 
why am I not able to be calm and self-complacent like 
other people ? *' — she clasped her hands across her eyes 
for a moment— "0 Lordl give me courage, I pray, I 
pray I It's for the children I'm doing it — I must keep 
things going." She looked up with a start as the train 
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stopped at the next Utile station, and several people 
came crowding into the carriage. To her excited nerves, 
the small jonmey seemed as if it had never been so long. 
At last she was in Edinburgh, and black and wet it was 1 
Matilda and she had agreed that Alex most drive from 
the station to the house. '^ Even if you walk back,*' said 
Matilda, " you will arrive dry and tidy." So Alex struggled 
through the crowd to get a cab. 

Van and his companion were nowhere to be seen. 
''They can't have been conung into town," she thought 
not observing that Van was close behind her, and watehed 
her getting into the cab. He stood talking to his com- 
panion, but he noticed the very moment when Alex drove 
ofiP, and he saw, too, how pale she was. 

Alex alighted at her destination with hands trembling 
so that she dropped the coins on the pavement when she 
was paying the cabman. An awning had been put up over 
the door, carpet laid on the stops, and even when she 
arrived, a great crowd of people was already pressing up 
the staircase. 

'* I have come to read," Alex explained to one of the 
servants. 

She was afraid of being shown into the drawing-room 
and getting wedged in the crowd. The man took her into 
a library, where she stood for three or four torrible minutes 
pretonding to examine the books, in reality seeing nothing, 
hearing only the beating of her heart, and feeling certain 
that she was about to fail most miserably, and that her 
voice had gone so that she would not be able to uttor a 
word. 

At last the hdy of the house entered, rather in a hurry. 
*' Oh, I'm so glad you've come in time, Miss Hope," she 
said. '' Will you come upstairs in about ten minutes — ^I'll 
send a message. And wouldn't you like to take off your 
coat ? What have you chosen to read ? " 
Alex told her. 

'* It will be charmiDg-^bat don't you think they are all 
a little bit gloomy ? " 
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" I'm sorry— you said I might choose whatever I liked,'* 
said Alex, dismayed afresh by this idea. 

" Certainly— nio exactly what you like. No doubt we 
shall all enjoy it," said Mrs. Bigby, kindly enough. <« Will 
you come up when I send for you, then ? I shall have the 
lights lowered when you have begun, as you say you don't 
really read. Are you sure you don't want to see your 
notes ? " 

''One lamp on the desk will be quite enough," Alex 
assured her, and she hurried away, leaving her to ten 
minutes more of misery. 

Presently a servant came in, carrying a bunch of mal- 
maison carnations. 

<< A gentleman sent this, and told me to bring them to 
you now, miss," he said. 

"Are you quite sure they were for me?" Alex 



"Yes, miss, quite sure. He said Miss Hope who had 
come to read." 

Alex wore a black dress and black hat. She fastened 
the carnations at her waistband, and suddenly, seeing the 
charming effect, felt her courage revive. She had only 
time to adjust them when a message came for her, and 
she had to go upstairs. Then the beating of her heart 
grew more sickening than ever, and for one moment, as she 
entered and saw the great rooms packed with people all 
gazing at her, she felt as if woidd die. But stepping 
on to the little platform she opened her notebook. The 
lights were put out, all except one lamp by the desk. Alex 
rallied her courage, and made an effort to begin. Then, to 
her own amazement, she heard her voice, clear and smooth 
as usual, and began to grasp the sense of the words that 
at first had only been repeated mechanically. 

The first selection was a little ballad poem. During 
the five minutes' interval, Alex sat down behind the screen, 
and listened to the buzz that was going on through the 
rooms, without recognizing its import. Then she read 
Hans Andersen's "Little Match Seller," There was a 
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dead eilenoe after that. Alex now was trembling so 
that she could Bcarcely stand. The lights sprang up, and 
Mr. Bigby came into the ante-room after her, saying — 
she thought very coldly — '^ That was most touching I '* 
He was blowing his nose so violently, that Alei wondered if 
he had a cold in his head. He offered her some refresh- 
ment which she refused, then hurried away. Discouraged 
to the point of shame, Alex returned to the platform and 
began her third little selection. 

^^ This,", she said, looking up for a moment into the 
half-dark room, where she could just see a weird glimmer 
of many eyes fixed upon her, ^* is only a fragment from the 
most beautiful piece of English prose ever written " (" how 
often IVe heard Father say that," she thought as she spoke I) 
— " * The Passage of the River of Death.' " 

The room was suddenly very quiet. Alex heard some 
one say something about " Sunday," and then thought she 
heard titters, and that made her feel desperate. 

But as the well-known words flowed on they gave her, 
as since her childhood they had never failed to do, a 
shiver of joy. There was indeed, a note of triumph in 
them, for was not the end of her own struggle approaching 
at the moment when she read the last words ? 

^'*Thus they got over, and all the trumpets blew for 
them upon the other side.' " 

A dead silence followed ; then some one — one person 
only — clapped his hands. 

^' IVe failed miserably, as I knew I should ; but it's 
done, done, done!" thought Alex. She made a curtsey 
to her audience, and walked gracefully enough off the 
little stage into the ante-room. There was no one there. 
A great noise was beginning to spring up in the drawing- 
rooms now, so she fled down the empty staircase, and 
caught up her coat from the hall, nearly colliding with 
a servant carrying up a tray of ices. Some one — she 
hardly saw who it was — ^followed her, pressing her to wait 
and have some refreshment, but she hurriedly refused. Her 
one thought was to get out of the house as quickly as 
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po88ible» and hide her shame as well as she could. She 
made some excuse about runnmg to catch the train, then 
pushed her way to the front door, hearing vaguely a great 
noise of voices behind her. 

*' Shall I call a cab, miss ? '' asked the man at the door. 

Alex answered without looking round again that she was 
going to walk, and dashed into the street. Her blazing 
cheeks were stung by the cold wind, but the drumming in 
her ears grew less as she hurried along. 

*^ I've failed, failed miserably, but, thank Heaven I it's 
over!" she exclaimed ahnost aloud, as she turned the 
comer of the street. 



CHAPTER XXin 

A STROKG north-east wind came howling down the empty 
streets. The lamps were jost lit, sending wavering reflec- 
tions into the pooLs of water left hj the recent rain. Every 
now and then came a gnst of wind that blew Alex* dress 
against her ankles, and nearly buffeted her hat off. 

Coming straight ont of the overheated room, the cold 
was at first almost refreshing, but before she had gone more 
than a very little way, she was conscious of an overpowering 
weariness. 

She stood for a moment on the wet pavement, whilst 
the wind drove her petticoats in flapping wreaths about her 
ankles ; it beat her umbrella until she had to put it down, 
and as she came to the bridge she stopped for a little to 
readjust her hat and breathe, before beginning to struggle 
across the unprotected bit of roadway. 

Her excitement had all died down now. She felt more 
than ever sure that she had failed, that the whole thing had 
fallen quite flat, and that she had only made an exhibition 
of herself — all for five pounds I Why could she not have 
just stayed at home and scrimped upon something else, 
instead of supposing that her pitiful scrap of talent could 
astonish the public and make money? Were there not 
actors by the score — ^people of real genius, and thoroughly 
trained in their art — ^who could barely make a living, and 
she-HBhe I 

In her pitiful self-depreciation her heart sank to her 
very boots. Oh, she was tired ! It was a dismal evening, 
and a dismal world at times, but what was the use of 
grumbling ? She had got to sludge back to the station in 
the rain, and then go home and give a cheerful account 
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of her day, that would make the others feel it had been 
quite a imooefla. Alex was halfway across the bridge by this 
time, and a moment^s lull in the wind made her stop again, 
to gather up her skirts better out of the mud. 

*' I'll never wear a long skirt out of vanity again,** she 
thought. " It hasn't really made much difference to my 
appearance, and it only makes me look silly in the street, 
and doubles the bother of walking.** 

She stood looking down for a moment across the parapet 
of the bridge, held, as always, by the beauty of a scene 
that even the remorseless climate could not destroy. On 
either side of the blue gulf, high houses shone with lighted 
windows ; in the yellow and stormy sky, great masses of 
vapour rolled above the town, and parted to a clearer space 
in the east. A darker point pricked out here and there 
from the mists, and far down below between its gardened 
banks, the water ran like a ravelled white thread. 

*^ Oh, I'm so cold ! " thought Alex, turning again with a 
shiver— remembering with a woman's envy, the only face 
amongst her audience that she had really noticed : a woman 
rather older than herself, with the smooth flesh spread per- 
haps too thickly on cheeks that glowed with health and 
self-delight. Alex had noticed the poise of her shoulders, 
and the fur cloak Imed with white satin that hung across her 
chair. ** Dress like that would make any one look hand- 
some I '* she thought, with another bitter shiver. ^^ Oh, there 
is the rain on again, and, my good hat I — ^I must put up my 
umbrella I Never, never again, as long as I live, shall I wear 
a hat that spoils with rain ! " 

Now, you must understand that when Alex put up her 
umbrella, she had to let go of her long skirt that went 
slopping down on one side, and she could no longer hold 
on her hat, which was immediately nearly blown off by 
the wind* 

'^ Never mind about the umbrella I" said a familiar 
voice at her side. " It's not going to rain. Gome, Sandy, 
why are you standing here as if you were going to fling 
yourself over the bridge ? '* 
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" Oh, Van 1 Oh, Vaa dear, I didn'fc see you commg I '* 
She gathered np her skirt, and Van took her free hand and 
drew it through his arm. 

" No— please— I can't let you do that 1 " 
" Nonsense 1 — it's blowing a hurricane— just until we get 
to the end of the bridge." 

" There are people coming I " 

^' And who are we that we should mind them 7 Don't 
we live in the country ? And mayn't we do as we choose 
in spite of every citizen in Edinbui^h ? " He had hurried 
her along as he spoke and for a minute or two she held 
tightly to his arm, as they struggled against the wind and 
reached the comer of the street, where it was comparatively 
quiet again.^ Her cold hand was warm : life seemed to 
have returned to her; the rain had ceased, the wind 
subsided. ^' Why, you're as white as chalk, Sandy. You're 
trembling with the effort of your success, I declare 1 " 

" Success I Oh, Van ; if you only knew 1 " Alex cried. 
Her cheeks flamed with humiliation as she spoke. "I 
only made a fool of myself — ^no one applauded ; no one 
listened, I think. There was a great deal of rustling while 
I spoke, it seemed, and when I had finished, such a silence ; 
not even a rustle — ^it was too awful 1 I could not even wait 
for the lights to be turned up. I knew how people would 
speak about it, and how they would try to find something 
comforting to say. So I just said that I would lose my 
train, and ran away and got out of the house somehow, 
before any of them had moved from their seats. Oh — oh, 
I have made such a fool of myself " — ^her voice sank — 
" but I did it for the children, you know 1 " 

" I wondered how you ever got out of the house in 
such a hurry," said Van, cahnly. " Tou were on the plat- 
form one moment, and the next you were out of the room, 
before I had time to turn round." 

^^Vanl You don't mean to say that you were 
there I " 

'' Where else would I be ? — as some one said of the 
tinner in the church—- of course I was there, and I was 
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wedged in between two or three women crying so hard, 
and so deeply aflfected, that they wouldn't hear me when 
I asked them to let me get past/* 

Alex glanced at his face. They were jnst passing under 
one of the street lamps, which threw a strong Ught npon his 
handsome profile, with the smooth, youthful cheek and 
strong neck, and the faint suggestion of a classic line 
about the shape of nose and brow that Alex always 
admired. He was smiling a little as he spoke. 

" Are you — ^you must be joking ? " she gasped. 

" I ? Of course not. I very nearly — I won't say quite 
— ^gave myself away too, Sandy. It was the sound in 
your voice when you began the last thing. You have the 
nicest voice ! — do you remember what some one said once ? 
— ' Her voice to my ears is the most delightsome sound in 
the world : ever was, and ever will be.' There are people 
as susceptible as snakes to certain sounds, and I'm one of 
them. If you spoke as you do sometimes, Sandy, you could 
make me answer from the grave, I think." 

But this was a vein of talk that Alex would not en- 
courage. 

'* So you wffTB a little touched ? " she asked. 

Van laughed. "I didn't weep— if that's what you 
mean. You see I was accustomed to it. But you 
should have seen the handkerchiefs at my end of the 
room I " 

" People were crying then I " Alex stopped short and 
looked at him. 

'* Yes, of course ; nearly every woman in the room was 
crying, and half the men were coughing. Didn't you 
know ? " 

'* I knew nothing ; except that it was all a most miser- 
able failure, and for a moment or two I wished I were 
deadl" 

"Well, you'll be joDy glad you're alive to-morrow, my 
dear girl, when you hear what every one thought of it^— 
why, it was a sensation 1 It was wonderful — ^wonderful, 
Sandy I Do you hear ?" 
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Her sister came running out. ** Oh, Alex ! it*s all righi 
then?" 

''More ihan right, Matty/' said Alex, and Matilda 
threw her arms abont her and hngged her as if she had 
been sixteen. 

It was a happ7 evening ; everything seemed so good : 
the firelight leaping throngh the familiar room, the pile 
of books by Old Hopefnl^s chair, the tiny items of home 
intelligence that Matilda had to give in her torn, when 
she had sacked the very dregs of Alex' news. ''IVe 
measured it all, Alex, and the carpet will turn quite well, so 
that the worn bit can go under the dining-room table. . . . 
Sally has learnt that duet so nicely — I do think she will 
play quite well in time I " and so on. Everything seemed 
to have been fortunate in Alex' absence. The boys had 
received such high marks for conduct at school. 

" Well," said Alex, when the children had all gone to 
bed, leaning back in her chair with a sense of luxurious 
satisfaction and looking across at Matilda, ''we do take 
care of them, as far as we can. Manners cost nothing — 
that's one comfort, Matilda ! You don't spend one penny 
more because your boys eat and speak nicely — and it's no 
dearer to be polite than to be rude. I do think we'll be 
proud of them some day, even though I'm not their 
mother 1" 



CHAPTEE XXIV 

" Spring came slowly up that way," as if grudging every 
step in advance, and every flower that she threw from 
her "green lap" under the bare hedgerows or on the 
slopes where the sun first shone. The little hard buds on 
the trees were all tight still by the beginning of AprQ, and 
looking away in the distance from the highest' point at 
Grossriggs, you could see patches of snow in the hollow 
of the hills. Hints, only hints, of the great awakening 
could be gathered from the exultation in the cry of a bird 
from the yet barren thickets ; from a strong new leaf 
thrusting itself up every here and there amongst the dead 
rubbish beneath the hedges ; from the wayside pools stirred 
by the plunge of a frog, and from the film of green upon 
some of the ploughed fields. 

Nature being thus reticent, it seemed to Alex, one day 
when she and MatUda were out together and met Miss 
Bessie Beid, that their good friend was less^ than ever 
in harmony to the eye. 

For, reluctant though the season was — and it not yet 
the middle of April — ^Miss Bessie's headgear was a crown 
of slightly crushed purple and green grapes, lusciously 
festooned amongst black beads. She was walking with a 
tall young man, who wore eyeglasses and stooped a good 
deal, and they were apparently so much absorbed in con- 
versation that not until Matilda and Alex were quite close 
to them did Miss Bessie look up. Then, with an arch 
exclamation, she came forward to introduce her companion, 
every bead twinkling, her thin face, under its Pomona-like 
headgear, rather flushed. 

" I don't think you know Mr. Massie, Matilda. This 
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18 my friend Mrs. GhatmerB," she said, and Matilda greeted 
the yoong man with her nsnal placid kindness, wondering 
what he was doing at Grossriggs. 

He had no chin, or next to none, and as he spoke a 
knob went working convolsively np and down his thin 
throat, which was girt about with a doll green necktie. 

They all stood in a little group, exchanging remarks for 
a few minutes, but Miss Bessie was not as sprightly as 
usual. Onoe only, when Alex had alluded to the snow 
still to be seen like a white handkerchief in the hollow 
of the blue hills, she looked at Mr. Massie, and exclaimed 
archly — 

*' Doesn't it remind you of the Jura t *' 

Alex at this point turned rather abruptly away, and 
Matilda hurried after her, murmuring — 

*^ Don't, Alex, don't laugh till they are out of hearing I " 

^ The Jura I Oh, Matilda, I saw it all at onoe," said 
Alex, as her sister came up. ^^ He's one of the cultured 
circle in the Pension I I know he is 1 " 

^<But what is he doing here?" said Matilda. *'And 
Bessie Beid looked quite excited." 

" Don't, please, Matilda— it's too cruel ! " 

" What ? Why, Alex, I don't know what you mean," 
said Matilda, fistonished at her vehemence. 

"WeU, don't then I" 

^* He's a mere boy compared to Miss Bessie." 

« • Boy ' isn't the word for him at all," said Alex- " He 
must have been a cultured person in spectacles, and probably 
botanical from the cradle, one can see that ; but he's about 
a hundred years younger than she is, anyway." 

'^ Alex, you do exaggerate so dreadfully," said Matilda, 
who did not quite approve of Alex' view of the Beids. 
Matilda saw nothing comic about Miss Bessie, and was 
particularly fond of James. 

" Why grajm t " Alex went on musingly. •* And in 
combmation with a plover's wing and black beads. Matilda, 
do you think she invents those hats alone ? For if so she 
certainly has wonderful powers of iioagination I " 
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'' Beallj, Alex, I don't think yon are very kind in the 
way that yon Bometimes speak abont the Beids, thongh 
Bessie does pnt rather too mnch into her millinery." 

" Much I Eshcol— and plover's wings I " 

** Well, rather a mixture, then ; but that milliner she 
goes to was in Paris. I wonder if that young man is 
staying with the Beids ? " 

*'/ wonder if she's under the fond impression that 
he has any chin ? She thinks James is handsome, 
though 1 " 

^'Alex, I really wish you wouldn't speak like that!" 
said Matilda, quite sharply for her. 

They were like two pigeons, just ruffled for a moment, 
and giving a peck at one another, when, as they turned a 
sharp comer of the road, they met Bobert Maitland, who 
was coming towards them. 

^ We're quarrelling so hard that we can scarcely compose 
ourselves to speak to you," said Alex. ' 

Matilda, slightly pink from her little irritation, was 
looking veiy pretty, and Maitland, as he glanced from one 
to the other, thought that Mrs. Ohalmers looked by far the 
younger of the two. 

^' What have you been quarrelling about ? " he asked. 

'^Oh, my incautious way of speaking, as usual," said 
Alex. ** Matilda is too chaoitable to see certain things in 
this world as they really are. ^ Blessed are the unobservant, 
for they shall never be called malicious I ' " 

Maitland laughed, and seeing that Matilda was still 
vexed, he tried to change the subject. He had been, he 
told them, away all morning walking among the hills. He 
was wearing a suit of rough grey clothes that became him 
curiously welL He carried a little sprig of flowering gorse 
in one hand, and Alex, as she looked at his serene face, felt 
an access of totally unreasoning irritation. 

^ Ton look as if you had been having such a peaceful 
day I " she exclaimed. " I suppose you've been for hours 
amongst the hills, listening to running brooks, and filled 
with an infinite calm, and you are now returning to look 
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npon the petty troubles of other people mach as we would 
regard the affairs of ants, if we knew what they were t '* 

*' Alex, how can yon speak like that I *' said Matilda, 
who was quite shocked by this outburst. 

'' Pray, what have I done to deserve this ? *' said Mait- 
land, smOing. 

/^Oh, nothing, I suppose, only looking as if you had 
been on some mount of transfiguration, whilst we luive had 
such a petty and disgusting woman's day, though perhaps 
some of us would have liked quite as well as you to lie by 
the side of a bum, and look at beautiful things, and come 
home to write history — and instead I " 

^*We have had rather a trying morning/' Matilda 
explained, '* though not one to be treated quite from Alex* 
tragic standpoint. Our old Katharine has left us for a 
time, you know, and since then we have had some very 
ineiBcient servants." 

^'Singed soup, sodden potatoes, burnt apples, house 
dense with smoke, an unexpected guest to luncheon, one 
child ill with earache — so much worse than toothache even I 
— all the others naughty, a new dress come home quite 
wrong, every one, except Matilda, out of temper — so there, 
do you think that you could have had beautiful thoughts 
in that case ? '' 

^* But how do you know that I had them ? " Maitland 
asked. 

'* Oh, I know it quite well. Do you remember about 
the face of the Danish boy ? *And n&ver was a cloudless 
sky so steady and so fair! But it's very simple when one 
has nothing to worry about I " 

Maitland gave a little, hard, sudden sigh, then, as they 
came to the comer where their ways divided, he handed 
the sprig of gorse to Alex. 

'* It prickles, but it's sweet I " he said, with one of his 
quick, delightful smiles, and looking at Matilda's amused 
face, he turned quickly away. 

'* Dear me I How cross I was, to be sure I " said Alex. 
"But somehow it irritated me wildly for a moment to 
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think what a nioe day he had been having when onrs had 
been so horrid.** 

**0h, Mr. Maitland is always good tempered,*' said 
Matilda. ** He has often seen ns cross before.** 

" Me, you mean — ^yes, often.*' 

"Ton are not well yet, Alex,** said Matilda. "Ton 
onght to go away somewhere for a change, I think." 

Of late Matilda had been a little anxious — as much so 
as it was in her nature to be — about her sister. She noticed 
how cross Alex was sometimes, how dry and yellow her skin 
looked, and how sunken her eyes were, on the days when 
she had been working in town, and came home very tired. 
Matilda had no imagination, and fatigue of the spirit, as 
well as of the body, was a cause that would never have 
struck her for Alex' failure in health. 

" Where would you have me to go ? " Alex inquired. 
^ To lodgings at three guineas a week ? To Liverpool to 
sit amongst the fully clothed statuary in Aunt Clara's 
drawing-room ? Don't talk nonsense I *' 

Matilda said no more, and they turned in at their own 
gate. 

Alex went up to her room. She stood looking out at 
the square for a moment, then she took the little sprig of 
gorse, with its green spines and wine-like odour, and shut 
it away in a drawer. 



CHAPTER XXV 

A WEEK later, Croasriggs was thrilled by the announce- 
ment that MIbs Bessie Beid was going to marry her 
cultured friend, Mr. Massie. 

The various forms in which the Hopes heard this 
interesting news, resembled a game which is played by 
several people, each in succession telling the same story 
—or rather a very different story, as they remember it 

Alex and Matilda were busy one morning, when Mrs. 
Scott, who seldom came to see them, was shown into the 
room. 

" I'm an early caller," she began, seating herself with 
a rustle (fully dressed in curry coloured cashmere trimmed 
with plush at eleven o'clock in the morning). ''But I 
just wanted to ask you, Mrs. Chalmers, if you'd look in 
at our girls' sewing-class this afternoon. And oh I " she 
hurried on, wiping her heated face with a folded pocket 
handkerchief, '' the heat's awful this morning when you're 
walking — so sudden too I Have you heard the latest ? 
Miss Bessie Beid's going to be married I — to a young man, 
too, young enough to be her son, and consumptive, but 
he's rich, they say, and half Spanish, and she's so set up 
with it there's no holding her I " 

" Who wants to * hold ' her ? And why ? " asked Alex, 
who had an unfortunate way of getting angry with Mrs. 
Scott. 

Matilda hastily interposed, "I suppose it is a Mr. 
Massie, if that is the case," she said. '' But he is a man 
whom she has known for several years, and not much 
younger than she is." 

m 
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** Younger I I don^t suppose he^s thirty — and Bessie 
Beid must be a good bit older than you." 

*' E^en if she is — ^that is not a great age," said Matilda, 
smiling. " We must hope she will be happy," 

'* Happy ? It's triumph ! " said Mrs. Soott, rising and 
giving an appraising glance about the room. *^ As for the 
age, I don't suppose it matters so long as she is pleased. 
Mr. Scott's a y^ar and half my junior," she added, with a 
simper ; *^ though you'd never suppose it to see us together. 
Some people like it — a younger man helps to keep them 
cheerful." She glanced at Alex expressively, ^* Mr. Gassilis 
has come home, I hear." (Van had been away for a month.) 
" Papa saw him yesterday." 

Her hints on this subject were here cut short by the 
entrance of Miss Maitland. 

Now, if there was one person more terrifying than 
another to Mrs. Scott, it was Miss Maitland, for that lady 
still continued to rule things in the parish with a high 
hand. 

*^ Of course, I leave aU these things to you now, Mrs. 
Scott," she would say, before beginning in a few calm 
sentences to dictate her orders to the new minister's 
wife. 

Once, shortly after his arrival at Crossriggs, Mr. Scott 
had gone up to consult MaiUand about some parish 
business, and as they were crossing the hall together 
on his way out of the Manse, he began in a jaunty 
tone, ''Well, and how's Miss Elizabeth?" Even as he 
uttered the words, the lady appeared in a doorway. Mr. 
Scott had not noticed that she was there, and went on to 
address Bobert as " Maitland," accompanying the familiarity 
by a slap on the back. Maitland looked perfectly benign 
under it, but Mr. Scott glancing up saw that Miss Maitland 
was standing looking at him. Her eye was on him. The 
words died upon his lips, and he took a hurried leave. He 
slept badly that night. 

''Something must have disagreed with you, dear — 
perhaps it's the cauliflower ? " Mrs. Scott remarked 
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*'Noy no, dear, it was that woman I" he binrted 
ont. 

" Which woman ? " There were so many women who 
conld be disagreeable in Mrs. Scott's eyes. 

" Miss Eliza " he began. Correcting himself, " Miss 

Maitland — she*s enongh to make a man mn — she looked 
at me as if I were the dirt beneath her feet.*^ 

" At yon I Oh, Andrew, I wish yon were the Pope, 
and conld ezcommnnicate her ! '* cried his wife. '* She^s a 
viper I " 

*' No, no, Ethel, not that ; bnt she makes a man feel 
powerless — ^powerless I " he added, breathing puffily. 

''Set her npl'* said Mrs. Scott; ''she's no lady, 
Andrew, — jnst a pretentions viper standing on its 
tail." 

This, as I said, had been a long time ago, bnt the 
Scotts and Miss Maitland were still in the same relation 
to each other. Therefore, when Miss Maitland entered, 
Mrs. Scott at once went away— greatly to Matilda's relief, 
for she saw that Alex had been nnrsing her wrath. 

"And what is the nse of being angry with a person 
like Mrs. Scott I '* Matilda remarked, when that lady had 
left the room. 

" None at all I I shonld never think of being annoyed 
by her, Matilda," said Annt E. Y., tranquilly. Seating 
herself, as she always did, with a dip like a curtsey, 
she spread the folds of her grey alpaca skirt carefolly 
aronnd her, and began a few judicious remarks upon 
the heat. 

She had brought some fruit for Mr. Hope. She 
inquired for him, for the children almost individually, 
remarked upon Matilda's work, told them that Mrs. Mait- 
land had XLOt been feeling well, made a few statements 
upon local affairs, and then, folding her hands and giving 
her head a faint toss, she asked — 

" Have you heard a rumour about Bessie Beid's engage- 
ment to a young man ? I presume the youth with the long 
neck, who has been staying with them ? " 
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Matilda told her that Mrs. Scott had just given them 
the information. 

" I'm Bure I hope she will be happy," she said. " But 
it Boands a litfcle of a risk, doesn't it Miss Elizabeth ? " 

*' Marriage always is, Matilda ; in this oase I understand 
the ages are reversed, which increases the risk." She darted 
a penetrating glance at Alex. 

" Well," said Alex, rising, " I'm going to the Eeid's now 
to see for myself, and to oflPer our congratulations. After 
all yon know, we've only one life in this world, and if I 
were Bessie Beid, I'd rather spend the rest of mine with a 
chinless young man, even if he were ten years younger than 
myself, than with a paralyzed aunt." 

She left the room then, allowing Matilda to smooth 
down the effect of her words to Miss Maitland, and set out 
along the village street to pay her call at the Reid's. 

After the cold, reluctant months of early spring had 
come a sudden wave of heat, so that ahready everything was 
beginning to bud and blossom as if now in a tremendous 
hurry. The garden at the Beid's house was full of fresh 
green, and a bush of * flowering currant ' trained against the 
wall, was covered with crimson flowers. Agitated sparrows 
were hauling at long straws and chirruping madly about the 
rones above the door. 

^^They are excited enough anyway, although it's an 
annual afFair to them," thought Alex, with a smile, looking 
up at the agitated little birds, after she had rung the door 
bell. 

The Beid's little housemaid, in a new cap, with an air of 
excited mystery about her, lookmg not at all unlike a 
sparrow herself, opened the door and ushered Alex into the 
small dining-room, where Miss Bessie was wont to spend the 
morning. An art serge tablecloth covered the table, on 
which were set two little pink glasses filled with primroses ; 
the room was hot with a fire and sunshine, and its windows 
were tightly closed. Alex noticed a pair of socks, which 
Miss Bessie had evidently just finished knitting, lying on 
the table. *' They're not for James I " thought Alex, as she 

N 
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observed that they were a pale lemon yellow in colour. 
Just then she heard the familiar rnstling and tinkling that 
accompanied Mias Bessie's movements, and the door opened. 

*' Oh, Alex I Is this yon ? Have yon come already ? '* 
began Miss Bessie, coming in with outstretched hands. She 
wore that morning, a green bloose profusely trinmied with 
coffee-coloured lace, mingled with tatted trinmiing. Her 
laces were clasped by a coral brooch, and she had a string of 
iridescent beads about her throat, and also a jet waist-buckle. 

^* At least that was all I could count at the moment," 
Alex said afterwards. 

Miss Bessie received her visitor's congratulations very 
graciously, then as she sat down opposite the light, Alex 
saw that the galvanized cheerfulness had all disappeared 
from her face, instead were deep lines — suddenly sincere, that 
must have been concealed under her smiles for many a day. 

^' It has all been very sudden — ^I am astonished at 
myself," she began, in answer to Alex first remarks. ^ Of 
course, when we met five years ago at the Pension we saw 
much of one another, but Ferdie wasn't then in a position 
to speak, he couldn't say anything definite — and though we 
looked at many a sunset together " — ^here for a moment she 
became arch again — ^'^ there waa no engagement— now it 
has all come on so suddenly." She stopped, her thin face 
worked : " Oh, Alex dear I " she cried, and covering her 
face with one biobby hand— all her rings had been removed 
to make way for one small circlet, set with supposititious 
diamonds — she burst into a flood of happy tears. 

In a moment Alex had knelt down b^de the chair, and 
was hugging her in a quick access of sympathetic affection. 
The little scene was cut short by the entrance of Mr. Massie 
himself. 

Miss Bessie sprang up at the sound of his footsteps in the 
hall, dried her eyes, patted her hair, jingled her bracelets, 
and by the time that he entered, had nearly reassumed her 
wonted glittering smile. 

The young man came in looking very conscious, and 
Alex shook hands with him and tendered her good wishes. 
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He thanked her politely, the Adam^s apple in his throat 
meanwhile working np and down so oonynlsively that she 
longed to say, <' Oh, do make an effort and swallow it for 
once I '* 

After a few minntes Miss Bessie suggested that Alex 
shoold come with her " To have a peep at Auntie, who,'* 
she said, ''has been quite revived by all this." 

They found the old lady propped up on the sofa, her 
frail h^ surmounted by a new cap, stiff with rosettes 
of violet blue ribbon. She was reaUy able to mumble 
out something about ''Bessie and a youug man called 
Massie. But who %8 he?^^ she whispered to Alex when 
her niece had left the room for a moment. Alex made 
some vague reply and diverted the conversation to 
Matilda's children. As she rose to come away, she 
noticed on the table before the invalid, a little book bound 
in limp leather covers, and entitled "Gems from Mines 
of Modern Thought.'* It contained, as a glance assured 
her, extracts from many modem writers, calculated to 
confuse a stronger head than poor old Miss Beid's. " Just 
a tiny token from Ferdie, for dear Auntie's eightieth birth- 
day. He thinks we shouldn't confine all' our reading to 
the Bible, even at eighty— doesn't he. Auntie dear ? " ex- 
claimed Miss Bessie. Auntie mumbled, and Alex, bidding 
her good-bye, was escorted by Miss Bessie to the door. 

Outside, the spring sunshine poured down upon the 
earth, the sparrows chattered, the scent of green growing 
things filled the sweet air. For a moment Alex felt 
dizzy as she walked quickly away from the house. " Oh, 
what a world 1 Happy ! Happy I Satisfied with that ? 
How blind we are I How haid and narrow and blind — 
that we cannot even get a glimpse into other people's 
hearts I But she cried unth happineee^ poor dear, over 
that I — it's easy to see that / shall never marry." 

Blue like the eyes o| an angel was the sky above her ; 
sweet as Heaven the scents and sounds of earth that 
morning ; but her heart was filled with a sudden shrivelling 
bitterness, as if it had been scorched by fire. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Van Gassilis kept a sailing-boat in the harbonr of one of 
the little red villages down on the shore, and he would 
go in it sometimes for whole days at a time, returning 
very sunburnt and cheerful. It had been an old promise 
that Matilda's boys were to be allowed to sail to the island 
with him, so they were greatly delighted when he appeared 
one morning asking if they might go the next day. 
Matilda could not bear to disappoint the chUdren, and gave 
her consent. " You'll come too, won't you, Sandy ? " Van 
inquired, looking at Alex. 

*^ Oh, I will come if you like. I don't read on Saturdays, 
you know." 

** Then perhaps I had better stay at home," said Matilda, 
but Alex turned to her eagerly — i 

"No, no, you must come— please, MatQda — ^if it's a 
day like this, the worst sailor in the world would enjoy it 
— ^you must come 1 " 

Matilda agreed, although the prospect of a whole day's 
sailing was by no means such a pleasure to her as it was 
to Alex, who loved the sea and all that belonged to it« Old 
Hopeful and Alex were at one in this, and in former days, 
they had more than once gone to London by sea, for even 
the smallest voyage in the grubbiest vessel was a pleasure 
to both of them. 

Van's face brightened in an almost ludicrous way when 
he heard that Alex was coming. The children were in 
great delight. Sally was going elsewhere, and Baby was 
too young, so only the two older boys and Mike were 
allowed to go. 

The warmth had now come very suddenly. After a 
180 
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cold and dreary month of April came a week of heavenly 
weather ; the deeping orchards bloomed, the grass took on 
a livelier hne, the fresh wind came bounding across the 
fields with a gust of joy, and all the vexations of the 
changeful season were forgotten. 

Alex awoke this Saturday morning with the sense that 
the day was too radiant, too perfect, for any ordinary 
occupation. Then she remembered their excursion with 
Van, and smiled to herself as she did so. It was pleasant 
to come downstairs and find breakfast laid in the sunny 
room, with open windows that looked into the orchard. 
Matilda, too, seemed fresh and cheerful that morning, and 
the boys were already discussing where they should sit in 
the boat. 

Van came^ early to say he was going to walk down to 
the harbour, but would send a carriage for Matilda and 
the children. Alex had gone to speak to him at the 
door. She watched him go off along the Square, and then 
stood in the doorway looking out. A sort of inertia 
possessed her that beautiful morning. Her father was 
already busy in the garden, the boys were racing through 
the orchard, MatUda bustling about indoors, and Alex 
had a score of trifling duties which ought to have been 
done ; yet she stood idle in the sunlight, her head bare, her 
hands clasped behind her back, gazing down the street. 
Presently Matilda came and asked her to do some little 
errand in the village. 

'^I suppose it must be done," said Alex, turning to 
her with a smile and a sigh. '* But I don't want to go 
near a grocer's shop this morning, and I wonder at you 
for suggesting it, Matilda. Do you remember the expres- 
sion in the Bible ? — ' And man did eat angel's food.' 
Well, that's what I feel this morning— it's an insult to 
the day to think about earthly things at all." 

Matilda, used to what she considered the vagaries of her 
father and Alex, merely smiled and repeated her message. 
Alex got ready to go, and was just stepping out at the 
gate when Van passed by again. 
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"Hello, Sandy I Going out? Why don'fc you walk 
down with me ? Would you lather drive ? " 

" No, indeed, I'd far raiher walk — it's only four miles 
after all, and down hiU all the way. Wait a second whilst 
I tell Matilda, and then TU come with you." 

She ran back to the house, reappearing in a minute 
or two. 

" It*8 all right, only I have to stop and give a message 
at the grooer*s as we pass. I told Matilda it was too 
perfect a day to do anything of the sort, but she won't let 
meoffl" 

She gave her message as she passed the shop, and then 
they left the village behind, and took the broad road that 
ran down the long ridge of land to the sea. 

Alex threw back her head and snuffed the air. " Isn't 
it divine ? Did you ever see such a day ! A day to be 
married on, or to die on, but nothing more ordinary. Now, 
don't let us even speak about anything disagreeable, but 
believe that we're in the better world whose atmosphere 
we're breathing for an hour or two ! " 

She went on talking and laughing: Van was very 
silent. Once or twice he turned and looked at her, but in 
general he gave only the briefest replies. At last his 
curious humour dawned upon Alex. 

"What's the matter with you this morning?'' she 
began. " But no 1 I won't ask, for if it's anything wrong, 
I refuse to hear it—only, please, please, shake it away from 
you, and be happy to-day." 

" Nothing wrong, Sandy — only too right I " 

" I don't understand," said Alex, and the next minute 
was sorry she had spoken, x 

" Only too near to happiness— to be here, alone with 
you.'' 

He saw her thin brown cheek flush a little, but she did 
not look at him, only ignored the remark, as she always 
did when Van spoke IQce that, and went on — 

" How can you talk of beLig 'alone * on a day like this, 
with larks, and bees, and buttorfiies, and flying things all 
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through the air, and birds in the hedges, and horses 
ploughing, and dogs barking, and everything expressing its 
happiness around us — ^that's what I like — ^the feeling of 
sharing it aU on such a morning with every other thing 
thatlivesi'' 

They walked on, always going easily down hill, along 
the broad, smooth read, with hedges on either side, until at 
last the sea became visible, and the line of cottages by 
the shore. 

The little boat was rocking by the pier. Van sprang 
into it, and Alex turned to wait for her sister. 

In a few minutes Matilda and the boys arrived, and 
they all enibarked — the children in great excitement. 
Matilda and Alex sat in the stem of the boat, and the 
boys huddled together behind the sail, their exclamations 
shrilling out every now and then — 

" Oh, Aunt Alex, I see a monster jelly-fish — some of 
them sting, you know I " " Stop, Peter I I'll put down my 
arm and see if I can touch him. Whew t How cold I " 
"Ugh 1 He's all slimy I I think he stung I '' "No, he 
didn't ; it's only the cold I '* and so on. 

The two women were silent, each absorbed in her own 
thoughts. Matilda's usually calm brow had a wrinkle on 
it that morning, and she did not seem to listen to what the 
children were saying.' 

Van sat with the ropes in his hand, gazfaig out at the 
bright sea. His head was bare, and the light wind ruffled 
the locks about his sunburnt forehead ; in the strong 
sunshine, his eyes, always pale, had the queer effect of 
bemg too light in colour for his face. Some young faces 
there are, wearing an expression which must be a shadow 
from the past, or a foreshadowing of the future, which is 
unconnected with the emotions of youth. Van's drop of 
foreign blood had given the classic line that ran in his 
profile, and might also account for the tragic shadow in his 
expression. 

The faint wind was favourable, so that the boat ran like 
a greyhound through the tiny broken waves. Leaving the 
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harbour behind they sailed past the low red honfies, that 
clnng like bamaclee to the edge of the rocks. Overhead 
Boanded the light whistling noise of the breeze in the 
cordage ; around them the water shimmered in the sun, 
but there was just enough of haze to make the farther 
shore dreamlike and indistinct. 

Alex was looking very well that day — as nearly pretty 
as she could ever look. She wore a dark blue dress, and 
sat leaning forward, with her elbows resting on her knees, 
and her chin in her hand — an attitude that would have 
shocked Aunt E. Y. could she have seen her. 

" Look at Edinburgh,^' said Alex, ^' how near it looks, 
with all those spires and chimneys, and how utterly away 
from our little world at Crossriggs I '* 

'^ A good thing, too I I wouldn^t live there to save my 
life I " said Van. 

" Now," said Matilda, " you and Alex are really so un- 
reasonable I You know it would be a very good place to 
Jive in." 

*' If you were happy, yes — ^if any one ever was happy 
there — ^but any place is good in that case," said Alex, 
smiling. 

" Where would you live if you could choose, Sandy ? " 
Van asked. 

Alex did not look up. She rocked herself back and for- 
wards, still leaning her chin on her hand, and answered — 

'* I don't know, I'm sure. I know several places I 
wouldn't live in, but few places are chosen — ^most are pre- 
ordained I " 

" Well, sometimes " began Van, eagerly. He leant 

forward, gazing at Alex, holding the ropes in his hand, and 
Matilda, glancing up at him, surprised upon his face a look 
that she had never seen there before. It made her start. 
The idea of his admiration for her sister bemg anything 
more than the frank liking of a rather lonely young man 
for a woman older than himself, who had been kind to 
him, had never entered her mind for an instant. Now she 
could not fail to see. 
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For as Van leant f orward, looking afc Alex^ there was in 
his face a BUggestion of Fate, of passion, that suiged into 
her mind like the suggestion of the deeps below, when she 
looked, for an instant, under the shining snrface of the 
water at the edge of the boat. 

*' Goodness ! What wonid the Admiral say I " was 
Matilda's first instinctive thought— then, with a rally, she 
assured herself that it must be nonsense, and resolved to 
think no more about it. 

Cluck, duck, cluck, went the water bubbling at the 
prow as the boat swept round, and Van sprang up to right 
the sail. 

They were quite close to the Island, and the boys 
were clamouring to be allowed to land, and eat their 
luncheon on the shore. Once on land they were as glad 
to run about again as they had been to clamber into the 
boat. 

They sat down to eat in a sunny comer with a rock 
behind them, and Matilda served out sandwiches to her 
hungry brood — ^those hard-boiled-egg sandwiches which 
only the digestion of youth and happiness can cope with 
for a moment. 

The meal was soon at an end, and then the boys began 
to clamour to be allowed to see over the lighthouse, but 
little Mike was sleepy, so Alex laid him down on a rug with 
his head on her knee, and told the others to go off without 
her. She had seen all that there was to see before. Van 
would much have preferred to stay at her feet, however, 
he got up with a very good grace to accompany Matilda 
and the boys. 

When they were aU gone out of sight, Alex leant back 
against the rock, and closed her eyes for a few minutes. 
She could hear the lisping water far down below, and near 
at hand the sound of some little goats nibbling at the 
salted turf, and even the quiet breathing of the child 
asleep at her knees. Clusters of sea pinks grew about 
the edges of the rocks. The sea shone in the distance, 
where the ships, like great white-winged birds, were passing 
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up and down the Firth. A dazzling day it was, with 
blinding light falling on the brisk moving sea, and all the 
fresh impolse of spring still in the air. 

Alex had been very happy that morning — too feminine, 
perhaps, to be qnite unaware of Van's admiration for her — 
the serionsness of it was nnacknowledged even in her own 
heart She only had the flatt^ing conscionsness that as 
yet she was perfect in his eyes, and this, to the least vain 
among women, is always a pleasant thought. 

^'Some day soon, of course, he will fall in love with 
a pretty girl of his own age,*' she thought, '^and then 
my feet of clay will become visible, but meantime I am a 
goddess in his eyes, and can do no wrong, and if one is 
plain and poor as I am, it's nice to play at being a goddess 
even for a little time." 

As she sat there with closed eyelids, feeling the sun 
shining on her face, her thoughts wandered away from the 
present, from Tan, and from the children. A thousand 
questions, never to be answered on this side Time, swept 
into her mind, for she inherited Old Hopeful's speculative 
disposition, along with a clearer head than his had ever 
been, and many an abstract problem had interested her 
from her very childhood. 

Matilda, whose practical mind dimly realized the un- 
doubted fact that domestic happiness of the common sort, 
and an interest in the riddles of life seldom go hand in 
hand, never ceased to lament this in her secret heart. 

'* In a way Alex is just like Father," she would say. 
*'For when you think she's settled down to something, 
some new or vague idea will shake it all off again." *^ It," 
in Matilda's speech, indicated the solid form and manly 
virtues of James Beid. **If it were not for those 
notions " she would say, and then pause and sigh. 

Of late Matilda had seen a good deal of the Beids. Miss 
Bessie was so kind to the children, and James Beid was 
often there, and he too, was kind to the boys, and gave 
her the feeling that he ^* respected her grief " — a sensation 
that was soothing to the widow of Peter Chalmers. 
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Goald she have known her sister^s thooghto that after- 
noon Matilda would have been more vexed than ever, for 
Alex, sitting there in the snn, was thinking of things very 
different from her own f ntore. 

Opening her eyes at last, she looked lazily abont her — 
at the faint tints of the salt-encmsted grass, at the dim 
pink of the nnsnocnient flowers, at the flat, white tone of 
the lighthouse against the misty distance. The fmgality 
of colour was delicious in the spring light. 

^ Oh, what an enchanting world it is at times t ** she 
thought. '* But can we be the right inhabitants for it ? 
What a world to be happy in I I wonder if a)iy one ever 
is?*' Then she began to think about Bessie Beid, and 
then her thoughts came back to Van. ''Eight years, 
nearly nine years, younger than I am — surely I can safely 
be as friendly as I like with him 1 It*s all right, I'm 
surel" 

Suddenly the sound of footsteps on the rocks below 
made her glance downwards. She saw that two people, 
a man and a woman, were scrambling about on the rocky 
ledge, from which a narrow track wound upwards until 
the dope of the cliff became more gradual. Alex could 
hear their voices quite distinctly, though she could not 
make out the words. She watched them idly, admiring 
the strength and lightness of the girl's figure. Balancing 
on slippery stones, springing from point to point of the 
rocks, she made her way along, followed at some distance 
by the man, who stumbled heavily once or twice, and 
appeared to find th^ir course much more difficult. 

At last the girl reached the pathway, and with an 
agile movement scrambled up on to the slope of slippery 
grass, and there stood upright, bending her lithe body 
from the waist, her hands on her hips, her head (hrown 
back in a gay little attitude that bespoke no fatigue. She 
wore a dras of a curious shade of bright brown that was 
nearly orange, with a very short and scanty skirt, and a 
small cloth hat of the same colour. Suddenly Alex remem- 
bered that she had seen those clothes before. 
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«' It must be Miss Orranmore whom I saw at the station 
that day with Yan," she thought. 

The girl stood looking rather mockingly — Alex could 
not distinguish her face, but the attitude was suggestive — 
and watched her companion slowly and painfully making 
his way up to her. He was a big, heavily built man — even 
at that distance his red sunburnt face was visible. He 
reached the spot where the girl was standing. She stood 
still looking up at him, and apparently made some jest 
as he approached. Their laughter rang out clear for a 
minute. The man came up, and stood panting, looking 
down at her, then all of a sudden took her in his arms, 
pressing her head back till it lay on his shoulder, and 
kissed her again and again, and yet again. A minute after 
she sprang away, stooping for a moment to readjust her 
cap, which had fallen off ; then Alex heard her laugh once 
more, and, turning round, she swiftly mounted the little 
steep pathway, followed by her companion, and both were 
presently out of sight. 

Alex sat upright, forgetful about the sleeping child, 
feeling suddenly hot all over. There are kisses and kisses, 
and even the most innocent woman could hardly have 
watched the embrace which she had just been the involun- 
tary witness of without a sensation of astonishment. Her 
movement had wakened Mike, who sat up, yawning and 
rubbing his eyes, to ask when the others were coming 
back. 

"Come, Mike, we'll go and meet them," said Alex. 
She jumped up and shook her crumpled skirt, and took the 
little boy by the hand. " They must be coming from the 
lighthouse now," she said. 

They started off together, walking quickly across the 
dry, close turf, and soon in the distance saw Matilda and 
the boys. Van loitermg a little way behind. 

" You've been a very long time away I " Alex exclaimed 
as they approached. 

"We met some people Van knew," Matilda explained. 

Van added rather hmriedly, "Yes, Dolly Orranmore. 
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Don't joxx know her ? Her mother's some sort of twentieth 
consin to Gran, I believe." 

** Oh, a girl in an orange dress ? " said Alex. 

'* Yes, I think she had on something qneer in colour — 
mighty short in the skirt, too. Her dresses always are," 
said Van. " Did yon see her ? " 

^* She was walking down below on the rocks with a big 
man who was not nearly as surefooted as she was," Alex 
replied. 

" That was Wharton — ^he's married to a cousin of hers. 
Dolly is often with them." 

Alex felt herself flush suddenly. She would have liked 
to hear more about Miss Orranmore, but Van did not seem 
inclined to pursue the subject. 

They all went down to the boat then, and sailed home 
in an hour and a half. Even George and Peter were less 
exuberant, and Matilda looked tired. Van managed the 
boat, and spoke very little. 

The sun was still bright when they reached the harbour, 
and Yan dexterously guided his boat between the break- 
waters. 

An old fisherman in a blue jacket who stood propped 
up against the harbour wall leaning heavily on a stick, 
watched them as they disembarked. Yan stopped to 
speak to him for a minute, and when he rejoined them 
he said — 

" Poor old f eUow I He's incurably ill — ^they sent him 
back from the hospital saying there was nothing more that 
could be done. Now he crawls out of his house every 
morning, and just stands about the harbour for the rest 
of the day." 

Alex looked round, quickly noting the cruel contrast 
between the sunken old face already twisted by incurable 
pains, and the bright figure of youth that passed him by. 
The dancing water glittered in the sunshine behind the old 
man : the boats that he had lived on came and went : he 
meant to stay there till the end, tasting the very last of life. 
How faint his visions of another world probably were. 
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compared to the sights and sounds he knew ; to the low, red 
honses, the unsavourj smells of the little harbour, the cries 
of his mates, and the noise of oars and rattling cordage. 
It seemed as if the young man, with his future all before 
him, would have pa«ied more easUy out of life than he — 
carried away at last from the scenes and actions become 
BO intunately known to him in long years of uneventful 
living. 

Alex had noted the kind inflection of Van's voice as he 
addressed the old man, his free and generous manner— « 
manner that had already endeared him to all his grand- 
father's dependents. 

^* He will be a fine man some day, if he always takes what 
Gable calls ' the upper fork of the road,' ^ she thought, as 
she watched him packing the children into the carriage. 

It was six o'clock by the time they reached Grossriggs, 
and the sky waa flushing in its cloudless depths. Alex 
seemed abstracted all the way home. 

'* Is that Miss Orranmore a friend of yours. Van ? " she 
asked ; '' I remember seeing you with her once at the 
station." 

"No, no 1 No friend of mine— I've seen her often, of 
course— Gran will have to ask them to stay with us 
later on." 

Alex remembered that he had told her this before, and 
she made no further remark, but, when they got in, she 
related the incident she had witnessed to her sister. 

" He must have been a widower, and she is probably 
engaged to him," said Matilda. 

" As much as I am I " replied Alex. 

'^You do take such views of people," said Matilda. 
" Isn't it better always to believe the best ? " 

" Better, perhaps, but not always possible." 

** But, Alex, what do you know— ? " began Mrs, 
Ghalmers. 

" About being kissed ? " said Alex, beginning to laugh. 
<< Probably very little, but I know what d^ouldn't be done 
when I see it, and that young woman was no Diana I " 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Apteb their day on the islaiid, Alex more than once, when 
she saw Yan, tried to tnm the conversation to Miss Orran- 
more ; nor was this merely from feminine curiosity, the 
thought of that little scene on the rocks haunted her when- 
ever she thought of Yan^s future. Yet it was impossible for 
her to hint to him anything about what she had seen« 

** He will not talk about her, anyway," she concluded. 
** Either she attracts him more than he knows, or else he 
dislikes her— let us hope it is the last I " She could not 
make out which it was, only one thing was certain, that 
Yan would not speak about the girL 

In the meanwhile Alex was not going to Foxe Hall, 
because the Admiral was away from home. Her school 
work too, was stopped for a time towards the end of July, 
so that she was feeling almost idle. 

Miss Bessie Beid had decided to be married about the 
end of the month. 

''And now you must call me Elizabeth," she said 
playfully, '' for Bessie Massie would never do ! " The 
touch of colour, which a suggestion of Mr. Massie's 
Spanish origin had at first given to the betrothal, had 
been traced merely to the imagination of Mrs. Scott. 
*^ His name is Ferdinand, but I think it was only because 
they thought it balanced well with Massie," Miss Bessie 
aclmowledged, rather to the disappointment of her neigh- 
bours, who would have preferred the more romantic version 
of the story. 

Spaniard or no, Mr. Massie was all that Miss Bessie's 
fondest fancy could desire. She was now occupied con- 
stantly in writing voluminous letters, her poker work and 
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pinsh needlework laid aside for the time — the very way she 
put the stamps on the envelope was caressing, and to see 
her slide one of those missives into the pillar-bozy was to 
know that she thooght the carrier of her Majesty's mail the 
very messenger of Capid. 

Matilda, as I have said, by no means approved of 
Alex' attitude to the Beids, and Alex had to repress some 
of her remarks upon Miss Bessie's trousseau, for Matilda 
simply refused to listen to them. Alex had been very 
seldom at the Beid's of late, and she had managed success- 
fully to evade meeting with James Beid ever since her 
painful walk with him in the rain. She knew, however, 
that she must meet him sooner or later, at any rate at 
his sister's wedding, and resolved to put as brave a face 
on it as possible. Every one felt glad, on Miss Bessie's 
account, that the wedding-day dawned with unclouded 
brilliance. 

Matilda had been over at the Beid's until quite late on 
the previous evening, helping Bessie with her arrange- 
ments, and James Beid had walked back with her. But 
he would not come in, so Alex did not see him then. 

There was a tide of univeisal good-feeling about Miss 
Bessie's marriage. Every one respected her, most people 
liked her, and no one had ever envied her, so on all sides 
the feeling was kindly. 

She, good soul, was quite overwhelmed by the kindness 
of her neighbours, and when even Mrs. Maitland sent her 
a very handsome gift, along with a moderately warm note, 
she said to Alex — 

" It's just wonderful how kind the world is, Alex ! 
There is Mrs. Maitkmd, whom I always considered so cold 
and stand-ofSsh, sending me those beautiful spoons, and 
writing so pleasantly. Only Mrs. Scott seems to me to 
have been not quite so nice as other people." 

" How could you wish her to be I" Alex exclaimed. 
*' Any act that could win Mrs. Scott's approval would be 
degraded in my eyes I " 

'* James always says that you have such a high standard, 
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Alex/' said Miss Bessie, whose frequent allusions to her 
brother were trying to Alex' gravity. 

On the day of the wedding, the whole of Crossriggs put 
on its best clothe?, and went in high good hnmonr to the 
church. Matilda had modified her deep monrning for the 
first time, and Alex thought she looked exceedingly sweet 
in her grey dress. The children were all in great excite- 
ment. Alex had been so busy getting them ready that she 
had left very little time for her own toilet. She dressed 
hurriedly, and followed the others, tying the ribbons of 
her hat as she went. 

" Oh, Aunt Alex, you look lovely I " said Peter, as she 
came up to them. Sally, flushed to the eyes, absorbed in 
the thought of her own new dress — a very simple white 
frock made at home, but of infinite moment to her — could 
scarcely even look at her Aunt. Matilda nodded approval, 
glancing back at Alex as she shepherded the children into 
church. 

Every one was there, even Mrs. Maitland, very gracious 
for her, and Aunt E. V., severely interested, ready to con- 
demn the folly of a bride of Bessie Beid's age wearing 
white. Van, who did not know the Beids, had begged 
Alex to get him an invitation, and Miss Bessie had spoken 
to him one day when she saw him at the Hopes', asking 
him to come. 

*'He is always so pleasant when we meet, Alex," 
she said, ** that even though his grandfather would 
never acknowledge James socially, I can't help liking 
him." 

Yan gleefully accepted the informal invitation, and 
sent a present at the last moment, which confirmed Miss 
Bessie in her opinion of the kindness of the world. 

The Massie relatives were in a seat by themselves. The 
mother of the cultured bridegroom, handsomely dressed 
in grey ; two long-nosed, chinless sisters, who seemed to 
be falling out of their loose garments ; and a nondescript 
friend or two completed the group — straight from small 
houses in the environs of Oambridge. 
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This mother wore BpectadeB, both suters pince-nez, 
a cousin nsed a lorgnette; the bridegroom, too, was 
spectacled, and the best man wore almost goggles. It all 
flashed upon Alex in a moment, and upset her so com- 
pletely that she conghed hard for a minnte or two after 
entering the chnrch. Matilda who knew that fit of cough- 
ing well, glanced at her wamingly as the bride came in, 
leaning on the arm of her brother. 

Miss Bessie had been obliged to adhere to white, hnt 
she had contrived to insert a considerable nmnber of 
materials into her wedding-dress, which had a skirt of 
one, a flounce of another, and a train of a third kind of 
silk ; and was ruched, gauged, puffed, tucked, and trimmed 
with all that the bad taste of a second-rate dressmaker 
could suggest. 

She wore around her neck one lovely ornament — ^Mait- 
land's gift — two fancy combs and a Parisian diamond star 
secured her veil : her bouquet was rich with ribbon and 
paper frills : but nothing could obscure the happiness on 
her face. 

Mr. Scott who was gifted with an unerring tactlessness, 
contrived, even in the course of a very short address, to say 
several unfortunate things — spraying at the last moment for 
Miss Bessie's '* afflicted relative, so soon to be deprived of 
her kind care." Here the bride gave an audible sob, 
for the future of the poor old aunt had been the only 
stumbling-block to her marriage. 

They sang " Oh, Perfect Love I " (" not Presbyterian, 
but 80 appropriate 1 " Miss Bessie had said when suggest- 
ing it to Mr. Scott), and then Mrs. Massie, leaning 
heavily on the arm of the spectacled bridegroom, came 
walking down the church, smiling all over her face, and 
winking the tears from her eyes. 

The guests trooped out along the sunny village street 
to the Iteid's house, which was not far from the church. 
The carriage in which the bride was to drive to the 
station stood at the door^the horses champing, with 
white favours at their ears ; the coachman exchanging 
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jeBts with the Beid^s maidservants before the wedding 
party came np. 

Of course the house was filled to overflowing. Alex 
fonnd herself by Maitland*s side amongst the last to enter. 

^* Let the other people go on in front/' she said to him, 
and they hang back a little, pacing dowly together in 
the warm light under the great lime trees that bordered 
the street 

Alex wished the room to be full of people before she 
encountered James Beid. She had seen him looking round 
the church as if in search oi some one. 

^' He won't have time to notice me at aU, if I come in 
late,*' she thought. Maitland sauntered along by her side 
with his hands behind him, looking rather grave for the 
occasion. ^' Oh,'* she began, *' it's all so pitiful and ridicu- 
lous, and yet so happy, really." 

" Why pitiful or ridiculous, then ? " 

^^ WeU, if you don't think it pitiful that any one should 
find their soul's desire in that man, I can't explain, and if 
you don't see anything ridiculous anywhere, of course I'm 
very glad," said Alex, adding, *' Don't you think Matilda is 
looking very nice to-day ? " 

'^ I never looked at Matilda," he answered simply, and 
Alex glanced at him quickly in surprise. 

But his face expressed nothing, and she couldn't make 
out why he had taken no interest in her sister's appearance. 
As they came up to the house, Mrs. Maitland was standing 
in the doorway. 

" Do hurry, Bobert," she said, a little fretfully. " They 
want you to say * a few words,' or something dreadful of 
that kind. Mr. Beid is looking for you everywhere." 

As she spoke James Beid came hurrying out into the 
garden, hatless, white-waistcoated, flushed and nervous. He 
almost knocked Alex down as he cannonaded up to Mait- 
land ; then, catching sight of her he got suddenly pale, 
and Alex grew very red. He apologized for his haste, 
shook hands with her, and hurriedly turned to speak with 
Maitland, leaving Alex to enter the house along with Laura. 
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A few minQteB later Alex slipped oat of the crowd, and 
made her way to another room, where old Miss Beid 
was sitting propped ap with pillows, a wedding faroor 
tmcolently pinned npon her shawl, a cabe of wedding-cake 
placed amongst the objects on her little table, tears stream- 
ing down her poor old face, whilst a grim new companion 
bnstled aboat her, assoring her that aU was well in this 
best of all possible worlds. 

She grasped at Alex with her trembling hand, and 
began to mnmble abont ^* Bessie leaving " when the bride 
came flattering in to say good-bye. 

Her dress was ivy green, heavily trimmed with coffee- 
coloared lace, and deftly interwoven with beads. Her 
headgear had in it ^' everything except a fox's brash — and 
I wasn't very sare aboat that I " as Alex said afterwards. 

" Well, dear Aantie, good-bye — ^f or the present," Mrs. 
Massie began, trying to speak in her asaal cheerfal tone, 
bat failing dismally. Alex tamed away that she might not 
see their parting. ^* Yoa'U not forget her rabbing and her 
cup of tea at six, Miss Tims ? " whispered Mrs. Massie to 
the new companion. Then she clasped Alex in her arms. 
^'Oood-bye, dear Alex. How I hope that some day yoa 
may be as happy as I am — ^if only James " 

Bat Alex pashed her away, exclaiming that sl^e woald 
be late for her train if she delayed any longer. So, amidst 
the congratalations of her neighbonrs, she harried oat to 
the hall, where the caltared bridegroom, in an even greener 
tie than asaal, and a very low collar exposing his long 
throat, was awaiting her. 

'' Haven't yoa seen a swan trying to swallow a bit of 
bread ? " Alex said to Maitland, as they stood together by 
the hall door, waiting for the bridal conple to pass oat 
*^ Yoa know how the bread works ap and down the long 
throat ? Well, isn't he jast like that I " 

Even as she spoke there was a stampede of gaests 
towards the door as the bride and bridegroom came oat. 

The hall was narrow. Some one stepped on Miss Mait- 
land's skirt, and then nearly tumbled backwards in the 
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effort to get off it again, and Alex was pressed back 
until she leant for a moment against Maitland's shoulder 
as he stood in the doorway. 

*' Take care, there is a step here/' he said, jnst saving 
her from slipping down. 

Alex quickly recovered her balance, and as she glanced 
np, caught sight of Van, who was looking at her steadily, 
as he stood on tiptoe behind Miss Maitland. 

The expression in his eyes startled Alex almost as ' if he 
had said something rude. She coloured in spite of herself, 
and as the bride and bridegroom passed quickly out, she 
stepped into the garden. 

^* Come, Mike, we'll run home now I " she said to the 
child who was at the door ; " and see if we can get in 
first I * Ohy Perfect Love/^^* she murmured as they went 
along the street. 

Mike was too much absorbed in his bit of cake to pay 
any attention to what she said. Van came hurrying after 
them, and Alex had to turn and speak to him. He had 
been most agreeable and useful to every one, enjoying 
himself much, and his coat was covered with wedding 
favours that the children had pinned upon it. 

Alex thought he still looked at her a trifle curiously as 
he came up. 

" Why, Sandy," he began, " I've scarcely spoken to you 
at all, and after getting me that invitation, I think you 
might have looked after me a bit. How were you to know 
what would become of me in a strange house ? " 

" Didn't every one look nice I " said Alex. " I thought 
that I had never seen Crossriggs appear to such advantage." 

" Yes, excepting Maitland," said Van. " He looked 
such an" — he paused suddenly — ^''so solemn and out of 
place somehow. He'd have been so much more suitable at 
an Olympian banquet or something of that sort." 

Alex laughed. "We can't all be suitable to every 
occasion. I thought he was looking very nice." 

** Of course — ^he always does I " retorted Van, just as 
they were joined by Matilda and the others. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

Old Hopeful had long taken a profound interest in the 
bee. The conduct of life in the hive was one of his 
favourite topics, and although, to the outward eye, his were 
very ordinary bees, and the quantity and quality of honey 
which they'produoed was neither great nor particularly good, 
it was certainly not because of any want of attention from 
him. He held that change was good for every living 
thing ; therefore, acting on this theory — ^though with 
results precisely similar to those obtained by his neighbours 
without it — once every year he conveyed his hives up to the 
hills, so that the ** singing masons,'' as he delighted to call 
the bees, might enjoy the heather season there. 

That summer he proposed to take Robert Maitland with 
him on the little excursion, which was v«ry picturesque, as 
the party set off during the night, so as to arrive amongst 
the heather in the early morning. ^ 

Sally and the two older boys wanted to be allowed to 
go, and Matilda gave her permission on condition that Alex 
went too. 

" I've done it twice before," said Alex to Maitland. " It 
means two hours of shaking in a farm cart in the darkness, 
getting bruised and stiff at the last, then one hour of 
ecstasy in the early morning — ^if the day proves fine — ^then 
home again with a splitting headache. All the same, I 
thoroughly sympathize with the children, and I'll go for 
their sakes." 

^' We won't go to bed at all, Aunt Alex," said the boys. 
" We'd much rather sit up all night 1 " 

Alex laughed, and by half-past nine that evening they 
were both in bed and sound asleep. She went to waken 
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them aboat two o'clock in the morning. The boys, when 
well shaken, were alert in a short time, bnt Salij's dreams 
were deep. Each time that Alex spoke to her, she raised 
her heavy head from the pillow, mnrmnring — 

'* Yes, Aant Alex, I want to come," and in two minntes 
was sound asleep once more. 

Jnst at the last moment, when the cart was at the gate 
and her brothers exalting in their* own superiority, she did 
appear, fastening her waistband as she came downstairs, and 
yawning widely, but undoubtedly up and dressed, after a 
fashion. 

The night waa fine, dry and soft, without a breath 
of wind. Maitland was going to ride, and he waited 
with his horse at the gate. The farm cart stood a few 
yards further on. Alex came out into the dim summer 
night. 

" You here akeady ? " she said to Maitland. " We've 
all got to be packed m still, and father is helping James 
Todd to carry out the hives." 

At she spoke, Mr. Hope and the ploughman came down 
the garden path, and lifted the sleeping hives one by one 
into the cart. A faint smell of honey, and a distant — oh, 
so far distant — creepy, creepy murmur came from under 
the sacking that covered them. 

The children climbed into their places in the cart 
There waa a delicious excitement to them in being so 
close to a dreaming hive, for though they were assured that 
the bees couldn't get out, they preferred to think it was 
dangerous. 

Alex rolled them all up in rugs and shawls, and 
seated herself between the hives, with the boys curled 
up at her feet, and Sally leaning heavily on her 
shoulder. 

Old Hopeful took his seat beside the driver, and with a 
jingle of htumess the horse stepped out. 

Maitland mounted and rode at a walking pace along- 
side. Mr. Hope was the liveliest of the party, for the dour 
ploughman never uttered a word ; the boys were soon half 
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asleep again, and Alex sab in silence, leaning back her head, 
and gazing up at the dark sky. 

*' The Bee, James Todd/' began Old Hopeful, addressing 
the huge figure at his side ; ^^ is a lesson to every citizen.*' 

** Maybe, sir,'* responded the ploughman, unconscious of 
any pun. 

Old Hopeful proceeded to relate anecdotes of its 
** instinct for the common good.'* His voice flowed on, 
interrupted only by an occasional grunt from the plough- 
man, or a "gee up" addressed to the horse. The cart 
rumbled along the dry roads, the children sank down 
farther amongst their rugs, and Alex sat still, feeling the 
weight of Peter curled half across her feet, and Sally's head 
heavy on her shoulder. She was not cold, and did not 
mind the jolting for the first hour or so. 

Maitland rode beside the cart in silence, once or twice 
he leant down in his saddle and asked if she was tired. 
It was still so dark that his face was only a pale blur as 
he bent towards her. 

"No, not yet," she answered, speaking up into the 
darkness. 

The cart went more softly as they left Crossriggs 
behind. There were no lights in any of the buildings. 
Passing a farm steading the odour of the farm yard came 
across the road, mingling with the scent of clover from 
the fields, and a dog began to bark in one of the 
outhouses. Then some time afterwards, deep in the 
country, they passed a little lonely cottage by the road- 
side, with a light burning in the window. No sound 
came from within and no shadow appeared as the cart 
rumbled past. 

" Did you see that ? " Alex asked. " Wasn't it signi- 
ficant somehow ? I'd like to stop and knock at the door, 
and see inside. What do you suppose you would find ? " 

" Sickness — death, perhaps," Kaitland answered. 

She thought his voice had not its usual tone, but she 
could not yet see his face. The soil of the road became 
very sandy then, and the cart went more slowly. Old 
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Hopeful, too, was silent at last, after having given James 
Todd a history of the Fmitarian movement, which had 
been bnt coldly received. Alex closed her eyes again and 
listened to the slow clap, cloop of the horse's feet, and the 
monotonous jingle of the brasses on the harness. Now and 
then, as the cart bumped upon the rough road, came a 
grunt from the sleeping boys, and a faint dreamy hiss 
from the covered hives. 

Then suddenly a cock crew shrilly from a cottage yard, 
and James Todd turned his huge shoulder and grunted 
out that it was *^ near mom the noo." Alex looked round 
and saw a pale brightness dawning in the east. The 
scents of things had begun to change as they came nearer 
to the hills — ^fresher air, perfumes of a different country, 
scents of bog and thicket, and then, as the sun rose and 
they reached the foot of the hills, the smell of heather. 

" Oh, it's morning I " cried Peter, sitting up and 
stretching himself ; " we've been asleep, Aunt Alex I " 

'^ I should think you had, Peter. Sally's sound asleep 
now," she answered, gently trying to rouse the sleeping 
girl. 

By this time they had come to the shepherd's cottage 
where they were to have some breakfast whilst the bees 
were placed in their new lodgment. They were all very 
stiff when they got out of the cart, but the sun had risen 
fully now, and the shepherd's wife stood smiling a welcome 
at the door. 

When the children had had some food, and rested for half 
an hour, Alex left them and walked away by herself towards 
the little stream that ran below the bank on which the 
cottage stood. Old Hopeful and the ploughman had gone 
off with the shepherd to settle the bees. The mommg sun 
was just coming above the shoulder of the hill and begin- 
ning to pierce into the glen that lay behind the cottage. 
Alex slid down the steep green bank, and sat leaning her 
head on her hand, and listened to the trilling noise made 
by the little bum. 

One shoulder of the hill rose in front of her, covered 
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with blooming heather, still grey from the heavy dews, bnt 
the knolls and the high banks that sloped down to the 
little stream were bare, except for the short grass where 
a few sheep were feeding. Already Alex was dreadfully 
tired. Her strength ws& not what it used to be, though 
she straggled hard against the feeling of lassitude that 
overcame her after any exertion. 

" Dear me I *' she thought, '* I am getting old. I^m as 
tired now as if it were night instead of morning, yet I 
went to bed at nine and slept till two, and surely that 
is enough ! '^ 

It had not been enough, for as she sat there, she was 
oppressed with an overwhelming fatigue, and as often 
happens, bodily weakness affecting the mind and making 
it sensitive to strange impressions, it seemed that the 
simple little scene before her there, in the limpid mom« 
ing light, touched her so that she could have sat and 
wept. 

Just the running water, the few sheep feeding on the 
bare green hillocks, and a line of steppingHstones where 
the bum ran wide and shallow. 
' ^he sat and looked, her eyes filled with unreasoning 
tears. Then she heard a step behind l^^, and looking 
round, saw Maitland coming down the bank. His presence 
seemed an intrusion to her just then, she would so much 
rather have been loft alone.' 

" What have you done with your family ? " he asked. 

*' Mrs. Sinclair took them with her to feed the hens,'* 
said Alex. " So I came away by myself.'* 

Maitland sat down beside her. ^'Why, you are tired 
already ! ** he said. 

Alex turned her face away. ''I'm often tired now 
— ^it's nothing, please don't mind. Isn't this a sincere, 
peaceful little scene ? " 

But he was studying her face. ** Alex," he said, " you 
are not well—all this work that you have been doing is too 
much for you ; or else you are worrying about something 
new. Won't you tell me what it is ? " 
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" Oh, who hasn't worries — spiles of them — trifles, mine 
are just now. When they're all taken together they weigh 
and suffocate like a feather bed, yet taken singly, they're aa 
light as that I " There was a single feather, dropped from 
the wing of some wild bird, lying on the grass beside her, 
and she lifted it as she spoke, then suddenly began to laugh. 
^'It's so like the last straw added to one of Miss Bessie 
Beid's hats I I mustn't call her * Bessie Beid ' any more, 
I suppose. I wonder how she's getting on ? We've had 
two postcards from Switzerland — ^they've gone to the 
historic Pension. To think that wedding was only three 
weeks ago I It seems such a long time I " 

'' But you haven't told me what is wrong ? " Maitland 



*' There isn't anything wrong — at least, nothing that 
can ever be put right," she answered, turning her face 
away from him. 

She leant her chin on her hand and played with the 
curlew's feather, then said, with an effort to change the 
subject and speak as usual — 

" How romantic Miss Bessie considered her own history 
to be — things are so different when looked at from the 
outside ! " 

** Of course they are, that is why we make most of our 
mistakes in life." 

"It is one of the weak points of novels, of course," 
Alex went on, " that they prefer to pretend that the outside 
circumstances look like the inside — ^the outside of the 
stained glass window like the window seen from within* 
It hardly ever does I " 

" Never," said Maitland, smiling. 

"Do think," Alex went on, "what Miss Bessie's 
romance with her swan-throated young man appeared 
to us 1 " 

" To me it appeared a remarkably happy arrangement, 
Alex." 

" Oh yes, of course it was — ^but not like a novelist's 
fancy." She paused, and added, "Then there is what the 
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Admiral calls 'All that nonsense aboat Love ' — ^that's over- 
done, too ! " 

" Yes, frequently, I think," Maitland assented. *' After 
all," he said as if to himself, *Hhe instinct of civilized 
people is to conceal, instead of expressing passion." 

" Oh now, that sounds so dry and grim I " Alex pro- 
tested. ''But I suppose it's true. It's not a romantic 
world nowadays, and no one can express anything, so they 
needn't strive to conceal it — ^for the difficulty is to find 
words if we try I We're mostly entirely inarticulate — 
except a few of the poets." 

" They can say things," Maitland assented. He paused, 
looking down, and plucking at the blades of grass. " ' Oh, 
that ^twere possible f after long grief and pain,^ for instance." 
He glanced up at Alex as he spoke, and then they both, 
as if by the same impulse, looked away. " Or that line 
from Lovelace," he went on, and his voice suddenly grew 
low and hoarse : " * / could not love thee, dear, so well, 
loved I not honour more,^ " 

" I know — I know," said Alex. There was sQence for 
a moment, broken only by the voice of the running stream. 
Then she got up very quietly, but the little feather trembled 
in her hand. " The children will be running wild by this 
time. Shall we go back to the house ? " she said. '' Father 
must have surely colonized the bees and be ready to start." 

Maitland rose and stood looking up the little glen. His 
grave eyes, which were really a very dark blue, looked 
almost black at that moment, his face was rather pale, but 
he spoke in his ordinary tone of voice again. 

" It was here that I came," he said, " one day in early 
spring. I met you and Matilda on my way home, and 
you were very cross with me because you thought that I 
had been enjoying such peace, whilst you were worried 
about trifles. I remember the day quite well The peace 
was not as great as you supposed*" 

Alex had got very pale. She looked perfectly withered 
with fatigue. 

" CJome," he said, " let me help you up here." 
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Bat she shook her head, and scrambled np the bank 
without touching his extended hand. 

Maitland stooped and picked np the little feather which 
she had thrown away. 

^* I may keep this, mayn't I — it weighs nothing ? '' he said. 
Alex smiled, saying, *^ Miss Bessie's feather ? Oh yes," 
and went on to the cottage, where the children were skir- 
mishing abont at the door. 

Old Hopeful had finished his business with the bees, 
and even had time for some talk and advice to the shepherd 
regarding the management of sheep. The cart was brought 
round again, and the children were packed in somehow. 

** I think I shall ride ahead, sir, for I have some work 
to do when I get home," said Maitland, and he struck off 
at a pace that left the cart far behind. 

By this time the sun was very hot, and the children 
soon became all more or less cross. The drive seemed long 
on the way back. When they got home Matilda exclaimed 
at Alex's white face. 

^' I'll go upstairs and lie down for a little," said Alex. 
<* My bones ache, and my head aches, too, with the jolting." 
She went to her own room, locked the door, and threw 
herself down upon the bed. When four o'clock struck she 
got up, saying to herself, '''Wash thy face, and anoint 
thine head, that thou appear not unto men to fast,' " and 
when she came downstairs at the children's tea hour, 
Matilda thought she looked quite herself again. 

"I've been across to tiie Maitlands," Matilda said. 
" Mr. Maitland wasn't visible, but Aunt E. Y. said that 
he looked very tired, too, when he came home. I'm afraid 
early hours don't agree with any one." 

"When I was young I could rise with the lark, and 
feel all the better for it," remarked Old Hopeful, the only 
one of the party who seemed to have suffered nothing from 
their early start. "The hours just after sunrise are the 
most precious of the day." 

Yan came in then, as he often did, to join the children's 
tea. He was in high spirits, and the tired children were 
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soon chAtteriog and feeding aa gailj as nsnal under his 
cheering influence. 

"We've all been croflg," they told him. "At least, 
weVe been cross and Aunt Alex tired.'' 

" And cross, too, Sandy ? " 

" Oh yes, very," she said, laughing. 

"Well, at least-a little," Peter corrected. "And 
grandfather was sleepy, too, on the way home. The hives 
were all right, the bees never slept. They were just 
beginning to work at once, and we're aU very glad we're 
not bees." 

They ran away out to the orchard then, and Van 
followed Alex into the other room. After a little she left 
him alone for a few minutes whilst she went to find some 
book that her father wanted. When she came back Mike 
was in the room, and he and Van seemed to be having 
some important conversation. 

" All right, then, bring it to me when I go out," Van 
was saying. 

Mike, on his part, pocketed something that chinked 
like coin. 

" Now, what is this bargain ? " Alex asked, laughing, 
and Van shook his head at Mike, who ran out of the room 
in high glee. " You shouldn't give money to the child, 
Yan — ^it's not good for him," said Alex. 

" We had made a bargain," said Van. " I didn't give 
him anything." 

In a few minutes Mike came in again, and with an air 
of great mystery handed something to Tan, and ran away 
once more. 

"That looks like something of mine," said Alex, 
glancing at it. 

"It's mine now— paid for, too, Sandy," Van said 
triumphantly. 

He held it out for her inspection, keeping his hand 
closed round it lest she should take it away — a small photo- 
graph of herself which she had sent to Matilda before they 
all came back from Canada. Alex remembered it well. It 
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had been done by an amatear, and had some of the forta- 
nate ease that snch pictures, when saccessfal, often have. 
It was really very like her. She remembered that when 
they came home, Matilda had given it to one of the boys 
one day. It was enclosed in a little case of green leather. 

Alex felt uncertain whether to be angry or to laugh at 
the whole afifair, and she chose the latter course, as she did 
about most things. 

^ Well, of course if you think it right to encourage the 
children to sell their dear aunt's picture you may have it, 
but it's a very bad example to them, just teacUng them 
scorn of sentiment and greed of gain, as my father would 
say." 

Yan put the little case in his breast pocket with a smile, 
and got up to go away. , 

Something restrained Alex from saying anything about 
the incident to Matilda, but she said to Mike-r- 

*' I don't think it was kind of you to sell my picture, 
even to Van." 

"Oh, did he tell you?" said Peter, who overheard. 
" You see. Aunt Alex, he said that we had you to look at 
whenever we liked, so we didn't want your photograph, 
and I've heard you say yourself that it was so queer of Mrs. 
Scott to have four photographs of herself and two of Mr. 
Scott, and two of the children with her, and one of them 
alone, all in her own house." 

"So I did, Peter. Out of the mouths. of babes I'm 
condemned, but I won't give you any more to sell." 

They set upon her and hugged her then, protesting that 
she was horrid to scold them, and consulting as to what 
they could buy with their dishonest gains. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Maitland and his wife both went away for several months 
soon after the little excursion to the hills with the bees. 
Laura had not been well for some time, and wanted to try 
a German heart cure. Grossriggs always seemed a little 
like a flock without a shepherd when the Maitlands were 
not there, and on this occasion Aunt E. Y. went away also, 
and the house was left quite empty. 

This had not happened for many years, and the 
Hopes thought it very strange, as Aight came on, to 
look across the Square, and see no lights in the windows 
opposite. 

Alex had holidays from her school work, and even the 
Admiral went off in August to Homburg. Van left too, 
protesting that he would much rather have stayed at home, 
and so a sort of summer stillness descended upon Cross- 
riggs. There were no tourists there— the place did not 
interest them. A stray man with a road map, anxious to 
find his way to some other place, was the only sign that 
they had swarmed like locusts over the whole coast. 

During the long hot days Matilda and Alex sat out in 
the orchiffd a great deal, where the green leaves were 
beginning to turn a rusty colour in the sun, and the fruit 
showed touches of crimson. 

The children's holidays gave both of them more to do, 
for the boys were skirmishing about all the time, and 
required some looking after. 

*' I feel as if this hot weather were going to last for 
ever now,*' Alex remarked one day, leaning back in her 
chair, gazing at the glowing red brick walls where some of 
Old Hopeful's pears were banging, looking very beautiful, 
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though she. knew their taste to resemble a combination of 
cotton wool and potatoes. 

*^ With Van and the Admiral away, and all the Mait- 
lands gone, eyerything seems different," said Matilda. She 
added, " I wonder if Van will marry that pretty Miss 
Pym— she's with her annts jnst now, Mrs. Lawrence 
told me." 

*^ She was a pretty girl," said Alex, too lazy to go on 
with her sewing, leaning back with her hat tilted over her 
eyes, " bnt why shonld every one be so anxious that Van 
riionld marry ? " 

*' Oh well, of conrse that's natural," began Matilda. 
**I don't think it is yet — ^his character is quite un- 
formed, and the longer he waits the better, I should say. 
I'm sure marriage isn't always so happy," she added, 
irrelevantly. 

«<Dear me, Alex, surely there has been something 
annoying you of late," Matilda answered, looking at her 
sister, '^ you seem to say such bitter things." 

" Do I ?— I'm sorry. Put it down to the heat and 
fatigue, or perhaps I'm already becoming ' an old servant,' 
as Mike translated * an old maid,' " she laughed, and then 
went on, suddenly sober again, ^' Oh, Matilda, how Mike 
and Baby are growing up I And what are we going to do 
about their education ? " 

** Father can teach Mike for a year or two still, though 
I'm sometimes afraid that it tires him too much now," said 

Matilda, " and Baby is a girl, of course " 

^' And therefore doesn't need to be educated I Matilda, 
are you Father's daughter? Sometimes you astonish me I 
I believe you'll have the sort of luck that does attend 
views of the kind you so nearly expressed just now, and 
that Sally at seventeen will marry a rich young man, with a 
much younger brother, who will do for the uneducated 
Baby when she 'comes up,' as Katharine says." 

** Oh Alex, what a blessing it would be I But there is 
no rich young man I " said the artless mother. 

Alex laughed. '' No, nor ' like to be '—you really are 
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too delightful, Matilda. Often I can scarcely believe that 
ve are tasters 1 " 

Here Sally, all nnoonscions of her projected fate, came 
trailing oat of the house, and sank with a gasp on the grass 
beside them. 

" I've been playing with the boys until it got too hot 
to run any longer," she panted, leaning up against her 
mother^s knee. 

Her pink cotton gown was faded and badly ironed, 
her pretty skin heavily freckled by careless exposure to the 
sun, her auburn hair was all frowsy, but she looked 
perfectly healthy and contented, and was going to be a 
very pretty woman some day. 

As they sat there in the hot sunshine the door between 
the garden and the orchard opened, and Old Hopeful made 
his appearance, looking a little rumpled, holding a Greek 
book as usual in one hand. Since his illness he had lost 
much of his bright colour, and looked a very frail old man 
indeed. 

"Alex," he began, lowering his voice, "I was just 
having half an hour of quiet, when a visitor was shown in 
— a young man who has a note of introduction from your 
Uncle James. He is a dark youth, far from prepossessing, 
but as he is a friend of my brother's, I suppose we must be . 
hospitable." 

" Don't ask him to supper 1 " Alex cried. Sitting up 
suddenly and pushing her hat off her forehead. 

" I have already done so ; he is a little difficult in con- 
versation," said Mr. Hope, " and as I have been doing my 
best for a quarter of an hour now, I propose to bring him 
out here." 

Matilda and Alex exchanged glances of despair as he 
turned back towards the house. 

"Well, anyway, if he's a friend of Uncle James's, he's 
not a vegetarian 1 " said Alex. 

" He might be a Mormon I " Matilda had just time to 
exclaim, when Old Hopeful reappeared, ushering his guest 
into the garden. 
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Both women were rather disinclined for the company 
of any stranger that afternoon, and they knew only too 
well what cnrions people their father at times presented to 
them, BO when a very ordinary looking young man made 
his appearance Alex gave a sigh of relief. 

'* No Gnlt I — ^jost common," she mnrmnred, as Matilda 
rose to greet the stranger. 

''This is Mr. Oharles Morse, Matilda, a friend of 
your uncle's," said Old Hopeful, introducing him, and 
then gladly abandoning him to be entertained by hia 
daughters. 

A second glance showed Alex that Mr. Morse was 
dressed with care, and that everything he wore, from his 
necktie to his shoes, was of the most unimpeachable 
fashion. Yet in spite of this, the dark skin, the rather 
almond-shaped black eye, and the careful manner, strongly 
suggested something Oriental. He sat on the edge of a 
canvas chair, his hands folded on his walking-stick, which, 
though a plain one (Alex thought), somehow suggested 
that the ideal of its owner was ivory and gold. One 
hand displayed a ring which was not, as Alex observed 
with surprise, either too large or too gay : his hair did 
not glitter — ^but you wondered why it didn't — he spoke 
very little and quite nicely, and explained to Matilda that 
he was staying with people in the neighbourhood. When 
he mentioned the name of the house they remembered 
that it was tenanted by some rich manufacturing people, 
whom they knew a little, and who had taken it for some 
years. 

Sally had run away when the guest appeared, but now 
came up to ask her mother if she might go and play 
rounders with the boys. Peter accompanied her, and after 
shaking hands with Mr. Morse, he suddenly asked him — 

" WUl you play, too ? " 

To Alex' great amusement the young man jumped up 
with evident relief. 

" Yes, I will, where are you playing ? " he said, and 
Peter triumphantly led him away to the field. 
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Matilda and Alex sank back in their chairs with sighs 
of thankf ahiefis. 

^' He was going to be so difficult, I know/* said Alex. 
^ He is the kind of product who only speaks by rule. What 
a mercy he is gone ! We should have had to talk at him 
for an hour-r-and he really wanted to go, too — I saw that 
He won*t heat becomingly, one can see, but that's his own 
look out.** 

*^ He did seem rather dull," said Matilda ; ^' but he may 
have been shy — and wasn't there something *' 

** Very vulgar about him ? No, dear, not very — ^just 
ever, ever so little, and so carefully concealed too — ^it's 
cruel to notice it I " 

'* Beally Alex, you are so unkind. I was not going to 
say that at all,*' said Matilda, '' I only meant there was 
something " 

" Semitic ? Probably— why not ? That dear old 
German Jew whom father brought here last summer— 
the one who was going to rebuild the Temple— was such an 
impressive person. It's nothing racial, Matilda — ^it's retail 
trade." 

'* He looked quite a nice young man." 

" Strictly respectable I'm sure — and so rich evidently — 
he might have stepped out into the garden, like the Prince 
in the fairy tale, just as we were speaking about Sally's 
future. It's a pity the dear thing is so untidy and so 
occupied with childish games I Another year, and we can 
begin to think about young men coming to see her." 

The game lasted a long time, and the air was cooling at 
sunset before the children trooped back into the garden 
again. Mr. Morse, hatless, coatless, and very red in the 
face, certainly did not ^' heat weU " — ^his black hair clung 
damp to his low forehead, but his almond eye was bright 
with enjoyment, and the children seemed to have found him 
delightful. 

Sally, with her auburn locks now in wild disorder, and 
her frock all stained with green, swinging her hat in her 
hand, was walking beside him, talking eagerly. As soon as 
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they came np to Alex and Matilda, the young man's stifF- 
neBS returned. He palled his moustache, and said, *^ Oh, 
yes," and " Oh, no,'' and seemed as ill at ease as ever. Old 
Hopeful came out once more to press him to stay to supper, 
but he politely refused, and after a Uttle, rather convul- 
sively took his leave. 

** We all liked him," said the children ; ^ he was most 
kind mother, and his boots had such a lovely smeU of 
Russia leather I " 

^' Ghildren, I think you make too many remarks about 
people — ^it's not polite," said Matilda, and Alex laughed. 

^* Was there a glimpse of something pink visible about 
him ? Or was it only that I painted him in gayer colours 
than mere brown and grey in my mind's eye ? " 

Matilda frowned at her, but a boy interjected, ^* Oh, 
Aunt Alex — ^pink silk — I saw when he turned up his 
sleeves ! " 

" Well, we must all go and get ready for supper, and 
not stand here discussing Mr. Morse any longer," said 
Matilda, who thought, and rightly, that Alex often spoke 
rashly before the children. 

So they all went into the house as the summer twilight 
settled down upon the weary land. The great moon of 
harvest was rising like a solemn joy, low down in the 
warm sky. 

The clutch of Poverty was much lighter in hot 
weather than in cold ; her grim fingers relaxed a little 
—days were long and nights short, fires and lights not 
much required, and to sup on bread and milk and goose- 
berries seemed very good eating to the children in that 
heat. 

After supper, Alex stood at the garden door looking out 
at the solemn, golden moon ; at the fruit-laden trees ; the 
bland peace of heaven and earth. 

^* What a world to be very happy in 1 — there must be 
some secret that would make us so LF we could find it — for 
the stage is here. How seldom we fit it ! " Then the next 
minute she thought shame. *' I must go and see old Miss 
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Beid to-morrow,'* she said; ^^she always makes me so 
thankful, that I never gromble at anything in my own lot 
for a week afterwards.'' 

She remembered her resolution, and went to see the 
old lady the following afternoon. Miss Beid never went 
out, even in the hottest weather, and she sat propped up 
as usual in the comer, her little table spread with post- 
cards sent by her niece from every station of her foreign 
journey. 

Miss Bessie's mock apple blossoms were still blooming 
in the vases; all the hundred trifles in the room were 
unchanged, the grim companion moving heavily about, 
fulfilling the duties for which she was paid ; the antnmn 
sunshine making the hideoos room nnbeieirably hot. Alex' 
heart was filled with shame, and thanksgiving for her own 
life, before she had crossed the threshold. 

She sat with the old lady for a long while, and read 
alond to her, for the second time, every word of Mrs. 
Massie's two long letters. These were always lying on the 
little table, kept from blowing oflF when the window was 
open, by a cast-iron canary coloured a bright yellow, which 
Miss Bessie had used as a paper-weight. 

The companion was knitting woollen slippers — a 
peculiarly stufi^ybit of work for hot weather — ^in a cosy 
shade of red too, but Alex noticed she had imagination 
enough to be reading a book about Greenland. ^' Though 
the sudden shock given by pictures of icebergs in this heat 
must have been bad for the old lady, I'm sure," she said 
afterwards. Alex talked and laughed, and cheered the 
invalid wonderfully, and promised to return very soon. 
Coming out into the hall, she remembered how she had 
stood there with Bobert Maitland on the day of Miss 
Bessie's wedding. 

Once again she encountered James Beid at the door. 
This time she was going out and he coming in. He had 
just come from Grosstown, and was less embarrassed than 
he had been on the former occasion. They exchanged a 
few words about Mrs. Massie. He inquired for Matilda 
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and the children, and gave Alex qnite the impresuon of a 
family friend, desirous not to favour any one individually. 

She, conscious that the companion was watching their 
interview froin the parlour window, hurried away down 
the street, rather red in the face and a little out of breath ; 
and James Beid, much pleased with his own composure, 
hummed an air to himself, and stood on the doorstep 
fastening up a bit of the creeper that had fallen away 
from the wall, without giving so much as a glance after her 
retreating figure. 

**0 ye makers of tales and romances," said Alex to 
herself, *^ behold all that Fate has given to me for a lover — 
and am I a particularly unromantic woman ? " She laughed, 
and then she sighed, and Van's face and another face that 
had seemed a brightness to her from her very childhood 
rose up before her mind. ** Perhaps," she thought, ^'^in 
worlds whose course is equable and pure ' things may be 
adjusted so differently that we shall recognize it was not 
what we had, but what we never had, that showed us the 
way to love." 



CHAPTEE XXX 

The Admiral came home again alone, Van being still away. 
Then Miss Maitland retnmed from the north, where she 
had spent the sonmier. Her relations on her mother^s side 
lived there — ^in describing them she would go into labj- 
rinths of genealogy that wonld have confounded any one 
else, but from which she conld always emerge with triom 
phant assurance. 

Orossriggs seemed more like itself when she and the 
Admiral luid returned, in spite of Van's absence, though 
Maitland and his wife were not coming home until 
November. 

Foxe Hall was very silent without the young man. 
The Admiral used to try to detain Alex by all sorts of 
transparent little excuses, which she had not the heart to 
withstand, so she often stayed with him far beyond her 
appointed hour. 

Her school work b^^an again in September, and she had 
ahready received several other offers for reading in public 
Neither Mr. Hope nor Matilda approved of tbjis, but Alex 
would not listen to them. 

'^ You can't make an omelette without breaking eggs,*' 
she used to say, '^ and you can't work for money widiout 
work — work that breaks your back in some way or other 
I'm only lucky to get it." 

So die made her arrangements for readings — one in 
Edinburgh, and two or three in other places, during the 
winter months. 

On the day that Van returned, Alex had been in town 
all morning, had eaten a hurried meal when she came home, 
and then started off to Foxe Hall. After she had been 
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reading for a little the Admiral noticed her flagging 
voice. 

'^Yon are tired, Miss Hope,** he said. ^^ Better stop 
reading. Pray do not ga on until yon have had some tea. 
Yan will be coming in immediately." 

When Yan did appear Alex thought that she had never 
Been him look so well. He was very much sunhnrnt, but 
looked altc^ther more manly and leas of a boy than before 
he went away. 

" Well, Sandy, yon don't look as if yon had had much 
of a time," he remarked, as he escorted her to the door. 

^ Don't I ? Perhaps the sunmier has been too hot or 
something," she answered. 

Yan walked along beside her with his hands in his 
pockets. 

" Do yon know," he said, "the Orranmores are coming 
here next month — asked themselves. Gian couldn't refuse. 
Yon see we can never say the house is full." 

" Who are they ? Mrs. Orranmore and her daughter ? " 

"And Orranmore himself— the whole family. In low 
water, I suppose." 

" I remember the girl quite well— we saw her that day 
on the island," said Alex. 

" Oh yes, we did meet her there — ^I'd forgotten that." 

" I had not," said Alex, smiling to think how indelible 
her first impression of Miss Orranmore was likely to 
remain. " Did you see your pretty Miss Pym ? *' she asked 
pleasai^tly. 

" Why * your * ?— she's nothing, to me. But I did see 
her of course — she was staying witi^ her aunts." 

Alex thought the colour deepened a shade on his brown 
cheek as he spoke. After a minute he broke out. 

" The girl's nice enough — I'd like her quite well if it 
weren't for Oran and those cackling old aunts of hers. But 

I — ^but — ^but Hang itl One can't say anything so 

conceited. Don't you know what I mean ? " 

" Yes, of course I do. Only Yan, don't allow yourself 
to be prejudiced against a nice and such a pretty girl just 
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because old people choose to be tftctless and foolish about 
things." 

** Me prejadiced 1 I*m not at all. If we were all alone 
in the moon, I'd never fall in love with that girl 1 '* 

"Very well, we needn't discnss it then," said Alex, 
closing the conversation with a snap, for somehow she felt 
it was dangerous ground. 

She w^ed slowly home, too absorbed in her thoughts 
to notice the loveliness of the golden lime trees against the 
winter grejness that was now beginning to steal over the 
land. 

Miss Maitland was sitting with Matilda when Alex 
came in. They had scarcely met since her return. 

^ You're a little pale, Alex," she remarked. ^ I think 
this going into town is too much for you." 

^ Perhaps it is ; but my kind friends seem to forget that 
it must be done," said Alex, coldly. 

Aunt E. V. regarded her with her penetrating glance 
for a moment, and said nothing. 

" How is Mrs. Maitland ? I hope she is really bettor ? *' 
said Alex. 

*' Bettor, but not at all well Bobert writes that she 
has had another slight attack since they came to London. 
No doubt Scotoh air will do her good." 

''Then they are coming home soon?" Alex asked. 
She turned away as she spoke, to put coal on the fire. 

'* Yes, in a fortnight Bobert's intention was to have 
remained in town, but he does not like Laura to take 
the journey by herself. She likes attention," said Miss 
Maitland. 

'* Oh, we shall all be so glad to have them back," ex- 
claimed Matilda. '* Nothing seems right at Groesriggs when 
Mr. Maitland is away I " 

''My father was much missed," said Miss Maitland 
severely. " And when my grandfather died I have heard 
people say that the affairs of the parish stood still. Bobert 
does his best," she added as a concession. 

" We hear that Miss Bessie, as we still call her, came 
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back jesterday,** said Matilda. '* Old MisB Beid was quite 
shaken by the excitement. She is going to stay for a week. 
Have you seen her ? " 

"I called this morning," said Aunt E. V. "Poor 
Bessie 1 — a thin harvest, bat a thankful heart. Women 
are less critical than they were in my youth. Still, I am 
told that he has principle — ' Culture,' she says ; I doubt 
if she knows the meaning of the word. He appears to 
please her; no doubt he has good points; Bessie Beid 
did her duty by her aunt." 

** She did indeed ; she was an example to us all 1 " said 
Matilda warmly. 

^' And she was perhaps sensible to take the offer made 
to her by a respectable man," went on Aunt E. Y., lowering 
the eye upon Alex. *' Some people err in the other direction, 
and think no one good enough for themselves." 

**Do you mean me?" said Alex, making a sudden 
attack upon Miss Maitland, and looking fearlessly at her as 
she spoke. 

"I do, Alex." 

" Oh I " Alex tried to be grave, and ended by laughing 
ignominiously. ^* How I wish I did ! It would be so nice 
to have such a good opinion of one's self." 

Miss Maitland rose. ^' A cousin of mine on my mother's 
side — one of the Erasers of Beale — ^refused ten good men 
before she was twenty-eight; she died single at ninety- 
nine." 

"Oh, tell us more — those stories are so interesting," 
cried Alex. " Did you see her at ninety-nine ? " 

*' At ninety-seven ; they used to say that she changed 
her waiting-maid every six weeks, her temper had soiured 
so. Her only sister, as a girl, was plain but pleasant— no 
one ever supposed she would marry." 

« Well ? " Alex inquired. 

"At her first ball she met Mr. Sinclair— a good plain 
man he was — they were married immediately. She had 
eleven daughters, and she lived to marry every one of 
them to gentlemen of fortune and position I " 
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Mifls MftitlAnd sailed off, leaving Alex to digeat the 
moral of this history. 

Maidand and his wife did not retnm till nearly the 
end of November. One day, soon after their arrival, Alex 
got a note from the Adniiral, requesting that she and 
her father would dine at Foze Hall on the following week. 

'* I expect to have the Orranmores with us then,*' he 
said, and Van, who as usual had written the note for his 
grandfather, had added *' awful bore ^ in pencQ at the edge. 

Alex felt that the party was going to be an odd one, 
for the Maitlands too had been invited she knew ; but 
having no good excuse to offer, she accepted the invitation. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Maitland was in town on the day of Uie Admiral's dinner- 
party, and had sent a message that he conld not be back in 
time, so Mrs. MaiUand offered to drive Alex and Mr. Hope 
as there would be room in t^eir carriage. They called at 
the door to pick up the Hopes. As the carriage stopped at 
the gate, Alex came out, wrapping herself in a shawl. 
Matilda was helping her father into his great-coat, and Alex 
waved her hand to her calling out — 

*' Don't sit up for us, unless you feel inclined, Matty." 
She ran down the path, and greeted Laura and Aunt E. V. 

" Whew I How cold it is 1 How invigoratingly cold ! 
I feel as if I should like to run all the way to Foxe Hall 
like the horses. How are you, Mrs. Maitland ? Tou look 
better to-night." 

She got into the carriage, and looked admiringly at 
Laura, who was dimly visible, wrapped in white furs. 

^' Scotch air, as I said, has done her good," said Aunt 
E. v., who had a strong belief in the enervating effects of 
any more southern climate upon the constitution. 

" As for myself," she used to say," I never feel really 
braced till I get beyond Inverness. There is a want of 
quality in lowland air." 

The evening was almost cold enough to have contented 
her. The carriage went swiftly, for the horses were fresh 
and the roads smooth. The pale fields and hedgerows 
shone in the light from the spangled heavens, and in the 
distance the hiUs were visible, like milky-white shadows. 

*' There's a strange kind of gaiety about a night like 
this, isn't there ? " said Alex. " Like the pleasures of the 
Elysian fields. Couldn't you fancy the shades of the dead 
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meeting for bodiless enjoTmeni by the light of the moon 
on Buch ft frosty night as this ? All of ns, ft troop of ghosts, 
jost meeting in these well-known fields. Ob, I can imagine 
it perfectly— the qneer, shimmering light ftnd the frosty air 
— fill the talk ft little thin, none of ns palpable, and every- 
thing in greys and whites — and the way oar eyes wotdd 
glinmtier 1 " 

^' Oh, I don^t like yonr imagination at all I " said Mrs. 
MaitLmd. 

**The dead," remarked Annt B. V., •^will be better 
employed, we hope, in the next life, than wandering abont 
regretting this one, Alex." 

'' Did I say regretting ? " said Alex. 

Bat here old Hopef nl went off into a very learned dis- 
qnisition on the nether world as imagined by the ancients. 

" And have we any right to dispnte it ? " he inquired. 
*^ Who takes onr own detailed accounts of gates of pearl, 
and seas of glass to be literal ? " 

^' Many a good Scottish divine has done so, Mr. Hope," 
said Miss Maitland ; but he brushed the remark aside with a 
wave of the hand. 

<< Banks of Asphodel are more probable than that ; and 
Charon and his boat — are they more clumsy than many 
of our Biblical allusions ? " 

*' Oh, that had always such an attraction for me I " said 
Alex, anxious to prevent her father and Miss Maitland 
from disagreeing too much. ** I began to write something 
about it once ; but it got no further than the first sentence. 
When some of the newly arrived— in the other world— ask 
of a woman, ^ Who are you f And why do you wait always 
by the ferry?''' 

" Few would wait long — ^for any one," said Aunt E. V., 
who seemed to be in a trenchant humour that evening. 

As the carriage swung round before the door of Foxe 
Hall, Mrs. Maitland shivered again. 

^* We seem to have had such a ghostly conversation," she 
said ; *' I hope dinner will be more cheerful." 

As they mounted the flight of broad steps that led up to 
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the door, Alex stood for a moment looking at the pale sky. 
Then she gathered up her long skirt and followed Aunt 
E. y. and Laura into the house. 

Very warm and bright it seemed indoors. They were 
taking off their wraps when some one ran past the open 
door with a great rustling of silken skirts. 

'^ That must be Miss Orranmore/' said Alex. ** Doesn^t 
it sound funny to hear a .woman in this house ? " Then, 
glancing at her own reflection in the glass, she exclaimed, 
" Oh, how ordinary I do look — how literal this black and 
red is I '* She wore a bunch of scarlet flowers in her old 
black gown. 

"Tou look very nice, I think," said Laura Maitland." 

She was beginning to say these little, flat, kind things 
quite often now, and they always gave Alex a twinge at the 
heart. 

" Ah, you are a flatterer. If you could only see your 
own dress you*d know what mine was like," laughed Alex. 

But she did look well, too, as she walked across the long 
hall, holding her head high, and moving in her graceful, 
energetic way. 

As they neared the drawing-room door there came a 
sudden waft of perfume upon the air like the scent of 
carnations. Aiex turned to see if the flowers were any- 
where at hand, but she saw none, and at that moment 
the butler threw open the door, and they entered the 
drawing-room. 

The Admiral liked a glare of light, for then he felt 
it on his eyes, though he could see nothing. So the whole 
of the long room, which was painted a pale green colour, 
was flooded with light from the unshaded lamps, thus 
giving every person and object an unusual detachment. 

By the flreplace, where a great flre burned, stood the 
blind old man, holding out his hand, with his face 
turned towards the door. There was a taJl dog sitting up 
beside him, and when the Admiral shook hands with Alex 
the dog, which knew her weU, gravely tendered her a 
paw. 
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It was always a sight to see Miss Maitland enter a 
room. She came across like a ship in fnll sail, holding 
herself as upright as a mast : yards and yards of crinkly 
silk upon the floor behind her: her head, crowned by 
a tiny laoe cap, held very high ; a dignity in her port 
that suggested the days of Hannah More. Mrs. Maitland, 
pretty though she was, seemed nowhere in comparison. 
She made apologies for her husband's absence, and hoped 
that the Admiral wouldn't wait for hinu "He said. in 
his telegram that he could not be here till half -past 
eighty" she said--«nd the Admiral assured her that they 
would only wait for a few minutes on the chance of his 
haying caught an earlier train. 

Alex meanwhile was looking about the room, where, 
against the pale green background, under the unbecoming 
glare of light, several other people were standing. 

Mr. Orranmore, an insignificant, jaded-looking man ; old 
Mr. Stewart, the Episcopalian clergyman from a neigh- 
bouring village. Alex's heart sank as she recognized him. 
He exactly resembled an old white cock, and she knew 
that he would probably fall to her share during dinner. 
There was Van, standing behind his grandfather, ready to 
prompt him when necessary. There was an elderly woman 
whom Alex recognized as Miss Brinley — one of tiie aunts 
of the pretty Miss Pym. The two other women Alex 
instantly knew must be Mrs. Orranmore and her daughter, 
and as she came nearer to them she began to perceive that 
the scent of carnations grew stronger. 

Mrs. Orranmore wore such an evident wig that it made 
one blink to look at it. It was arranged above a white 
face, seamed with deep lines. She was thickly powdered, 
and her dress displayed her flabby, dingy shoulders very 
freely— a woman who had made a great effort to keep 
youth and beauty, then, finding both were gone, had just 
recklessly dabbed on her powder, assumed*her wig, and 
given up the struggle. 

Behind her, outlined against the pale wall, triumphantly 
exposing her bare shoulders to the fullest light, a young 
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girl was sitting — Alex recognized her in a moment— with 
her small, ronnd head turned in Van's direction as she 
answered some remark of his. 

Her skirts fluted out about her like the rufiSed petals 
of a flower. She kept tapping the floor with one restless 
foot as she spoke. When Van came forward to introduce 
her to Alex she started up, and again Alex observed the 
spring and finish of her every movement, suggestive of 
superabundant vitality. 

The hair on her small head was brushed perfectly 
smooth, only some art of the toilette had imparted to 
it just one deep ripple above each ear. At first sight 
she seemed half naked — ^her dress was cut so low. She 
wore no ornaments, and her thick throat, smooth plump 
shoulders, and polished arms were all as bare as circum- 
stances permitted. She was dressed in a gown made after 
a fashion of former times, which happened to be an affecta- 
tion of the moment — in colour a deep, unpleasing shade of 
green. 

The girrs face was really not at all pretty, with common 
little features, but her complexion was fine, and there was a 
kind of freshness about her like a full-blown flower. Her 
large, shallow-set eyes moved wantonly from side to side as 
she stood up and gazed at Mrs. MaiUand and Alex with an 
insolent stare, remarkable in one so young. Her little, thick, 
strong hands were white, and manicured to the last degree. 
Alex began to speak to Mrs. Orranmore, and the girl 
talked to Van, glancing from time to time at the other 
women with her insolent stare. After a few minutes she 
moved across the room, the scent of carnations diffusing 
itself from her skirts as she walked. Alex saw the Admiral 
turn as if aware of it. 

Miss Orranmore addressed herself to the old clergyman, 
looking across at Van all the time, and drumming with her 
fingers on the edge of her chair. 

"We won't wait any longer for Robert," said the 
Admiral to Mrs. Maitland at last. " He must have missed 
the early train." 

Q 
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Van rang the bell, and in a few minutes dinner was 
annonnoed. 

*^I hear that Mr. Maitland is dreadfolly clever/' 
remarked Mrs. Orranmore to Alex. *^ Yon seem to have 
80 many clever people here." 

" Have we ? I wish we had— not many, I fear ; but 
Mr. Maitland cannot be called * clever/ certainly.'' 

*^ Oh well, you know what I mean. And the old man 
over there — ^talking to Admiral Oassilis ? " 

" My father-— Mr. Hope, you mean ? " 

** Oh, is he your father ? I thought he was somebody 
very learned too I " 

'^ He is learned, I think ; but he isn't ' somebody ' at all 
— ^we have only 6ne lion at Orossriggs, and that is Mr. 
Maitland, who will never play up to the part at all." 

Maitland not having appeared in time, there was a man 
too few — 08 was generally the case at dinner-parties in 
Grossriggs. 

Miss Orranmore, being the youngest of the party, 
flauntered in by herself, swinging her arms at her sides as 
if she had been in the hockey-field. Alex and she were 
seated side by side, and certainly the position in one way 
was unfavourable to Alex. 

Dolly's dress was hideous ; yet beside it, Alex' old 
black garment, with the bunch of red geraniums, looked 
sadly commonplace. You saw, too, that her first youth 
was past as she sat there. 

For Dolly Orranmore was consciously young ; and, 
young as she was, the daughter of that mother knew the 
commercial value of her own youth ; it gleamed from her, 
breathed from the freshness of her sldn, from the untamed 
vitality of her look and bearing. 

She laughed and talked with Van, who sat on her other 
side, as if he and she were the only people in the room, 
shrugging her shoulders, grimacing sometimes, crumbling 
the bread beside her into piles of crumbs with her little, 
thick, restless hands. 

Mns. Maitland and Mr. Orranmore seemed soon to have 
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exhauBted Uieir subjects. She looked bored enongh, and he 
had sunk into melancholy silence, eating little, but drinking 
a good deal. From time to time Miss Brinley would put 
np her eyeglasses and take a good look at Miss Orranmore, 
and then let them drop wit£ a click, and resume her con- 
versation with the old clergyman. Aunt E. Y., too, twice 
directed her green eye towards the young woman. There 
was something in the glance that would have made a 
sensitive person wrap her shoulders in a table napkin, 
failing other covering, but Miss Orranmore met the glance 
without a quiver. 

Dinner was half done before Maitland at last appeared. 
He could never seem in a hurry, and came in quietly, without 
any suggestion of haste. Having-explained his late arrival, 
he took his place opposite to Alex and Miss Orranmore. 

He and Alex had only met once, and that merely for a 
moment in the street, since that day in July when they 
had sat together in the little glen in the early morning. 

Alex was curiously cold and still for a minute. 

She did not know that Van had just addressed a remark 
to her. She heard nothing of the talk going on around ; 
was scarcely conscious of the sound of voices ; but seemed 
to hear instead a little bum running past with a tender 
singing noise. She felt again the overwhelming stab at 
her heart— then she raised her head and ga2sed across at 
Maitland, their eyes meeting full for the first time since he 
had come home. 

She had always admired him, but that evening he was 
looking strangely well— his eyes seemed nearly black, his 
shaven face showed its almost faultless line in the brilliant 
light. 

It was curious to see him talking to Mrs. Orranmore. 
Alex watched him fix his benignant, steady eyes upon her 
passion-riddled f aoe. Then he looked across at her ^nghter, 
once, twice, and, with an almost imperceptible movement, 
slight, but final — as an animal turns away ite head from 
the hand of a stranger— he turned away to address himself 
to Miss Brinley. 
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Miss Orranmoie, who had disposed herself to be looked 
at — and she generally was — ^was acutely aware that he never 
glanced at her again. 

** Ton seem a trifle deaf to-night, Sandy 1 '' said Van, 
whose voice suddenly became andible to Alex. *^ I Ve asked 
yon the same question three times nmning." 

^ Have yon ? Oh, how stupid of me I I didn't know 
you were talking to me,'' she answered, turning to him 
quickly, her face flushing. 

She was conscious of the sudden oppression of a vast 
reasonless dreariness ; in her eyes was the look of one who 
had gazed out across a winter sea. Van looked at her hard 
as he spoke, a slow red mounting into his face, too. Miss 
Orranmore, sitting between them, with her elbows on the 
table, glanced from one to the other, and began to laugh. 

**MiBS Hope was thinking about mathematics, or some- 
thing equally clever, I suppose," she said. 

Alex tried to shake off her depression. ^ With all my 
sins, I've never been accused of mathematics," she said. 
*' Van knows more of them than I do." 

*^ Oh, I thought you spoke Greek and all that I " returned 
Miss Orranmore, with the shrug and stare, which was now 
beginning to amuse Alex. 

She gave a twist of her bare shoulder that threatened 
to break the slender string of green beads, apparently all 
that held what bodice she had in its phce, said " Oh, Lord ! " 
when it gave a slight crack, and with her elbows on the 
table and her chin resting on her hands, so as to shut Alex 
completely off from Yan's sight, she began to talk to him 
again. 

There was a lull in the voices at the other end of the 
table when some of Miss Maitland's conversation with the 
Admiral became audible. The old man almost forgot to 
eat his dinner, he was so anxious to hear what she was 
saying. 

'' It's dreadful I " said Laura Maitland, soUo voce, aeross 
the table to Alex. '* Ton would talk about ghosts all the 
way coming, and now hear them on graveyards 1 " 
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The theme, indeed, was gloomy enongh^the enlarge^ 
ment of the old churchyard at OroflsriggB. 

^ Disgracef ally crowded by this time," cried the Admiral* 
*' Why, ten years ago, when my cousin Philip Oassilis was 
buried there, three old coffins had to be removed.'* 

'' The raOing has been taken down,'' went on Aunt E. Y., 
*' and the stone with the cherubs' heads upon it " 

" Yes, yes, I remember." 

** Where it used to stand," pursued Miss Maitland, un- 
conscious of the gloom of her subject, '* is the stone put up 
in memory of Wright. You knew John Wright ? — good 
man ; he was the son of our old beadle, and made a fortune 
as a grocer in Glasgow. A large red granite stone about 
four feet high, with an urn, Admiral, on the top of it, and 
on the top of the urn a garment of some kind, draped— it 
looks like a top coat — and a great deal of gilt lettering." 

*^ Oh dear, they spoil eveiything nowadays I " 

Miss Maitland assented, and went on with emphasis, 
^* There were no less than four artificial wreaths there last 
Sunday." 

'* There is no proper supervision," said the Admiral. 

'^None. It is that end wall they propose to break 
down ; on the other side of ,% you remember, there is a 
field belonging to Orainger, planted last year with wheat ; 
there is a little knoll about the middle, with three pine trees, 
you remember, and an old hawthorn growing on it." 

'' That is all to be taken in, too ? " 

'' Yes, nearly to the end of the field." 

Old Hopefid remarked cheerfully, "I have bespoken 
part of that mound already— new soil." 

He had some theories of his own upon burial, and Alex 
was afraid that he was going to b^n on them now, but 
Maitland remarked, smiling — 

** Yes, Mr. Hope and I have both encouraged this inno- 
vation. When I sleep with my fathers we shall be a little 
separated, for the old comer is overcrowded." 

" There will be room in it for me, I hope," said Miss 
Maitland, tranquilly. ^* If not, I have directed that I shall 
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be laid beside my mother's people in Boss-shire. I like no 
innovations." 

DoUj Orronmore bmst out laughing. *^ It makes me 
feel quite creepy to hear you all talking about graves as if 
they were houses," she said, turning to Van, as the women 
rose from the table. '* I*d like to break my neck in the 
hnnting-field, and be buried in the next ditch ! " 



CHAPTER XXXII 

As Van stood by the dining-room door when they passed' 
oat Dolly Orranmore beckoned him to come into the haU 
while she asked some question about a letter that she 
wished to have sent off at once. Alex and Miss Brinley» 
who were walking side by side, stopped for an instant as 
they passed, to look ont^ for the front door stood open, and 
the inner one being of clear glass the moonlight came 
streaming into the hsdl. 

'' Oh 1 " exdauned Dolly. '< What a heavenly night I 
It's as bright as day. I'm going out." 

She seized a scarf that lay on a table beside her, and 
twisted it about her neck. 

" Don't, Dolly, it's very cold," said Van, following her 
to the door. ** Put on a coat at least." 

He held out a coat to her, and Dolly put her arms into 
it laughing, but it trailed about her feet. She b^an feel- 
ing in the pockets, and pulled out a scrap of paper. 

*^ Poetry," she exclaimed, glancing at it. ^ Who writes 
poetry here ? Is it the old Parson ? " She looked at it 
again. '^Why, it's your writing, Yan. I must read it. 
Take that thing away ; it stifles me I " She wri^led out 
of the coat as she spoke, and stepped under the light, 
spreading out the bit of paper, and beginning to read, 
" Your voice " 

*< Oh, Dolly, give it to me, please ; it's nothing." 

Van put out his hand as if to take the paper from her, 
but she hopped away from him, calling out — 

** No, indeed, I want to read it now I " 

" Please, Dolly " he began. 

His face had flashed, and Alex could see that he was in 
281 
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earnest ; bat the girl only laaghed. Again he tried to 
catch the paper from her, bat she held it tightly. 

^1*11 race yoa for it then,'* she cried, springing out on 
to the broad stone steps. 

The yonng man followed her, aad Alex and Miss 
Brinley stood at the door looking after them. 

'* Do give it to me. I*m in earnest,*'* he b^an again. 

Bat ^e tamed from him swift as lightning, and then and 
there flew off across the moonlit gravel, Van following her. 
She ran like the wind, and in a minnte was yards ahead of 
him. Alex and her companion watched the two fignres 
flying along the straight bit of road, the ends of Dolly's 
soeurf flattering behind her as she ran. Then as Van gained 
npon her she doubled with the swiftness of a hare, her light 
silken skirts ballooning out as she tamed and began to 
dart in and oat and round about the flower-beds on the 
lawn, sometimes holding ont the bit of paper towards him 
as she ran. Van jumped across a border, and seemed about 
to grasp her arm when, with a scream of delight, she bent 
forwards, running still more swiftly, and disappeared round 
the comer of the bousa Miss Brinley let her ey^lass fall 
with a dick. 

*'It is cold standing here. Shall we go back to the 
drawing-room ? I think we have seen enough," she said, 
in a voice so awfal that Alex nearly burst out laughing. 
Alex assented, and they turned away. For a moment Miss 
Brinley was silent, then indignation got the better of her, 
and she said, '^ I am thankful my niece was not here to- 
night. A message girl would have been ashamed of such 
conduct.*' 

^^ It was certainly uncommon," said Alex. 

In another minute, before they had reached the door of 
the drawing-room, Dolly re-appeared in the hall, panting 
now a good deal, her hair all disordered, the scarf she wore 
twisted in a rope about her throat, her bare shoulders 
heaving, her thin slippers soaked with the hoar frost. 

'^ My hair's all full of twigs and things," she explained 
nonchalantly, twisting up the ends of hair as she spoke. 
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'^ I ducked nnder the branches of the yew-tree, and it all 
tangled np.*' 

" Who got the paper ? " Alex asked. 

Miss Orranmore stared. ''Van's got it/' she said, with 
a nod at Yan, who had entered behind her. 

He was rather pale, and the comers of his month were 
set hard. 

''I most go and get my hair put np again,*' Miss 
Orranmore exclaimed, sauntering off upstairs, after giving 
another stare at Alex and Miss Brinley — two provincial 
women whose opinion was nothing to her here or there. 

Van went back into the dining-room, and Alex and 
Miss Brioley returned to the drawing-room again. 

When they came in Mrs. Orranmore, Mrs. Maitland, 
and Aunt E. Y. were grouped around the fireplace, and 
evidently conversation had languished. 

" What have you all been doing ? " Mrs. Orranmore 
exclaimed. '' Did I hear Dolly say something about going 
out ? " 

'' She has been out— running round the garden," said 
Miss Brinley, setting her lips. She walked up to the fire- 
place, and ostentatiously warmed her hands. 

'' She's an absurd chUd," said Mrs. Orranmore. 

Miss Brinley folded her lips, and turning away from 
her began to speak to Mrs. Maitland. It was evident that 
she considered the party ill-chosen, and Alex noted with 
amusement that she had looked about the room, considering 
which, of the three women, it would do her the least harm 
to converse with. 

In a few minutes Miss Orranmore came in again, 
her hair all arranged and a very fine colour in her 
cheeks. 

When the men returned to the drawing-room she never 
looked at Yan, but went up to the Admiral and stood 
talking to him, trying to make the old hound beg for bits 
of sugar from her coffee-cup. 

Mrs. Orranmore glanced at the clock with the eye of 
one who counts all time wasted that is not spent at the 
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card-table. Presently the Admiral held oat his groping 
hand. 

" Miss Hope, where are you ? Will yon sing ? There 
is nothing I enjoy more than hearing yon sing/' he said. 

Alex did not want to sing at aU, bat she oonld not 
disappoint him when the rest of his gaests all seemed to 
lack lastre, and she sang so well that even Mrs. Orranmore 
ceased to glance at the clock. Dolly stopped playing with 
the dog, and came np and stood by the piano, entranced 
like a child by the masic. Alex had song what the old 
man wanted, when Van came np and said something to 
her in a low voice. 

" Oh, he wouldn't care aboat that," said Alex. " And 
I hardly know the words." 

Bat Yan repeated his request, and she began again to 
sing that little song which Maidand had heard once before. 

** * Down by the saUey gardens, 
My love and I did stand, 
And on my leaning shoulder, 
She laid her milk-white hand.' *' 

The air rippled on like a brook. Alex smiled to herself 
as she bent her head between the verses. 

" * She bade me take life easy, 

As the leayes grow on the tree, 
But I was young and foolish, 
And with her did not agree. 
• • • 

** * She bade me take love easy, 

As the grass grows on the weirs, 
But I was young and foolish, 
And now am full of tears t ' '* 

There was silence for a minate when she had finished, 
for her low voice was wonderfally expressive. Then old 
Mr. Stewart said, ^< Ha 1 " Mr. Orranmore coughed. The 
Admiral said — 

'^ Ah, Miss Hope, we were all yoong and foolish once." 
''And I'm yonng and foolish still," exclaimed Dolly 
Orranmore, with a laagh. 
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It seemed to break the spell that the little song had 
cast Miss Brinley rustled in her chair, Mrs. Orranmore 
stifled a yawn, Mrs. Maitland looked at Aunt E. Y. and 
they rose to go. Alex collected her father from the far 
end of the room, where he was engaged in trying to 
prove the narrowing influences of Creeds to the old clergy- 
man. As she passed out of the room she heard DoUy 
Orranmore saying somethmg to Van about the garden and 
"shocked." 

Van was in the hall with Maitland and Old Hopeful 
when Alex and Laura and Aunt E. Y. came out again after 
putting on their wraps. Maitland was arguing with Mr. 
Hope about walking home, insisting that he liked to walk, 
and that Mr. Hope was to drive. 

''I'll come with you as far as the gate," said Yan. 
" That room is too hot. If you wait for a minute — ^Miss 
Brinley is just going away." 

When Miss Brinley had departed, and her equipage 
had been followed by the humble fly containing the old 
clergyman, Yan strolled off down the avenue with Maitland. 
Alex looked out and waved her hand to them as the carriage 



Then she sank back in her seat and listened to her 
father and Miss Maitland discussing the feeding of bees. 

When they reached their own door she got out, and 
bid Laura and Aunt E. Y. good night rather hastily. 

''I'm sorry that Mr. Maitland had to walk on our 
account," she said. 

" Ah, well, a lovely night I At Robert's age, I would 
have enjoyed it myself," said her father. 

Alex ran up the pathway to the door, but before she 
could open it Matilda appeared. 

"Well, had you a nice evening ?" she asked, as Alex 
stepped into the hall. "There is still a good fire— I 
thought you would be cold— and like some hot water."' 

" I'll have some hot water, please. I don't think it 
was a nice evening," said Alex, unrolling her shawl, and 
sitting down on the fender. 
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*^ Who was there ? Any one interestiiig ? '' Matilda 
asked, pouring the hot water caationaly into the tumbler 
as she spoke. 

It was a little hard on Matilda that her widowhood 
kept her from joining in these small Grossrigga gaieties, 
for she had a naturally sociable disposition, and was really 
not at all sad. 

Even though she had ** gone into grey/* as the Crossriggs 
dressmaker phrased it, no one thought of asking her to 
go out to dinner yet. She went to tea parties, such as 
they were; but Miss Maitland had observed that some 
grand-aunt of hers in Ross-shire had been *^ widowed for 
five years before she broke bread in another house," and 
Matilda had repeated the remark to Alex with tears of 
vexation. 

Alex sat and sipped her hot water, giving brief replies 
to her sister's questions. 

" Oh, there was old Mr. Stewart of course, who should 
crow instead of speaking, and the Maitbnds — ^Aunt E. Y. 
and Mrs. Maitland — ^Mr. Maitland came in about halfway 
through dinner—he had been delayed in town— and there 
was Mrs. Orranmore and her husband and her daughter.'* 

" What are they like ? '* MatUda asked. 

^* Like ? Oh, the man is like the rind of something 
squeezed — ^no use at all to any one, I should think, and 
the woman is like a Harpy in a wig— and the girl ** 

Alex paused. 

"Well?" said Matflda. 

Alex looked at her affectionately as she sat on the 
fender holding up one hand to screen her face from 
the fire. 

" Oh, Matilda,*' she exdaimed, " with all your faults 
you're a nice creature, so good, so chaste." 

" Alex, you do say such things I Don't I " said Matilda. 

" Why not, pray ? A good English word, and a very 
good thing to be — ^you're a nice person to return to, 
Matilda." 

« But Miss Orranmoie," Matilda persisted. 
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" Oh, Mifls Orranmore I She's— fihe's — ^a fine, healthy 
yonng woman. I'm glad she's not my sister 1 " 

*' Is she pretty ? Was she well dressed ? " 

"No — yes — no, she's certainly not pretty; and I 
thought her dress, what there was of it — ^it was mostly 
skirt and her own shoulders— was hideous." 

'^ Dear me I How horrid. I hope Y^ won't marry 
her!" 

" I hope not — ^most likely he will," said Alex, lightly, 
jumping to her feet. "There's Father coming in. I'm 
going to bed, I'm very tired. Good night, Matilda." 

"But you've •hardly told me anything," said Matilda. 
" Did you look nice ? Did you sing ? Who took you in 
toduiner?" 

" Oh Yan did, and I looked just as ugly as I could have 
wished, and I sang one or two songs, and it was all very 
dull, and they talked about graves at (^nner." 

"Graves? Father, did you speak about graves at 
dinner ? " said Matilda, laughing. 

"We did, we did, Matilda," said Old Hopeful, as he 
came cheerfully into the room. " Discussed the new ex- 
tension to the churchyard. Maitland has taken one lot 
there, and I've bespoken anotheiv-Mother earth I Yes, 
my dear, a little hot water, if you please. Oh, I had 
plenty to eat, several vegetables, and some plain pudding 
and fruit— better far than the blood and bones of our 
harmless animal friends. Good night, Alex. Leave the 
lamps in. Matilda, I shall have a few pages of Homer 
before I go to bed." 

He settled himself in his armchair, and Matilda followed 
Alex upstauis. 

"I just looked in to see Mike for a moment," said 
Alex, coming out of the nursery. " He's fast asleep, like 
an infant angel." 

Matilda stood holding her candle, looking perplexed. 
"Tou're too tired, Alex," she said. "I shoidd not have 
allowed you to go into town this morning when yoo were 
going out to-night" 
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" Oh, I'll be all right to-morrow ; don't worry your 
dear head aboat me, yoa'ye enough to think of with the 
children," said Alex. She began to pull the hairpins 
out from her thick hair, and said to Matilda suddenly, 
**Were you ever mean, Matilda? No, I don't believe 
yon ever were. Did yon ever dislike to think of another 
person getting what you yourself didn't want to have ? " 

"No, of course not— if I didn't want it," said Matilda. 
<<But I don^t know what you're talking about — ^is it 
because you didn't feel you looked nice ? " . 

" No, no ; I hope I'm not quite as silly as that I Never 
mind, I'm really too tired, and just talking nonsense. 
Good night." 

Alex was tired, but not sleepy. She sat down and 
wrote in her journal ; at the end of the page she added — 

" Heard that Mr. Maitland has bought a grave on the 
new hillside. Father says be has got one too, so I suppose 
some day we'll all lie there. Mr. Maitland our neighbour 
again — I think it would make even death desirable I " 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

It was perhaps the efiFect of her unnsnal gaiety the night 
before, or it may have been that she slept badly — anyway, 
Alex came down to breakfast the next morning in a most 
uncomfortable humour. 

** It^s east wind in my mind, Matilda,^' she said, when 
her sister, after receiving several sharp replies to her gentle 
questions, had asked in a bewildered way, what was the 
matter. "Not anything, everything," said Alex, with a 
sigh. She stood by the table and looked about her. 
" What do you mean, Alex ? The weather ? " 
"Well, woidd you like to know what I mean? I'll 
just run over a few things to give you an idea of my lines 
of thought this morning. Our life has been all wrong from 
the very beginning, indeed, before that, for it began wrong 
before we were bom, with our parents' dispositions — but we 
won't go into that just now — anyway, we're all wrong. I've 
wasted life, and youth is nearly over, and my health isn't 
what it used to be, and we are too poor to be dignified even 
in the simplest way, and our house, which ought to be the 
expression of the soul, is hideous, and our life is limited, 
and our ideas are provincial, and our neighbours are 
dull, and the world is full of bores, and your children are 
just so many responsibilities to squeeze us down, and Father 
. is an unpractical optimist, and Katharine is a nuisance — 
she can't even boil an egg — ^the weather is horrid, and gomg 
to be horrider — ^it is a dense wet mist that won't lift all 
day ; the roads are slime, my boots are leaking, I've 
got to go out at eleven, and go into town, and I'd rather 
^ hung than teach elocution this morning — and I wish I 
Was dead I " 
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She was half laughing, bat her lips trembled as she 
spoke. 

MatQda looked at her in silence. ** Ton'd better not go 
into town this morning, if yon^re not feeling well, Alex. 
Ill send o£F a telegram at once, if yon like, to say yon^re 
not coming," she said. 

*' That's not the way people earn their living I " Alex 
retorted, turning away. She even muttered, *^ Nor other 
people's," when she was climbing npstain. She began 
crossly to get ready to go to the station. 

A sudden frost tog had fallen upon the land, smothering 
everything in billows of white, cold mist, that had drifted 
np from the sea. The roads, which had been so hard the 
night before, were now all wet and dark. 

Alex shivered as she stepped out and took the road to 
the station. Of course she found the day even worse in 
town. The lesson hour dragged terribly. Her throat was 
hoarse, the schoolroom both cold and stu£Py, the pupils 
inattentive and provoking. 

She had a fit of disgust at life as keen as toothache as 
she hurried back along Princes Street on her way home. 
Men (aU ugly) in bulging greatcoats, carrying umbrellas, 
nearly cannonaded into her every now and then. Draggled 
looking women in mackintosh cloaks, with peaked, mean 
faces under shapeless hats, slopped along by her side. 
Under the black skies, a hideous clangour went on from 
the traffic in the mud-covered roadway. 

The station was a degree worBe--darker, more noisy, 
and more noisome. After all, she missed the first train 
home, and had to wait half an hour for the next one. She 
was almost moved to bitter mirth by the sight of the row 
of women sitting in the evilly ugly waiting-room — their 
Bordidness, their damp, tasteless clothing, their weariful, 
unattractive faces. Alex looked at one and then at 
another. '' How many of them are married ? " she 
thought, and began to count. ^' That one with the hair 
dragged up behind — and the one, as the dressmaker said, 
* Concave, not convex ' in front, in that artless circular 
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cloak— oh yee, and that most repellant, red-fac ed one with 
the moontaiiious bosom — and^ of coarse, the little jellow- 
haired one in the grey hat. She^s only been married for a 
short time, and is going back to a bridal bower decorated 
with plated sngar-bowls. Yes, every one of those women 
has worn a wedding-gown, and had — or pretended to have 
— an honr of trinmph and of happiness. Yet see them 
now ! How refreshing to look at the nnn, although her 
face is as blank as an empty slate 1 How terrible, thrice 
terrible too, is that grim spinster in the black dog fur — 
and the other one, in the cinnamon hat, who looks as 
if she were entreating the world not to laugh at her. I 
just need to give one glance at my own appearance in 
that mirror to assure myself that the woman who keeps 
the waiting-room is a beauty compared to me too — 
but I won't — I'd rather not know what I'm looking 
likel" 

She rose, half laughing now, as her train came np, and 
nodded to the woman who sat sewing by the window — an 
old acquaintance of hers, but Alex had not the heart to 
speak to her that evening. " I am prepared now to travel 
home with Mr. Scott, and that will just finish my afternoon 
suitably," she thought, picking her way along the sloppy 
platform without looking at any one. Just as she was 
getting into a crowded carriage the door of the next one 
opened, and Maitland jumped out, saying — 

" Come in here, Alex, there is more room." 

He helped her in ahnost before she had time to 
speak, and Alex threw herself back in the corner with a 
sigh. 

" Oh, I was looking about for Mr. Scott," she said. 

" Why ? Do you want to see him ? " • 

" No, I particularly don't — of course, that is the very 
reason why I was expecting to do so. I've got such a fit 
of depression on me this afternoon that everything seems 
absolutely black, and everything in the past and future 
horrible, and so, naturally, I expected to have the company 
I most disliked on the way home." 

B 
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" Well, it's too late now/' said liaitlandy as the train 
moved off ; '^ yoa must put ap with me inBtead." 

They were alone together for the first time for many 
months. A sadden dumbness overcame Alex, who waa 
already fatigued and depressed Maitland spoke a little 
about the dinner-party the evening before, but she oould 
see that he was thinking about something else aU the time. 
At last he said sharply — 

« Do you know, Alex, that I have decided to leave 
Crossriggs ? " 

" Oh, I didn't know," said Alex. Her lips were dry. 

He turned his face away, and looked out at the window 
where the rifts in the deep fog showed that they were 
passing through a wood. The trunks of the trees seemed all 
wrapped about with the white wreaths. 

'' Laura's health," he b^an, then looked straight at 
Alex, and went on in his charming voice, '^ It's better, I 
think, for many reasons. I am going abroad for a year or 
two. Laura likes Florence. We may possibly settle 
there." 

'< Then it means that you leave Crossriggs altogether ? " 

'' Tes, I suppose it does." 

*^ Oh," cried Alex, looking up at him, and flinging out 
her hands in her impulsive way, ^' don't go — don't you 
go." She stopped and stammered, '^ I — I — am going away. 
I mean, I can't stand life here any longer. Oh, let me go. 
Don't break up your life and everything ! " 

She paused, trembling, her face suddenly withered, her 
great eyes wild and tearful. Maitland made a quick 
movement towards her, then checked himself, and covered 
his face with both hands. They were silent for a moment, 
and the shrill whistle of an approaching train sounded 
piercingly ; it crashed and thundered past ; then Maitland 
lifted his face. Alex did not dare to look at him. He 
said simply — 

^' You must let me do what is best for both of us, Alex. 
All the hard things need not fall on you. Ton have enough 
to worry about without leaving home." 
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** Perhaps I should worry less if I did : things are so 
difficult/' said Alex, pitifully. 

She knew that her voice trembled, and that this was 
making an appeal for sympathy which she would be 
ashamed of afterwards, but just for a moment she let 
herself go. 

Maitland stood up and put his iiead out of the carriage 
window. 

^* We're just coming into the station/' he remarked. 

And Alex blushing now with anger at herself, got up 
hurriedly and b^an to put on her doak. Maitland helped 
her to alight without a word. The touch of his hand 
was cool and inexpressive as usual. He came behind her 
in the little crowd that filled the platform, and was just 
s^jii^gy '^ 7ou will allow me to drive yon home ? " when 
Alex saw, to her surprise, that Matilda was coming towards 
them — ^Matilda looking strange and agitated. She gave an 
exclamation when she saw Maitland behind Alex, and pushed 
past her sister, laying her hand on his arm. 

^' Oh, Mr. Maitland I I'm so thankful you have come. 
Miss Elizabeth sent me up to see if you were here. Laura 
is so ill. We sent yon a telegram in case you were staying 
in town.*' 

In a moment Maitland had hurried on to the carriage, 
Matilda beside him giving further particulars as they 
went. It appeared that Laura had been seised with a 
sudden attack of faintness when she was out walking, 
and had been taken into a neighbour's house, where she 
remained for some time. Miss Elizabeth coming to drive 
her home found her apparently much better, but by the 
time she reached the Manse she had another attack so 
alarming that the doctor who was summoned told them to 
telegraph for Maitland immediately. 

For one moment Maitland and Alex looked at one 
another— a glance, on her side, of sudden dread and entreaty ; 
on his, of unconcealed pain. He drove away from the 
station by himself, Alex and Matilda refusing to drive along 
with him. 
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" How Mr. Maitland'a face changed 1 " said Matflda. 
"He muBt feel mach more deeply about Laura than we 
think." 

" Oh, Matilda I Yon do say such hopeless things at 
times/' said Alex. "Bat is she really so dangerously 
iU?" 

Matilda, who never understood Alex when she waa in 
an intense mood, passed over the criticism in silence. 

"Yes, I'm afraid she is," she answered. " The doctor 
said to Miss Elizabeth that she might rally, but she might 
not even live through the night." 

"Oh, Matilda, how dreadful — ^how dreadful. Jost 

because " 

Alex stopped and turned her face away. Matilda was 
almost surprised at her sister^s emotion. 

" I'm so sorry," she said. " I always liked her better 
than you did, Alex." 

" Don't you understand ? " cried Alex. " That's just 
why I mind so much. Oh, how I wish I had always 
liked her better in my heart I Much better than I did 
— ^with something more than just a tepid liking. And 

he " Her voice faltered. 

"Mr. Maitland is always calm about everything,'* 
Matilda remarked. "Whatever he endures he will save 
other people being pained by the sight of his suffering." 

Alex assented vaguely. She scarcely heard what Matilda 
was saying. 

As soon as they reached home she ran upstairs to her 
own room and flung herself down on her knees by the 
bed. If fervent prayers could have saved Laura Maitland's 
life, Alex saved it then — ^never had she pleaded so hard 
for any personal blessing as she prayed for Mrs. Maitland's 
recovery. 

The deep mist settled down over the village, choking all 
the sounds of life. The church dock striking the hours 
sounded faintly through the fog. As the evening wore on 
Old Hopeful went to inquire again, and returned to 
say that Mrs. Maitland's condition was unchanged. After 
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the children had gone to bed the room slwdjB became 
strangely qniet. Then sometimes Matilda and Alex would 
sit on the fender-stool together and chat over the little 
events of the day, whilst their father slept in his chair — 
Homer always open on his knee. 

That evening neither of them seemed inclined to speak. 
Old Hopeful occasionally murmured a sonorous line to 
himself, and then, waxing drowsy, let the open book slip 
on to his knee, and nodded gently, one hand covering 
his eyes. 

Alex, too, had been reading, at least she too held a 
book, but had not turned a page. Her heart beat almost 
painfully at every sound. She leant back her head at last, 
and closed her eyes. Behind the little curtains of her 
eyelids what thoughts and memories were passing that 
her father and sister knew nothing of I Always she saw 
Bobert Maitland's face as be bad looked up at her that 
morning when they sat together in the glen. 

It is one of the curious effects of a too passionate 
imaginative nature that its forebodings outrun time. So 
that often when the dreaded circumstance really arrives, it 
seems as nothing compared to the hours of imaginative 
misery that went before, as a line that has been already 
burnt will stop a prairie fire. 

The clock struck at last, and Alex got up saying, '^ Tm 
very tired ; I'U go to bed now, Matty." 

At that moment the door bell jangled through the 
silent house, and they looked at one another. 

" They wouldn't ring the bell," said Alex ; but she got 
very pale. 

*^ The door was shut, you know," said Matilda. 
Old Hopeful started from his doze and caught at his 
book. 

Alex ran into the passage, and opened the hall door 
before Katharine had time to appear. 

'* Is it ? " she began, and then stopped, for she saw that 
Yan Cassilis was standing on the doorstep. He looked 
almost gigantic in the thick fog. Alex gave a gasp of 
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relief. " Oh, Van, it's only you 1 What an hour to come ! 
We were joBt going to bed.'* 

'*Te0, 1 know it's late. I have been down to inquire 
for Mrs. Maitland. She's no better." 

He had stepped into the hall, cap in hand, all damp 
as he was from the wet fog outside, and he stood looking 
at Alex with a curious new expression on his face — ^it 
frightened her. Another man, not the Yan she knew, 
seemed to look out from his eyes. Matilda, hearing what 
he said, had turned back into the drawing-room to tell her 
father. 

" Don't shut the door, Sandy," said Van. « You look 
pale to-night." 

^Tm tired," said Alex, *'and anxious about Mrs. 
Maitland." 

"Tes— yes," he said, looking down at the floor, and 
squeezing his cap in his hands hard, almost as if he could 
have wrung water out of it, " of course you are. Well, I 
only came in to give you the last report. Good night." 
He put out his hand, and when Alex gave him hers, he 
took it, held it for a moment, and let it fall quickly. '^ Gold 
hands and a warm heart 1 " be said, with a kind of choking 
laugh, and turned hurriedly away, before Alex had tune to 
speak again. 

She wondered, hearing his horse stamp at the gate, bow 
he was going to get home in such a fog. For a minute or 
two she stood listening till the sound of hoofs died away, 
then she went back, and told Matilda she was going to bed. 
^* It was kind of Van to look in and save Father going 
out again on such a night," said Matilda. " I thought he 
didn't seem quite himself though, didn't you, Alex ? " 

^ I thought he looked very queer indeed," Alex answered. 
^^But he's a moody creature, you know — ^probably some- 
thing has put him out of temper. Good night, Matilda." 

After Alex had put out the light in her own room she 
went to the window and looked out across the Square. She 
could see nothing, not even a glimmer of light from the 
Maitland's windows. Dense billows of fog drifted past. 
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sometimes disclosing the branch of a tree in the reflected 
light from the window below, but she could not see a yard 
ahead. 

Then a sndden comfort came over her, "Who knows 
what may happen ? I may be dead, not she, to-morrow. 
* The world may end to-night ' ; we can't see a foot ahead. 
I won't try, I will sleep, 'and will not question more.'" 
And she did sleep — dreamlessly ; wrapped, it seemed, in as 
dense an ignorance of the future as the world about her 
was wrapped in the fog. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Teb news of Mn. MaiUand next morning was much the 
same. She was no worse, but still in great danger. Alex 
went to the door and spoke with Miss Elizabeth for a 
minute before she started for her walk to Foxe Hall. 

It was Sanday, and Aunt E. Y. wore the dress in which 
she usually went to church. Though she had been sitting 
up the whole of the night before, she held herself upright 
as ever. Her green eye seemed to search Alex through 
and through as they stood facing one another. 

Alex^ face was drawn and pale, and her eyes were 
tragic. 

*^ Is there nothing — nothing at all that we can do ? ^' 
she asked. *'It's dreadful to be able to do nothing for 
one's friends when one longs to help — and you have 
helped us so often," she added. 

Miss Maitland laid a thin hand on Alex^ arm. *' There 
is only one Helper in a case like this for any of us — ^let us 
rest on His wisdom." 

It was not her habit to use language of this sort, and 
Alex was rather surprised. She left the bouse and went 
slowly on her way to Foxe Hall, feeling as if it would be 
impossible for her to read as usual. 

The Admiral varied his programme a little on Sundays 
They read history instead of the newspaper, and sometimes 
he selected a letter from the Goumtry OerUleman on some 
subject such as the restoration of churches or old church 
church fonts, or something of the kind, which he supposed 
to be connected with religion. That afternoon, however, 
he was far too much excited by the thought of Mrs. Mait- 
land*8 illness to allow Alex to begin at once. 

Si8 
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" I have a letter here ," he announced, " * Moles in 
ChnrchyardB,' which will be good reading, but first I wish 
to hear the latest news of Mrs. MaiUand. Yan was 
much shocked when he heard of her illness yesterday on 
coming home. He had gone to Bouton for some pheasant 
shooting with my old friend Lord Haye" — ^the Admiral 
rolled the title like a sugar-plum in his mouth, paused 
for a moment, then continued — ^*'with Lord I(aye. . . . 
He was so much concerned that he set off at once, late 
as it was, to inquire himself — such a night of fog, too I 
The Maitlands, though not perhaps amongst our most 
intimate friends, are old neighbours. My father knew and 
respected Maitland^s father and grandfather, in spite of 
some differences on local politics. Mrs. Maitland was a 
pretty woman, too, in the days when I had the use of my 
eyes, Miss Hope, I remember that," he sighed. " She was 
connected, too, with the Aylesford family — a younger 
branch, I think." 

"I really don't know," said Alex. " But she is pretty 
still." 

"Ah, very possibly. I remember her as a bride. She 
and her husband dined here soon after their marriage. I 
never saw a handsomer couple in their own way." 

"Yes," said Alex, absently. "Shall I begin to read 
now ? " 

" Well, time is passing ; but Sunday afternoon has " — 
he coughed — ^" a tendency to be long somehow, Miss Hope." 

" It has, indeed — ^IVe often felt it so in some houses," 
Alex assented, smiling. "At home we do not feel it, 
because my father's ideas are very lax." 

" Hem I " said the Admiral, who had no sympathy with 
Old Hopeful. "I like a difference. Sunday is Sunday, 
just as Monday is Monday." 

He uttered the aphorism with some show of satisfaction, 
and, crossing one leg over the other, leant back in his 
chair to listen to the article on " Moles in Churchyards." 
Alex read for nearly half an hour beyond her usual 
time, but she did not once hear Yan's voice or step in the 
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passage, nor did he appear at all before she left. She bid 
the Admiral good night, and let herself out of the hoose 
unobserved, and went qoickly down the avenae. The dusk 
was falling, and the aur was very still. In the distance the 
bell of Grossriggs chorch began to ring for evening service. 

How many times Alex thought, she had walked down 
that avenue in all weathers I She knew it now under every 
possible aspect, from the frosts of winter to the green 
delight of spring and the sleepy warmth of summer — ^here 
she was round again to another winter I How quickly the 
last year had gone : would every year of life gUde past at 
this astonishing pace now ? She remembered when the 
years were long, when a child's joy in April was un- 
shadowed by the thought that spring would be over in 
a few weeks, when a child's wonder at winter was un- 
touched by any hope of spring. 

** Now one sees another season coming on before the 
first is well begun. Perhaps the child's is the true way of 
living — ^it makes a sort of eternity while it lasts. I wonder 
if Laura Maitland knows or thinks now that her days are 
goiDg to stop. I wonder if I could ev$r feel that ? " 

She raised her head suddenly, and saw Yan coming 
across one of the fields towards her, wading through the 
rough, wet, winter grass. He jumped the railing a few 
yards in front of her, and stood waiting till she came up. 

"Well," he began, "I thought I should meet you. 
How is Mrs. Maitland?" 

His voice dropped suddenly, and he walked slowly 
beside her, his hands clasped behind him, his eyes looking 
on the ground. 

" She was much the same when I left home this after- 
noon — ^no better," said Alex. 

" Ah 1 They think she's going to die then ? " 

" Well, she is still in great danger." 

" Poor Maitland I " said Yan, but there was something 
so curious in the way he said it that Alex glanced at him 
in surprise. 

" What is the matter with you, Yan ? " 
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" With me ? Why should anything be the matter with 
me ? My wife isn't dying." 

"Van, how can you speak like that ? Ton must not," 
began Alex, indignantly, but Yan went on with an ugly 
sneering sound in his voice — 

"No, of course, we must all pull long faces and try 
to look heart-broken whatever we may feel, as you and 
Maitland do." 

Alex stopped short, and looked at him in silence. She 
wondered for one minute if he was drunk, or going mad. 
Indeed, a sort of insane jealousy seemed to have possessed 
the young man. His face was white, his fine eyebrows 
drawn into a deep frown, as he looked at her, and went on 
in a low, hard voice — 

"Well, it's better to speak the truth, to my mind. 
When she is dead everything will go well with both of you 
I suppose. Ton can have him then — ^you've loved him long 
enough, at any rate." He laughed brutally at the look of 
cold terror creeping over Alex' face. "Do you think I 
don't know that, Sandy ? I'm young and stupid, not like 
Maitland, but yon couldn't hide that, for all your cleverness. 
But he was married — ^married and supremely virtuous. 
Now the kind Fates are intervening on his behalf, and 
he'll be rewarded like the good hero in a play — the sort of 
character he is, I suppose." 

Alex was standing still, gazing at him with a look of 
such terrible reproach that nothing but the insane fit of 
jealousy with which the young man was possessed could have 
resisted its eloquence. All a woman's wounded pride was 
in that look, a world of surprise and disgust at the coarse- 
ness of the words he had uttered — ^a sort of bewildered, 
outraged dismay that he. Van, her own friend, should have 
insulted her so. She looked at him without saying a single 
word, for she oould not speak. But jealousy is the most 
cruel passion among the many that prey upon our poor 
nature: it rejoices to see its victim suffer. After a 
minute, Alex turned slowly away. Yan sprang after her, 
laying his hand almost roughly on her arm. 
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" Stop, Sandy," he b^an. " TouVe got to listen to me 
now ; yonVe kept me from it again and again, and do yon 
suppose I didn^t know the reason why ? Bat you shall 
hear me now in spite of yourself." 

Alex was no coward. Her colour had come back again ; 
her fighting spirit was roused. She wheeled round and 
spoke at last — 

" I won't listen to you, Van, nor answer you, nor look 
at you — ^nor speak to you again. What you said just now ia 
what no woman can ever forget or forgive. IVe had my 
last speech with you and I never wish to see you again as 
long as we live." 

Then suddenly, along with her blinding anger, a wave 
of regret swept over her. Was this the end of such a 
pleasant friendship as had been between him and her? 
frail humanity I poor human nature I 

'* There I " she cried, flinging out her hand to him, 
*' I'll shake hands with you ' for auld lang syne ' — ^but it's 
the end of our acquaintance, Yan, and you have yourself to 
thank for it." 

He took her hand for a moment, and then drew her 
quickly to his arms and kissed her with hasty, defiant kisses 
that seemed to scorch her cheeks. 

** There I " he said, as Alex had done a minute before ; 
** there, Sandy, you may never forgive me, but I've had 
this, even if we never shake hands again." 

Then all in a moment his fury seemed to leave him, his 
face softened ; he stood before her abashed, ashamed of his 
words and his actions. 

" You will forgive me ? " he began, in a breaking voice, 
but Alex was abeady walking away, her head held down to 
hide her burning cheeks, her hands clenched. 

'* Don't speak to me again, don't dare to speak to me," she 
answered, and without another glance at him she hurried on. 

Van did not attempt to follow her. He stood watching 
her retreating figure, then, heedless of the gathering winter 
twilight, he jumped the low railing, and flung himself 
down amongst the wet grass, under one of the great 
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trees. He lay face downwards, one arm thrown np across 
his head in the despairing attitude of weary vagabonds 
when they huddle asleep on the ground. There for a long 
time he lay, without stirring a muscle, only the quick hard 
breathing and the pounding of his heart seemed to shake 
his whole body. 

Great cold drops fell from the branches now and then, 
upon his hot head and neck. The chill of the winter night 
closed down upon the damp ground, but he never moved. 
A crow settled on the branch above him, and gave a harsh 
cry : he never looked up. At last he rose to his feet, rubbed 
his hands across his strained face, stretched his arms, and then, • 
with a long shiver, shook himself like a man that awakens 
from a horrible dream, and went slowly back to the house. 

Yan lay on the grass in the dusk, and Alex walked 
home, hurrying at first until she was out of breath, then 
pausing for a minute to press her hands against her burning 
cheeks and try to regain a little composure, before she 
had to face the eyes of her family. She was stiQ trembling 
all over from a passion of anger such as she had never 
believed herself capable of feeling. • 

" i will write to the Admiral to-morrow," she said to 
herself. '* The very first thing in the morning, and tell 
him that I cannot read to him any more. I must make up 
some kind of excuse, I suppose. Anyway, it must be done, 
for it would be impossible for me ever to enter the house 
as long as Yan is there. I'll never see him again if I can 
help it." 

She hurried along, still hot with anger and yet cold at 
heart, too. For what would this mean to them all at home ? 
Less comfort for the children, more anxiety for MatQda, 
new work to be sought for, and probably none to be 
found. As she came near the village Alex drew herself 
together, and fought a strenuous mental fight. 

She resolved to say nothing to Matilda that night 
"I'm too angry," she told herself. Next morning she 
would be cooled down— more able to take a reasonable view 
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of things. Then the letter would be written, and Matilda 
would help her to consider aboat other employment. 

** Tou're late, dear, and 70a look so tired," Matilda said, 
meeting her at the door. Bat Alex wonld not even confess 
to much fatigue. 

*' Still, I mean to go to bed early. I Ve a lot to do 
to-morrow," she said. 

The evening seemed as if it would never end. The 
children had to be played with and put to bed, then 
Matilda had to tell Alex all about the Maitlands. She had 
gone to see Miss Elizabeths in the afternoon, and reported 
Uiat Laura was a little better. 

«< Thank Heaven I" said Alex, when she heard the 
news ; and again Matilda wondered at the fervour of her 
sister's feeling. At last the evening was over, Alex went 
to bed and cried herself to sleep. And in her sleep she 
dreamed a dream. 

She thought that she sat beside Maitland and his wife. 
Laura, though still aUve, seemed no longer to be of this 
world. Some indescribable change had passed over her; 
such a change as only dreams make real. They all three 
sat there in a curious, <mnatural silence, and then Laura, 
with one of her graceful languid movements, took Alex' 
hand and laid in gently in that of her husband. ^^Take 
it, Robert," she said, as if she therewith renounced all 
earthly claim upon him. A fraction of a second's ecstasy 
flashed across Alex before the dream vanished, and she 
woke in the chill dawn to find her pillow wet with tears. 
The thrill and awe of the dream was strong upon her ; 
the unearthly look on Mrs. Maitland's face, the sense of her 
aloofness from the things that mortals hold most precious. 
Alex rose and drew up the blind to let in a little more 
light. She looked out across the sleeping orchard in the 
dead, shadowless light of dawn. 

"Oh, happy kingdom of Heaven, where they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage I " she sighed. Then 
crept back to her bed and lay long awake, gazing out into 
the coming day. 



^ CHAPTER XXXV 

Many times before she rose that morning Alex had com- 
posed her letter to the Admiral. Yet each version, as she 
mentallj reviewed it, seemed to involve some further ex- 
planation, and that was what she conld not give. She 
found herself in a peculiarly difficult position when she 
came to consider how her quarrel with Van was to be 
explained to the little Grossri^s world, for that it must 
sooner or later be explained she did not doubt. Even 
Matilda, she felt, could never be told the real story of 
the quarrel. She tried once or twice to fancy herself 
describing the whole soene to her sister, but always when 
she came to Van's words they refused to utter them- 
selves. She knew that she could never repeat them to 
any one. 

'^To one person only," she thought, *'and he must 
never know I " 

As Alex came to this conclusion she had very nearly 
finished dressing. She stood before the looking-glass twist- 
ing up her long hair without, it must be said, much thought 
of how it was going to look. As she stuck in the first 
hairpin she heard the door bell ring loudly. 

Now the sound of the door bell at Orchard House 
was, Alex used to say, as startling as the trump of doom, 
because there was always an element of unpreparedness 
in the household — an uncertainty as to who was to open 
the door in response to the summoning bell. At that 
moment Alex knew that Katharine was very busy cooking 
breakfast and grumbling — ^the two things always went 
together. MatUda would be half dressed, and the children 
in various stages of the toilet. 

255 
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The bell rang again, more loudly. Alex croesed the 
passage and leaned over tiie stair-raiL 

'' Katharine I *' she called. '' Don't yon hear the door 
bell?" 

Distant grumbles from the kitchen f oUowed the appeal, 
then Katharine hurried along the hall, tying on a clean 
apron, flung open the door, and confronted the intruder. 
Alex could not see who it was, but leaning still farther 
over the railing she caught the tones of Yan^ yoioe. 

" Is Miss Alex up yet, Katharine ? " 

*' Oh, surely, sir, yes sir, but not to say ready to come 
downstairs yet, sir." 

Katharine was always very profuse in her ciyilities to 
those whom she considered '* the real gentry," or, as she 
once happily phrased it, *' none of these halfs." 

<* Couldn't she come and speak to me for a minute ; go 
and ask, there's a good woman," Yan pursued in a wheed- 
ling tone. 

Alex tip-toed back to her room and softly closed the 
door. She heard Katharine coming upstairs, grumbling as 
she came. 

** Miss Alex, that's Mr. Oassilia wantin* to see you very 
special," she said, standing at the door, much out of breath. 

*^ Sorry, Katharine, I can't see him," Alex answered. 
<< I*m not dressed, and won't be for some time." 

'* And it close on nine I " Katharine ejaculated sotto 
voce, while aloud she asked suspiciously, *' Shall I tell the 
young gentleman that f " 

Katharine had great ideas of decorum, which were 
rather offended by this allusion to the toilet. 

" Yes ; say I can't — won^t see him," said Alex, shortly. 

Kaths^e turned away with this message, but only to 
return a few minutes later, red in the face between anger 
and exertion. She held a letter in her hand. 

** Here, Miss Alex, and I'm sure I wonder what yon Mr. 
Gassilis thinks I'm made of — at his age stairs is easier, no 
doubt — and the breakfast bumin' black on the stove by 
this time." 
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Alex received the note in silence ; she was too mnch 
distnrfoed to pay any attention to Katharine's grombles. 
The old woman descended to the kitchen again, and Alex 
sat down by the window to read the letter. 

" Dear Sandy," it ran, " I am going to London by the 
first train, and shall stay there for some weeks, perhaps 
months. I know you will wish to break with Gran, too, 
bnt I want yon not to yet. If I am not there it can't hurt 
yon to go on reading to him. By the time I come back 
yon may invent an excuse for giving it up. Oh Sandy, 
forgive me — do, do — just this once — write and tell me yon 
do.— Van." 

Alex' eyes filled up with tears as she read the hastily 
scrawled letter, it seemed just like Yan speaking to her, and 
yet her heart hardened against him the next moment — • 
what he had said was unpardonable. Let him be never so 
delightful, she could not forget how he had insulted her. 
She flung the letter into a drawer and went down to 
breakfast. 

The meal was not a success, for Katharine's culinary 
efforts having been interrupted at a critical moment the 
result was a failure. 

"What did Van mean by coming here so early?" 
Matilda said, mildly annoyed by the fact that the children 
had all to eat singed porridge. 

" He's going off to London suddenly, he wanted to let 
us know," said Alex. 

" London ! what takes young people to London ? " Old 
Hopeful exclaimed, beaming down the table at Alex through 
his round spectacles, as if she could answer this perplexing 
question. " A restless age this, and London is a restless, 
money-getting, money-spending place ; our young friend had 
better far have stayed in the healthful country : 

* Getting and spending we lay waste oar powers ' 

/ Jj^yon remember Wordsworth's noble sonnet, Alex ? " 

s 
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If his daughter's reply was rather absent, the old man 
did not observe it, but diatted away in his gentle mono- 
logne — ^with London for text — till the meal was over. 
Matilda, however, was not so nnobservant as her father, 
and nnder the pretext of helping Alex to make the beds, 
she followed her npstairs. This was generally Sally's 
business, bat Matilda sent the child downstairs that 
morning. 

*' There's something wrong, Alex," she said. '' Do tell 
me what it is." 

They sat down on the edge of the unmade bed in Alex' 
room to discuss the situation. 

" I've quarrelled with Van — ^badly. We can never make 
it up, that's all," said Alex. 

" Oh, Alex I It isn't possible. Why, we all love Van. 
You couldn't quarrel seriously with him, not really." 

" Yes, out and out." 

« Why ? What was it ? " Matilda asked curiously ; but 
Alex shook her head. 

*^ He said something to me that I could never for- 
give — that I shatdd never forgive. I can't even tell you 
what it was, Matilda, so you may know that it was bad 
enough." 

Matilda would not have been human had she not tried 
to find out what Van had said, but nothing would make 
Alex tell a word that had passed between herself and Van. 

** I can't, Matilda ; you needn't ask me. I'm going to 
stop reading to the Admiral as soon as I can do it without 
rousing his suspicions. I don't wish him to find out about 
this, so I won't break off all at once, but I must try to get 
something else to do that will need all my time, then he 
won't suspect anything just at first. Later, I suppose, he 
must find out that we are not friends with Van as we have 
been." 

'* You won't refuse to speak to him surely ? " Matilda 
asked, in amazement. 

" I won't speak to him more than I can help certainly ; 
but he won't come to the house as he has done." 
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There was a moment's silence. Matilda sat looking 
down at the floor, her face puckered into an expression of 
great perplexity. 

" Do you know, Alex," she said at last, " I had begun 
to think that Van was in love with you ? " 

" Did you ? Perhaps he was." 

"Was — is^ you mean. I think he wishes to marry 
you." 

"That he will never do," Alex said, with sudden 
decision. 

To escape from the questioning in Matilda's eyes she 
rose and walked across to the window. Matilda did not 
follow her, but could not resist a further inquiry into this 
interesting subject. 

" He's so nice," she said tentatively. " Do you think 
it would be quite impossible for you to think of it, Alex ? 
After all, your circumstances are not very brilliant, and 
a really delightful young man like Yan, with plenty of 
money, is no^ to be met with every day, and he is devoted 
to you and " 

" Matilda ! " Alex cried. " I am ashamed of you when 
you say things like that. Marriage isn't an affair of 
expediency, of so much money, and getting into 'com- 
fortable circumstances ' ; at least it isn't to mey and never 
wUl be." 

The implication in Alex' words would have enraged 
some women, but Matilda was too good-natured to take 
offence at it. She sighed, and shook her head. 

" Well, Alex, you have already refused James Reid, one 
of the best men I know, and if you haven't refused Van 
you seem to have come very near to doing it. You must 
allow that in our circumstances it seems rather silly." 

"Silly to refuse a man years and years younger than 
I am ? Oh, Matilda 1 " 

" Don't interrupt me, Alex. What does a few years' 
difference of age matter ? " 

" It's the difference of outlook, not the years," Alex 
interpolated. 
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Matilda went on : " I know all yon feel dear, but do 
believe me, these ideas are foolish. IVe seen more of life 
than yon have — IVe been married. I know what the 
probabilities of life are " 

" Oh, don't be so prosaic I '* Alex cried, abnost fiercely. 

Bat Matilda went calmly on, as if she had not heard 
her — 

'' I know that yonng girls expect to have all manner of 
interesting and romantic lovers--they always do— bnt they 
donH have them. The men they have to choose between 
are just ordinary nnromantic men who want wives. Now 
AJez, you are not a yonng girl any longer, and you shonid 
have got past all that sort of nonsense. Don't suppose 
you will have better or more interesting men than James 
Beid and Van Gassilis to choose from, for you wovCU Do, 
like a dear, be sensible, and make up your mind to take 
Van." 

''He has never asked me to marry him," said Alex, 
shortly. 

<< Then let him ask you," Matilda urged. 

Alex smiled, a little tense smile. '' I can assure you, 
Matilda, that he will never do so now," she answered. 

At this Matilda rose and crossed over to where her 
sister stood. In the pitiless morning light all manner of 
tell-tale lines showed round Alex' mouth and eyes. She 
was no longer young, though, as years went, she might still 
have claimed to be sa 

''Alex," Matilda cried, half angrily, half pityingly, 
*' what do you want, what do you expect from life ? " 

" All or nothing. All is what I want, and nothing is 
what I expect. Gome, Matilda, we've put off enough time 
over this. Let us begin to tidy things up. The house is 
like a pigsty, and Heaven knows what the children are 
about 1 " 

Matilda looked at her in silence. Something in Alex' 
manner showed her that this was no ordinary matter. She 
dared not ask another question, and they separated and 
went about their morning work in silence. Miss Maitland 
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came across the Square shortly afterwards to say that 
Laura^s slight improvement continned. Alex, standing in 
the dining-room, heard her voice in the hall, and listened, 
holding her breath until she heard the words '* decidedly 
better this morning,^' then she drew a long breath of relief 
and went back to her work, with the colour returning to 
her face. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI 

« Went ofif like a sky-rocket, without a word," grumbled 
the Admiral. ** He was gone before I was out of bed this 
morning. I'm sure I don't know why he did not mention 
his plans to me — ^young men nowadays take matters so 
into their own hands. I have spent a most uncomfort- 
able day. Miss Hope, between one thing and another. I 
have been a good deal annoyed. It is astonishing when 
one has not, h'm " — ^he coughed — ^** the full use of one's 
eyesight, how trifles upset one." 

He was fidgetting about in his chair, and would not 
settle down and let Alex begin to read. She was not 
an unsympathetic person in general, but that afternoon 
somehow the poor old man's vexations seemed to her so 
imaginary, compared to her own troubles, that she had no 
real sympathy to give him. With the obtuseness of self- 
absorption she forgot at the moment his blindness, the 
weariness of his old age, and fretted nerves. Blake's 
phrase, *' The wren, with sorrows small " came into her 
mind. She tried to console him with a few half-hearted, 
rather impatient comments, as he went slowly through the 
category of his little worries. When at last there was 
a pause, she turned to lift the book they were going to 
read from the table. As she did so, she saw lying on the 
top of it a pair of Yan's gloves. Alex lifted them, and 
laid them aside, feeling a curious thrilling sensation up 
her arm as she touched them, partly pain, partly nervous 
remembrance of her last sight of Van. Her cheeks burned 
again, and she hastily bent down, forgetting that the old 
man could not see her face. She read very badly, and 
the time seemed long. When the hour was up she left 
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rather abmptlj, though her heart smote her as she thought 
of the old man settling down to his long, dark evening 
alone. ' 

" 1 just had to harden my heart," she thought. " I 
should have been such poor company to him, if I had 
stayed to-night." 

She did not go down the avenue on her way home ; she 
could not — ^but returned as she had come, by a path across 
the fields. The murky November twilight hung over the 
dead-looking land. There was no wind, no sound, for her 
footsteps fell ahnost noiseless on the soft earth. As she 
came near the gate at the end of the field a tiny stoat 
creature ran across her path : it had such a vicious face, 
looking round at her with its intent little cruel expression 
for an instant before it wriggled out of sight. It seemed 
to add the last touch to Alex' depression. 

'' That a thing so small, not as big as my hand, should 
look like the origin of evil ! " she thought. ** And oh I all 
the way up, people's hearts full of jealousy and cruelty and 
evil passions. Where does it stop ? If there is a higher 
race of beings than men, have they, too, only greater 
capacities for ill ? " 

It was not a lively vein of thought, and the draggled 
grass, limp with moisture, the sodden brakes and leaves by 
the road edges, were not cheering to look upon. The gate, 
when she came to it, was surrounded by a number of 
bullocks, which had pashed the ground into mud, and were 
now standing shoulder to shoulder breathing a kind of surly 
patience, till the herd should appear to open the gate. 

Now, Alex was afraid of cattle. She wondered if she 
could go up and slap them and shove them aside and get 
the gate open. Then one of them turned and blew out his 
nostrils and pufiFed at her, and she retreated a few paces. 
How tired she would be if she had to go all the way back — 
she couldn't The fence was high and of barbed wire, 
impossible to climb, but she could not face the bullocks at 
the gate. Just then a piercing whistle sounded behind her, 
and, looking across the palings which divided the field from 
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the road, she saw a joang woman, whom she recognized 
as Miss Orranmore, sauntering along with a dog whip in 
her hand. Alex knew that she was staying in the neigh- 
bourhood, at a house some two or three mQes away. 

She nodded to Alex, and asked if she had seen her dog 
in there. 

" No, I wish I had," said Alex ; " it would have moved 
those beasts from the gate, and I want to get out.** 

Miss Orranmore stared. " Lord I You don't mean to 
say that you're afraid of them ? *' She advanced to the 
gate. 

''Of course I am,*' Alex acknowledged, disgusted by 
her own timidity. 

Dolly opened the gate with one tug of her small, strong 
hands. She pushed herself right in amongst the bullocks, 
slapping one on the nose, thumping at the flanks of another, 
scattering them far and wide with the butt end of her 
whip, and laughing at the immoderate, clumsy bounds they 
made to get out of her way. 

" Come now," she cried, " will that do ? " 

Alex, feeling her humiliation a good deal, came some- 
what lunply through the gate, and Dolly shut it again, and 
be^an once more to whbtle for her dog. 

" Thank you very much,'* Alex said, " are you going 
this way ? " 

'' Yes. I must find that wretched dog." 

She whistled long and loud once more, and then 
walked along beside Alex with her hands in the pockets 
of her coat. 

"You've been up at Foxe Hall, I suppose?" she 
began. 

" Yes. I go every day to read to the Admiral," said 
Alex. 

'' Oh I " said Miss Orranmore, then added, *' what is 
Van about ? " 

" I don't know. He's just gone to London." 

" Oone to London ? Isn't that sudden ? " 

'' Yes, I think it is. He went this morning." 
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*^ Oh I '* said Miss Orranmore again, thoughtfolly 
flicking her knee with her whip. 

The dog here came bounding out of a thicket, and she 
turned to scold him, Alex meanwhile taking the opportunity 
of bidding her good night and hurrying on. 

" To think that I allowed that woman to help me — 
even about a trifle," she said to herself. ^^ It seems just 
the crowning touch to this horrible day." 

She was very, tired and longing to rest and read quietly 
for an hour, but when she reached home she heard that 
there was some one in the sitting-room talking to Matilda. 
Something about the umbrella that lay on the table in 
the hall seemed familiar to Alex, and she glanced at it, 
wondering who the visitor was. It had a handle formed 
in the likeness of a bird^s head, with bead eyes, and a little 
spring at the throat of the bird opened and shut a vivid 
scarlet beak — ^this AJex remembered in a flash. 

'^ It's Bessie Seid," she thought. '' Oh, I must go in 
and see her." 

How much rather she would have stayed in her own 
room, but she felt it would be unkind. Bessie Beid, Mrs. 
Ferdinand Massie, it was — ^brighter, more arch than ever 
now, dressed more richly, but quite as confusedly as before, 
with tinkling ornaments, and a diadem of beads upon 
her brow. 

'* Ah I " she exclaimed, jumping up to greet Alex, and 
kissing her warmly. " I'm so glad to see you again, but 
thin, Alex I Thin and pale I Naughty I I'm just come 
down for two days to have a peep at Auntie. She^s 
wonderfully bright, poor dear, and so overjoyed with 
Ferdie's new photograph, at first she thought it was 
James. *And who's the lady beside him?' she asked (it 
was me I) * James isn't married.' " She looked meaningly 
at Alex. '' Poor dear Auntie, she thinks the whole world 
is marrying in these days. She even asked Miss Binns 
if 8?ie was going to be married. Miss Binns is quite a 
treasure, she has so many resources, keenly interested in 
poker work — ^the new burnt velvet, I mean— and imitation 
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marqueterie, every minate she can spare from Anntie, she \ 

fills in with that. She's made me a lovely table-oentre of i 

emerald green velvet, with a deep border of edelweiss^ all I 

collected on onr wedding trip, jost stitched on with gold \ 

thread, and/t^^ a tonch of ssJmon pink here and there to 
keep it from being too cold. It has a beantifal effect ! 
* I see an Alpine meadow!' Ferdie exdaimed, when he 
looked at it. It's snch a sweet sonvenir, and yon know 
Ferdie's sisters gave ns a sugar-basin made like a silver 
dii&let, so weVe quite an Alpine table." 

She talked on, describing with friendly minuteness every 
detail of her new home, in reply to MatQda's interested 
questions. In general, Alex, would have been the first to 
ask and to listen and rejoice in the kindliness of it all, but 
that evening she said very little, sitting with her back to 
the light, and making no effort to be sympathetic. 

"You're tired, poor dear I Ton should take more care 
of yourself, or you should have some one to take care of 
you, which is better," said Mrs. Massie, with an enthusiastic 
squeeze of the hand, as she bid Alex goodbye. Matflda 
was going to walk back with her, and had left the room 
to get on her walking things. " Goodbye, dear Alex." She 
held her at arm's length for a minute, looking into her 
face, and adding, " How I wish that Love would come to 
you, too ! Perhaps he's at the door now ! " she exclaimed, 
nodding coyly, as she took her departure. 

Alex sat down on the fender stool and covered her face 
with her hand, half laughing, half crying to herself. The 
clock ticked audibly in the silent, half-dark room. 

" What a horrible day it has been I " she thought. 
" How hard and bitter I am ! " She rocked herself gently j 

to and fro, like a woman with an ailing child in her arms. 
*^ It hurts so much — so much — so much," she said to her- 
self. *' And how life is passing, and. what is the good of it 
all ? None to-night." i 

There was a sound of voices, and the children came I 

tumbling in a sort of stampede into the room. 

" Oh, you're fiere^ Aunt Alex 1 " they screamed joyously. 
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" You're not too tired, are you, to play for us ? We've got 
Cissy Scott and Tom, and want to have musical chairs/* 

It was not quite the nerve tonic she would have chosen, 
but there might have been worse, and when the last breath- 
less child had flung itself upon the struggling, squealing 
heap that covered the last vacant chair, and she stopped 
the pounding little jig that had set them going, Alex rose 
refreshed, and was able to talk quite cheerfully to Matilda 
and her father in the evening. 

She added the note to her journal : *' A most horrible 
day, everything all wrong ; my own heart most of all.'' 
And under that the line from Dr. Johnson's diary: 
*'^ Surely I shall not spend my whole life to my own 
total dij»pprobation.'" 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

For two or three weeks Mrs. Maitland continaed very ill ; 
Bometimes she seemed better and then sank back again to 
the state she had been in before. The neighbonrs were 
now, with the kindness of small commnnities, all sympa- 
paihetic, and contrived to forget that she had never been 
a great favourite — every one spoke well of her now. After 
Christmas she b^an to get better steadily, and great was 
the satisfaction of Crossriggs when she was finally pro- 
nounced to be out of danger. Alex felt as if a weight 
rolled off her. Maitland, who had gone about looking 
very grave and pale, seemed almost gay. He came in to 
tell the Hopes that the doctors who had come for con- 
sultation, said there was no longer any immediate danger. 
Old Hopeful beamed upon hun and wrung his hand, unable 
to express his friendly emotion. 

Alex, who had been sitting by the window, rose and 
came across the room with one of her quick, stately move- 
ments, and held out her hand too. 

^* I am more glad than I can tell you," she said. ^' Please 
tell Mrs. Maitland how glad we all are." 

Their eyes met: in a moment of understanding they 
were each aware of the other's truth. Alex looked straight 
at him, and the gladness in their faces was unfeigned. 

" We have got through this, at any rate," she thought^ 
'* Nothing else could be as bad ; he knows I spoke the 
truth." 

Twice since that angry parting of theirs, Alex had 
received a letter from Van. When she saw the hand- 
writing the first time she hesitated for a moment, and 
then she sealed it up in a fresh envelope and readdressed 

S68 
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it to his London club. Two days afterwards came another 
letter. Matilda brought it to her this time, when Alex was 
baking a cake in the kitchen. 

*' Here is a letter from Van, I think, Alex ; it seems a 
long time since we have heard from him," she said. 

Now Alex had nearly finished making the cake, bnt she 
plunged her spoon deep into the dough again. 

*' All right, Matilda ; thank you," she said, in as careless 
a tone as she could muster. " I can't touch it just now." 

When Matilda had gone she carried the letter away. It 
seemed to bum her fingers, as if something hot had been 
really enclosed in it. She stood for a minute looking at it, 
and then put it too, into another envelope, and hurried out 
to the post-oiBce with it herself, before she had time to 
repent. No more letters came from Van. Matilda asked 
Alex in the evening what he had written about. 

" I really don't remember, nothing much," said Alex. 

But Matilda was disquieted and wondered all the more 
to herself what was passing between them. 

" Haven't you made up your quarrel yet ? " she ven- 
tured to ask. 

'*No, we have not," said Alex, and turned abruptly 
away. 

She couldn't help hearing a good deal about Van from 
the Admiral, who kept always talking of him, and Alex 
learnt that the young man had been in Paris for a while. 

'^ The Orranmores have gone there, and he has seen 
something of them," he said. ** I never can make out, how 
people, always at the end of their resources, move about 
nowadays. When I was young, if a man with a family 
found himself hard up for a time, he stayed at home on 
his own property and cut down some timber— of course . . . 
gamblers . . . fashion . . . nowadays." He became dis- 
connected and coughed, adding in rather a tentative way, 
" The girl is lively, lively and bright enough, not pretty, 
I understand from what my grandson says." 

''Yeiy lively, certainly; and some people would think 
her very handsome," said Alex. 
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** It's a Bt*range tJung,'* b^^an the Admiral, peevishly, 
** how oontradictoiy— con/roeiM;^^ the young are now. A 
word from an older person seems enough to send them off 
at a tangent in the opposite direction. To take an instance. 
There is a Miss Pym— Ah, jon've met her, I remember, a 
charming girl, conld hear it from her very voice, well 
connected, even '^ — ^he hummed and hawed as if uncertain 
whether to treat the matter as jest or earnest, and decided 
to make it a delicate pleasantry — ** even the most important 
of all things, Miss Hope '' — sinking his voice — ** very well ofP, 
and with expectations— expectations. Oharmingly pretty, 
too, Fve been assured. You thought so ? Ah, yes, exactly. 
Wdl, I was unfortunate enough to say something to my 
grandson about her one day, and it has been sufficient, 
apparently, to keep him from ever looking at the girl again, 

whereas " He said no more, but Alex knew very well 

that he was feeling uneasy about Miss Orranmore. 

In the b^;inning of February Van returned. The 
Admiral told Alex the day before his arrival, and as she 
walked home that afternoon she began once more to try to 
invent some reasonable excuse for breaking off her reading 
for a time. 

'< I will never enter the house again whilst Van is there,** 
she vowed. 

That week she had two long days in town before her, 
so that it was not difficult to send a note and tell the 
Admiral she would not be able to read to him for some 
days. 

" When you have Van back you will not want me," she 
added, saying to herself, ^* I shaU invent a new excuse by 
Monday." 

Van called at Orchard House the day after his arrival. 
Alex had gone into town. Matilda reported that he was not 
looking ''like himself" — ^that vague and most expressive 
phrase. Alex did not go to church that Sunday, and by 
the time that Monday afternoon came she was provided 
with a truthful excuse, for she had such a violent sick 
headache that she could scarcely see. 
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Matilda went off into town instead of her, promising to 
do all the messages, and return by the late train. Alex 
scrawled her note to the Admiral and sent George up with 
it to Foxe Hall, and then crept off to her own room and 
went to bed. 

The day passed somehow. Sally would come in : ** Sorry 
to disturb you, Aunt Alex, but Mrs. Scott is at the door, 
and she would like to know the address of the woman 
mother told her about, who will do up mattresses, and may 
we have figs after dinner, please, for Katharine says the 
* water has got into the pudding.* '' Or E[atharine would 
come in with a letter, which proved to be from the school- 
mistress in Edinbuigh, asking if Alex could come to give 
her lesson the next morning instead of on Wednesday. 
"Mr. Maitland is here. Aunt Alex,'' said George, at the 
door, "and he's very sorry he can't see yoa, and he and 
^rs. Maitland are going into Edinburgh, and may we use 
the old bath as a cart ? " — and so on. 

As the evening wore on Alex felt slightly better, and got 
a book and tried to read a little, in order to divert her 
thoughts. Bedroom fires were a luxury that the Hopes 
could ill afford, so the only light came from a single candle 
placed beside the bed. 

Alex went on reading until her hands got very cold, 
and her head ached so that she could scarcely see. Then 
she laid down her book and lay staring at the circle of 
light thrown on the roof by the candle. It was so cold 
that she could see her breath in the air like steam. Down- 
stairs, the children were racing about, and every now and 
then came a thamp or a crash of some kind that made her 
head throb. Two or three times a boy burst open her bed- 
room door, and hnstled into the room with some question 
or complaint. Sally brought np her tea, and was followed 
by a kitten playing with a reel. It got under the bed, and 
skirmished madly about, and then had to be chased by 
Sally with much noise and laughter. Alex sat up in bed 
and drank the tea. As Matilda was away it had been 
made with unboiling water, and Sally had heaped sugar 
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into the cap. The bit of bread-and-bntter, too, was all 
splashed with tea. The girl stood watching her annt, sorry 
enough for her, but anxious to get away back to her romp 
with the boys. 

" Will you have another cup, Aunt Alex ? " she asked, 
and evidently relieved when Alex declined to have any 
more, caught up the kitten, shut the door with a bang, and 
raced off down the long, narrow passage with thundering 
steps. Alex sank back, ajid tried to find a cold spot on her 
pillow for her hot throbbing head. She was weak and ill, 
and an access of self-pity surged over her. 

"If they could only be quiet for half an hour," she 
thought. " How cold and dismal this room is ; and how 
my head is burning." She began to think what it would 
be like to have money and the luxuries of life, and that 
somehow led her on to think about Van. " I wonder," she 
thought, "if I should be miserable if I married him? 
Why, after all, whose business is it but my own, even if 
I am older than he ? Would it — at the worst — ^be more 
dreary than toiling on like this for other people's children ? 
Matilda, after all, ?u»d her day — such a dull one it would 
have seemed to me ! but it was what she fancied, and she 
has her children, and I have nothing, nothing, nothing. 
Shall I drop the bone to snap at the shadow?" Her 
eyes filled with bitter tears for a moment, and then the 
image of Van — as she used to think of him before they 
quarrelled — ^handsome and comforting, young and pros- 
perous and strong, stole into her mind, and seemed to 
warm the coldness of the dreary room. "How could he 
do it I Oh, I wish I had never seen him," she thought, 
remembering that dreadful day. 

Then she heard the hall door open, and the chorus of 
voices from the children, and presently one of them came 
racing along the passage, throwing himself against the door 
handle. 

" May I come in. Aunt Alex ? Mother's come back, 
and she's brought us each a present, and she's not got half 
her messages done, and she's awfully tired, and she said to 
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tell jon she wonld come up whenever she had had tea ; and 
if you're not using the candle may we have it, for we're 
having an illumination downstairs.'* 

Breathing deep and loud, clattering his boots upon the 
uncarpeted floor as he spoke, he stood working away at the 
candle with a match until the wax streamed down upon 
the table, then, nodding at Alex, seized the candlestick, and 
started off again, returning to bang the door, which he had 
left swinging open. 

Alex lay in the darkness for half an hour, then Matilda 
came in, and brought a light with her. She was still in 
her outdoor things, and looked very tired. She stood beside 
the bed, unfastening her jacket, and telling Alex all about 
her day in town. 

" I met Van in Princes Street," she began, playing a 
little nervously with the fringe of the bed-curtains as she 
spoke. ^'He was looking very cheerful, and when I 
stopped to speak to him, told me that he had meant to 
write to you himself, only was too busy, so he sent a 
message instead that he is going to marry Miss Orran- 
more." 

^^ Oh I " said Alex. She half sat up in bed, her face 
suddenly flushed. " Is it true ? ReaUy, Matilda ? " 

"Yes, of course, it is true, because he told me him- 
self. He looked very happy, I must say. He asked me to 
teU you that he knew you would understand he hadn't time 
to write. I wQl go and take off my things," said Matilda. 

"No, stay for a moment," said Alex, "Do tell me 
where you met him and all that he said." 

" I can't just now really, dear ; my feet are as cold as 
ice, and I'm so tired." She paused, and turned in the 
doorway. "And oh, Alex, I've done such a dreadfully 
stupid thing — ^lost half a sovereign. I must have given it 
by mistake to some carman for a sixpence. '.. I went back 
halfway along Princes Street in .the rain, to see if I had 
given it to the girl at Clarke's. But if so, she knew 
nothing about it. It's gone anyway, and it's ho good 
worrying about it now." 

T 
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'^Oh no, no good. But if yon sometimes worried a 
little other people might have less to worry them I " retorted 
Alex. 

Matilda looked at her for one moment with a grieved 
expression, then left the room. Alex could hear her saying 
to Sally at the door — 

*^ No, don't go in again. Tonr Aunt Alex has snch a 
headache I'm snre she'd rather be left qniet." 

'' Mayn't I take her these ? " said SaUy. 

" Very well, but go in just for a moment.'* 

The door creaked, and Sally ponderously tip-toed into 
the room. In her hand she carried a bunch — a huge bunch 
of fresh violets. Their inimitable perfume seemed to fill 
the cold room as she laid them beside Alex. 

Alex heart gave a great leap. ^* He hasn't forgotten 
after all ! " she thought. *^ Where did these come from, 
Sally ? " she asked, stretching out her hand for the flowers, 
and burying her face into the cold, scented bunch, that 
seemed to kiss her with a hundred tiny delicate lips. 

*^Miss Maitland brought them, wasn't it nice of her ? ** 
(Here the door creaked loud and long.) *' Are you better. 
Aunt Alex? Can I do anything for you?" the girl 
inquired, bending down and beginning to play with the 
candle just as Peter had done. 

** No, dear. Go away, please." 

(Here the door groaned and creaked again, and the 
window blind flapped in the draught.) 

" Wouldn't you like me to put these in water ? " 

*^ No, no. Please go away and shut the door," called 
Alex crossly, and Sally departed, aggrieved, shutting the 
door with much fumbling three times over to make sure 
that it was shut. 

Alex turned her face to the wall, and cried. Her tears 
seemed to scald her cheeks. 

^ Ob, what a fool I am ! Oh, what a fool I was I Oh, 
what a. fool I will always be, I suppose. Going to be 
married, of course, of course — and too busy to tell me — and 
looking so happy — of course, he is. Oh, how could I ever. 
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ever, ever be bo foolish ? Why did I ever suppoee he wonld 
care for any length of time ? I'm not the sort of woman 
people care about like that. No doubt he's forgotten all 
about that miserable day. Perhaps Miss Orranmore is 
all he wants — they may be quite happy. I haven't broken 
his heart. How could I allow myself to imagine he bad 
sent those flowers I And it was only Aunt E. Y. after 
all-— who else would it be? I needn't fancy myself a 
heroine of romance. I'm only the aunt of Matilda's 
children, and just going to become like Miss Bessie Beid." 
She laughed aloud, even as she cried, at this last thought. 
Then dried her eyes, and in another minute turned round, 
and buried her face in the bunch of violets again. 

^* Whoever sent them they are just as sweet I '* she said 
to herself. " The beauty of them speaks like a song. The 
world isn't such a bad place where things like this can 
grow." 

By the time Matilda brought her supper, Alex was 
sitting up in bed quite cheerful again, and able to hear all 
her news. How long she lay awake that night no one 
knew but herself. She heard the clock chime from the 
church tower through the frosty silence at midnight, and 
saw the keen stars amongst the bare branches of the trees 
about her window. 

Something at her heart, more intimate than the voice of 
reason, seemed to tell her that the young man, too, was 
lying awake upon his bed, thinking. . . . But here she 
stopped and spoke aloud to herself again. 

^* Happy, of course, as he ought to be, and very much 
in love, and I am a fool to think anything else.'* 



CHAPTER XXX Vm 

Van was married to Dolly Onanmore in the middle of 
April. He and Alex never met after the announcement of 
his engagement, for she broke off her reading with tiiQ 
Admiral for a few weeks nnder the pretext of several odd 
bits of work that she had to do in town. Then the old 
man went away to England for the wedding. 

Alex saw him for the first time on his return, a week or 
two later. He greeted her with something like aifection. 

" I have missed onr quiet hours of reading more than I 
can say,^' he said. " AH this bustle, somehow . . . when 
one is ... at my age .. . when one has not the use of one*s 
eyes ... is rather fatiguing. I stayed with my old friend, 
Sir Bingham Peele — ^kindness itself — ^but I am too old now 
for going about.'' 

'^ I hope the wedding was a success ? " Alex inquired, 
resolutely keeping her voice to its usual tone, for she knew 
how blindness quickens even the least sensitive hearer. 

^' Quite, quite," the Admiral answered. He moved in 
his chair, and Alex thought he flushed. ^' A great deal of 
talk and laughter, of course — so many young people. The 
Orranmore's friends are perhaps, not quite the set I would 
have chosen for Van ; but you can't keep a young man of 
his age in cotton-wool. Miss Hope." 

'' Certainly not," said Alex, thinking to herself that the 
husband of Dolly Orranmore would certainly not be '* kept 
in cotton-wool " in any sense. 

The Admiral talked on, giving her such details as his 
limited opportunities had allowed him to gather. When at 
last he paused, and sat drumming with his fingers on the 
arm of his chair, Alex took up the newspaper, and was 

srre 
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beginning to look over the article he wished her to read, 
when he oheerved snddenly — 

'' Had 70U ever had an idea. Miss Hope, that my grand- 
son had fallen in love with any one else — all yonng men of 
his age do so ? " 

Alex was utterly taken aback. She sat staring at the 
blind face in front of her. Her own grew pale, then she 
answered slowly — 

*^ Yes, I did think so ; but these things are just yonth 
and foolishness. They pass off and leave no trace as a man 
gets older." 

" Quite, quite so/^ said the Admiral again, drumming on 
the arm of his chair. He was silent for a minute or two, 
but he asked Alex no other question, and presently she 
began to read. 

'' It's a wise old person after all, in a shallow worldly- 
wise old way,*' she said to herself. It seemed to her all that 
afternoon, that at any moment the door might open and 
Van come in, as he had so often done — as he had done the 
first day she ever saw him — ^and stand on the hearthrug 
looking at her with his expressive eyes. She feltjglad 
when the time came for her to leave. 

'* I must go a little early," she explained to the Admiral, 
'* for I have promised to take my niece Sally to a party 
at Mrs. Bowman's this afternoon. It is the first time 
she has ever been to such a thing, and she's quite as 
excited as some girls are over a first ball, so I must not be 
late." 

*^ Mrs. Bowman, ah ! " said the Admiral. '' Worthy 
people, I suppose — their connection with trade is thread — 
isn't it thr^. Miss Hope ? The distance makes it im- 
possible for me to have much to do with them, but they are 
hospitable, I hear, in their own way, and give great enter- 
tainments — of a kind." 

''Very nice people. They make excellent thread. I 
got a monster reel at a bazaar, sent by Mrs. Bowman, three 
years ago, and I haven't sewn it all up yet." 

She went away smiling, and trying to speak as cheerfully 
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as she could, bat her heart waa heayy and she felt aa if 
something sad had happened in the honse. 

««I must try now to be lively for Sally's sake," she 
thought — *^ after all, how silly it is to suppose that there is 
much wrong. Yan made a free choice. The woman mayn't 
be what I think nice, but if he likes her it's all right." 
Thus arguing with herself she got home, rather heated, for 
she had hurried a little in order to get back in good time. 

She found, as she expected, the excited Sally all ready, 
and looking remarkably pretty, in spite of her freckles, in 
a very simple summer frock worn for the first time. 

** Oh, Aunt Alex, this hook won't stay in, and the little 
bones in the collar do rub my neck so — ^bnt I think I look 
all right," she exclaimed, turning round to let Alex inspect 
her, and rubbing the angry little red mark on her white 
throat, where the whalebone had scratched it. 

*' Oh, these cheap dressmakers I I wonder their own 
bones aren't poking out of their skins, they seem to have 
such a power of doing it in whalebones I There, Sally, I've 
squeezed the top back, does that still hurt you ? " 

"That's much better; now the hook, please? Oh, 
Aunt Alex, I hope I'll meet somebody wholl talk to me," 
she said wistfully. Alex, who in the meanwhile, had been 
hurriedly making her own toilet, pinned on her veil, and 
took her gloves, and they went out together, followed by 
derisive Laots about " Grand grown-up young ladies going 
out to tea," from Oeorge, and the frank remark from Peter, 
" If any one thinks you're grown up, Sally, just tell them 
you were on the top of the pigeon-house roof for an hour 
this morning." 

Mrs. Bowman's was one of the larger country houses in 
the neighbourhood, about two miles from Croesriggs. Miss 
Maitland had offered to drive Alex and Sally, so they had 
only to walk across the Square. Maitland and his wife 
had been away in town, ever since Mrs. Maidand's recovery, 
and they had not yet returned ; so Aunt E. V. alone, very 
upright and severe, was waiting by the door. She, too, was 
something of the Admu*ars opinion, and "thread" was 
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never far from her mmd in connection with Mre. Bowman. 
Alex was impmdent that afternoon, and when, as they were 
nearing the honse, Miss Maitland said something abonl 
" thread," she broke ont with — 

'* And what conld be nicer — so clean and osef nl I How 
thankfnl I'd be if my father had ever been anything as 
practical as Mr. Bowman I And why on earth shouldn't a 
kind, clever yonng woman like that occupy Orimshaws? 
I'm sure she's much pleasanter and more wholesome than 
old Lady Ann ever was, with that horrible face, and her 
hands like sausages." 

" I never liked her," said Aunt B. V. " But thread is 
thread, and viUas are the place for it to my mind, not the 
houses of othejr people's ancestors. Your hat is on one 
side, Alex. Sally, do yon mean that white string to 
show?" 

She sailed on in front of them across the lawn to where 
Mrs. Bowman (** In string colour, Sally ! " Alex whispered) 
was receiving her guests. 

" Oh, Aunt Alex, do let me keep near you — nobody will 
speak to me I'm sure," pleaded Sally, now red as a rose with 
excitement and shyness. *' Perhaps when she asked you to 
bring me, she didn't know how little I was." 

" You're not little^ darling, whatever you are, and she 
knew quite well, and particularly asked you. Try not to 
think all the time about your gloves." 

'* It's not my gloves, it's my hands^ Aunt Alex," whispered 
Sally, piteously. " I donH know what to do with them." 

'* Put them behind your back, clasp them tight — hold 
them at your waist, as you've seen Mrs. Scott do ; do any- 
thing except think about them." 

'^ If no one speaks to me what shall I do ? 

"(Sit still, smile a little, and don't mind." 

** Oh dear ! " sighed Sally, desperately,, as they drew 
near their hostess, who bestowed a very kind glance upon 
her, as she shook hands* Alex, who was always popular, 
was quickly surrounded by people, the hot pink Sally 
clinging closely in her rear. In a few minutes Alex saw 
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her disposed of at a litUe distanoe, gratefal for the in- 
oessant conveisation of a maiden lady of slightly weak 
intellect, and oooling down yisibly. 

*^I can leave her now, for a qnarter of an hour, with an 
easy mind," thonght Alex, "she^U be asked to play tennis 
immediately, no doubt." 

Half an hour later, she had forgotten all about Sally, 
and then looking round to see what had become of her, 
found that she had disappeared altogether. Alex con- 
cluded that she had gone away with the Bowman girls, 
who were much about her own age. She sighted Sally 
next at tea-time, standing by a table along with several 
other young people, so smiling and radiant that there was 
no doubt about her enjoyment. When, a little later, Alex 
went to find her, as it was time for them to go home, Sally 
was sauntering under the lilac trees with a young man, 
and looking remarkably pretty and well pleased. 

" Come, Sally. I*m going home now," called Alex, as 
they came up. The young man advanced to greet her, 
smiling rather shyly. For a minute she could not re- 
member who he was, yet the almond eye seemed familiar. 
Then Sally said— 

*< Don't you remember Mr. Morse, Aunt Alex? He 
came to see us last summer." 

*' Oh, of course, I remember now," said Alex, shaking 
hands with him kindly, and noticing with amusemQut 
that Mr. Morse seemed to look at Sally with evident 
admiration. 

" He was so kind," said Sally, afterwards, ^' and behaved 
as if I were entirely grown up. He said he supposed I was 
* out ' now, and I didn't know whether I was or not. I 
said we had never been in, for we were out of doors nearly 
all the time." 

" Then you enjoyed yourself, dear ? " 

"Oh yes, very much. Miss Orosbie talked to me for 
an ogBy Aunt Alex ; she's so kind, and she took me into the 
garden. It was there we met Mr. Morse. Then I played 
tennis, and after that he and I went into the orchard 
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together, and the bone of my collar had nibbed my neck 
quite raw, look *' — ^pulling the collar at her throat to show 
a red mark nnder one ear — " and I b^an to tng at it ; I 
felt I muBt get it off, I was so hot, and he asked what was 
wrong, and when I explained he cut it off so neatly with 
a penknife — ^it was all right to let him, wasn't it, Aunt 
Alex?" 

Sally raised a pink, freckled, pretty face ; looking at her 
annt a little anxiously. 

" Well, Sally, it wasn't very conventional, but it was most 
obliging of Mr. Morse. I hope he didn't cat your new 
collar." 

''Oh no; and he gave me back the bone.** She 
produced the scrap of whalebone from her pocket and 
looked at it. 

Alex remembered the passage in '' Emma " about the 
pencil shavings, and her mouth twitched for a moment, but 
with a resolute effort she kept her gravity and answered — 

" Well sew it in better covered to-morrow, and it will 
be all right." 

^^ His sisters," Sally continued, in a musing voice, 
flattening the little bone against her knee, ^^his sisters 
have gold things with coral tips, like those in the adver- 
tisements, to support their collars. He says they never 
poke into the neck." 

" I'm sure your mother wouldn't like yo» to wear gold 
supports with coral tips, even if we could afford them, 
Sally— a little Jewish." She stopped. 

Sally flushed. " Why are Jews so nasty, Aunt Alex ? " 

" They're not, dear ; far from it. An ancient race, the 
cleverest and noblest in the world in many ways." 

" Then why did you say that ? " the girl asked. 

" Their taste in dress differs from ours, Sally. They are 
an Eastern people, and have a love of colour." 

''Oh I" said Sally. She thought for a minute, then 
said quietly, "Mr. Morse's Christian name is 'Charles 
Benjamin.' " 

•' We'll agree to call him Charlie, if we ever know him 
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well/* said Alex, escaping hurriedly from the room lesi 
Sally should see her amusement. 

'' I wouldn't have her think it amused me for the world, 
Matilda ! I'd sooner rub the bloom off a butterfly's wings 
than throw cold water on the first moments of interest to a 
girl of Sally'i; age. Don't you remember what you felt when 
we were that age. Why " 

She stopped, and sat looking out of the window at the 
house on the other side of the Square. 

" Yes," said Matflda. " I remember quite well how you 
used to adore Mr. Maitland in those days ; you always kept 
the envelopes of the notes he sent to father." Matilda 
mused for a little and then went on, " I remember, too, 
how you laughed at Peter because you said he looked like a 
young turkey, but I don't think I minded at all." 

"Not a bit I Dear creature— she never did see any 
faults in other people, so' much the better for her," sighed 
Alex to herself when Matilda had left the room. 

Two days later, when she came down to breakfast, she 
found a little box addressed to Sally on the table. 

''See, dear, some one Is sending you a present,"^ she 
called, as the girl came in, fresh and hungry. 

Sally grabbed the parcel from George, who was examin- 
ing it. Alex was reading her own leUeis, when a faint 
squeal of rapture made her look up. 

" Oh, Aunt Alex I How beautiful I Are they real ? " 
panted Sally, holding out on her blistered school-girlish 
palm a little jeweller's case containing two gold collar 
supports, each ending in a pink coral ball. 

There was a slip of paper attached, on which was 
written in a tiny, stiff hand, " From Charles B. Marse.^* 

Sally, flushed, breathless, almost trembling with agita- 
tion, dived at her mother, who entered the room at the 
moment. As she hurriedly explained, Matilda and Alex 
looked at one another. 

'' Oh please, mother, let me keep them ; they're so 
lovely." 

•* Well, Sally, you must write a very nice little note to 
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Mr. Morse, and say that your mother thinks yon are rather 
too young to wear such ornaments as yet, but yoii will keep 
them till you are a little older, and thank him very much." 

" Too young, miss I Oh, far too young I Where's 
the grand grown-up young lady now ? " cried George and 
Peter, 

Sally, blushing with pride and pleasure, ignored their 
remarks, and ate her porridge with a glance at the little 
ornaments between each mouthful. 

''Bless it! Bless it! And I was once as young as 
that ! " said Alex to herself. '' But Mr. Morse was not my 
first hero." 



CHAPTEE XXXIX 

TowABDB ihe end of May it was mmomed tiiat Van 
CasfidliB was coming home to Foxe Hall with his wife. The 
news caused Alex extraordinary mieasinees. It would be 
quite impossible to avoid meeting them, yet it seemed to 
her equally impossible to face such a meeting. 

" How are you going to encounter Van ? " Matilda 
asked, but quite lightly, for to that hour she had no idea 
how serious the quarrel between Yan and her sister had 
been. 

*' I'll leave it to Fate. Don't you remember the Scrip- 
tural injunction not to take thought beforehand what you 
are going to speak,*' said Alex, with a flippancy that she 
did not feel. 

One evening the boys came home from school in a state 
of great excitement. 

''Oh, Aunt Alex, who do you think we saw at the 
station ? No, you can't guess. It was Yan and his new 
wife," Peter cried, bursting into the drawing-room, quite 
breathless in his desire to tell the tale. 

" His wife^ Peter, not his new wife," Matilda corrected. 
" Yan had not a wife before." 

"Well, his wife then," Peter went on. " But, mother, 
she does look new, like the things in the shop windows. 
I wish you and Aunt Alex looked new like that." He 
stopped with a rueful glance at his mother's rusty black 
dress, and then, filled with compunction, tried to atone for 
the speech. " Not that you don't look heaps nicer really, 
mother, and Yan looks quite different somehow. I expect 
he's got new clothes, too, and he was carrying the loveliest 
dressing-bag of hers, made of bright green kid " 

S84 
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" Leather, dear, probably," Matilda said. 

" Well, leather then, mother, and when he saw me he 
laid it down on the station seat and ran after me, because 
he always nsed to speak to us, you know, and Mrs. Cassilis 
was tcild at him. Ton should just have heard how she 
scolded him I Golly, Aunt Alex, I wish you'd heard 
her " 

" Peter, how often am I to tell you not to say * Golly ' ? " 

'Tm sorry, mother. And Van didn't pay the least 
attention to her, but just went on asking me about you — 
you, Aunt Alex, not mother — and all about us, and I said 
t^as he coming soon, for it has been horrid his being away 
both at Christmas and Easter when we had holidays, and he 
might have taken us in the boat ? And he said, ' Yes,' 
and I said, *When ? ' and he said, * Probably to-morrow,' 
and he said he's got a mechanical boat for George and a 
clasp knife for me; and d'you know, mother, Pd have 
liked the boat best, but I didn't say so, but don't you think 
perhaps, as I'm the eldest, I might have it, and George the 
knife for " 

Under cover of this lengthy and artless narrative Matilda 
and Alex exchanged glances of significance. 

"I'm sure I hope poor Van hasn't made a life-long 
mistake," Matilda said, when the boys had left the room. 

"He probably has," said Alex, drily, with a sharpness 
that was quite unlike herself. 

Matilda turned upon Alex. " I don't understand you," 
she said. " You have a hard tone about poor Van that no 
little indiscretion of his can justify. It's not nice of yon 
to forget how fond you once were of him." 

But Alex' face only hardened more at this reproof, and 
she took np her work and stitched away in resolute silence. 

The next morning was brilliant and delightful. MatUda 
took the children out for an early walk, and Alex went to 
the kitchen to help Katharine with the preparation of 
dinner. This done she took up the grocer's book, which 
had just come in, and began to scan its contents. These 
as usual were not pleasant reading. Alex came slowly into 
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tiie drawing-room, reading, as she walked, the prosaic items 
of the family expenditure. 

^*Six poonds sugar — ahem! — one jar treacle, twelve 
pounds flour '* 

Then suddenly she stopped in the middle of the floor, 
and the book fell from her hand, for Van Gaasilis stood 
there waiting for her. He came forward to pick up the 
fallen aocount^book and lay it on the table, but he did not 
attempt to shake hands with her. 

'^ As you have neyer sent me your foigiveness, I came to 
ask it once again, Sandy— this will be the last time," he said. 

Alex looked at him, and it seemed to her that she could 
read him as easily as a printed page, and just as she 
would have closed a book the contents of which shocked 
her, so Alex turned away from her study of poor Van's 
face. The impression that forced itself upon her notice 
was that not a trace of boyishness or innocence was left in 
him, the lad she had known was gone, changed almost 
beyond recognition. So marked was this impression that 
Alex felt herself begin to colour slowly up to her very eyes, 
and a suggestion of the terrible unacknowledged forces of 
evil swept oyer her. In the few months since she had seen 
Yan Gassilis, his young plastic features had hardened and 
coarsened unbelievably. Some deteriorating influence had 
been at work ; yet, looking at the young man, Alex had a 
sudden conviction that this havoc had not been wrought by 
any evil inherent in his own nature. 

^'Something from outside has done it," she thought. 
^* < Can one touch pitch and not be defiled ? ' It's Uiat 
woman." 

All at once an overmastering tide of pity and affection 
for *' the lad that was gone " rushed over her. Where were 
all his aspirations vanished to ? Mazzini . . . The life that 
was to be worth living ... the upward road, the ideals — aU 
the beautiful unattainable dreams of generous youth 7 
Surely, surely, they were not all perished I In pity and 
grief Alex caught hold of bis hands and held them in hers, 
and tears rose to her eyes. 
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"Oh, Van, Til forget every miflerable word that ever 
passed between ns," she cried. " Only don't look like that ; 
come back, come back." 

"Like what?" he asked, bnt a vagne, cnrions, and 
qnite comprehending smile flickered across his face, and he 
»ided, " No, no, Sandy, he's gone too far away to be called 
back." 

With a tremendons effort Alex pnlled herself together. 
" As yon see, Van, I am silly and nnbalanced, and imagi- 
native, as ngnal — saying all manner of nonsense to you — 
and I had intended to be dignified and never speak to yon 
again, except on terms of distant civility, and here I 
am " — she threw ont her hands with one of her expressive 
gestures, and rattled on to relieve the painfnlness of the 
interview — ^"and here yon are, an old married man, and 
these, I suppose, are the celebrated clasp knife and 
mechanical boat that have been disturbing the peace of 
a deceit family since you unwisely mentioned them to 
Peter last night." She took up the toys in her em- 
barrassment and scrutinized them, and laughed at the 
ingenuity of the boat, and chided him because of their 
costliness. "It's spoiling the boys altogether, to give 
them such things," she said, and then a moment of silence 
fell at last. 

" Poor little chaps, let them have their toys now, they'll 
find soon enough that they can't get the ones they set their 
hearts on in later life," said Van, bitterly. 

She did not dare to look at him, and searched in vain for 
a prudent parry for this thrust ; it was not to be found. 

A whistle sounded outside in the Square and, grateful 
for the interruption, Alex moved to the window. 

"Who is that whistling ? " she asked. 

Van pointed across the Square. " That's for me," he 
said. 

Lounging in the sunshine near the Maitland's door, 
Alex saw Dolly Cassilis. She was dressed as usual in rather 
showy but b^utifully made clothes. Two or three dogs 
were leaping about her knees ; she would flick at one and 
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another wiih the whip she carried, and then evidently 
becoming more impatient, she put the whip handle to her 
lipe and whistled again long and londly. 

" To A«J," said Van, in an undertone. " Well, good- 
bye, Sandy. Tonsil shake hands with me this time, eh ? " 

She shook hands with him in silence, and he tamed 
away without another word. She heard him cross the 
hall and stand for a moment at the door, then he came 
back again. 

** Have yon left anything ? " she asked. 

"No," he said shortly. 

He stood in the doorway then, looking round and round 
the room with a long, strange, indescribable look. 

" Why, Van, what is it ? " Alex cried, startled by his 
behaviour. 

"I've had happy days here," he said, then turned 
away and closed the door. 

This time he did not come back. Alex saw him join 
his wife on the other side of the Square. She watdied 
them till they were out of sight, then sat down in the 
armchair and covered her face with her hands. 

"I never saw anything so horrible," she said. "It's 
like the old torture of the live, clean man chained to the 
rotting corpse." 



CHAPTER XL 

The next day was one of fresh nnoloaded heat. *^ * Earth 
and sun and sky combine to promise all that^s kind 
and fair'," Alex quoted to herself, looking out at the 
brilliant world of early summer. Van had been much in 
her thoughts aU the morning. On just such a day, two 
years before, they had gone together in his boat to the 
Island ; there she first saw Dolly Orranmore, and there she 
had witnessed the little scene she could never forget in her 
estimate of the woman who was now Van's wife. 

'* I think we ought both to go up to Foxe Hall and call 
on Mrs. CassiUB this afternoon, Alex," said Matilda. 

*^ Well, I suppose we oughty in fact, I suppose we must,^^ 
Alex unwillingly admitted. **We don't want to go, and 
certainly she doesn't want to see us, and shell probably be 
very rude ; but I suppose it must be done." 

'* Why should she be rude ? " Matilda inquired. 

"We're not people of the slightest importance, and 
we're not rich, and we're friends of Van's, and you're a 
goose, darling." 

" WeU, really, Alex, she ought to be pleased to see us. 
We are near neighbours, and she knows how fond Van 

was " Matilda paused for a moment, adding firmly, 

" How fond Van m of all of us, and we of him." 

"I'll explain no more. It must be done. It is an 
odious duty, like so many others. Pat on your grey dress, 
Matilda — ^you, at least, wUl look nice." 

" Alex, you mustn't go in that old gown." 

" Must I not ? Well, perhaps it's foolish. I'U put on 
my other to please you." 

389 u 
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She was woman enongk to dress herself with more care 
than Qsoal. 

^'All in vain,** she remarked, laying down her hand 
gbsB, ^ I'm a haggard object ; bat at any rate Fm tidy, 
and Matilda looks perfectly sweet.*' 

It was a hot walk, in spite of the delicious freshness of 
the air. They sanntered very slowly up the avenue when 
they got into the shade. As they came to a spot where a 
gap had been left by a fallen tree, Alex nnoonscionsly 
quickened her steps. 

" Don't hurry, Alex, Why are you going so fast ? " 
called Matilda. 

Alex walked on ahead. Her cheeks were flaming. " It's 
so hot," she answered, ** I can't go at that snail's pace any 
longer." 

(" Oh Van, do you remember, when you walk down 
here with your wife ? " she thought to herself, thankful 
when they had passed the accursed spot.) 

Under the great low oak tree in the field where Yan 
had lain so long after their angry parting, the cattle were 
now standing, taking shelt^ from the summer heat. The 
long grass in the park was shimmering like silk, the air 
was full of dancing insects and the smell of flowering 
shrubs. As they came up to the door, Alex said hurriedly 
to Matilda— 

** If she's rude, don't stay more than ten minutes." 
They were shown into the drawing-room, not into the 
library, the room that Alex was accustomed to, and there 
they sat for a long time, yet Mrs. Gassilis did not appear. 

^' It's just as if we had gone to call on one of the 
farmer's wives, who was changing her dress upstairs, whilst 
we waited in the parlour," said Alex, impatiently. 

Then Mrs. Gassilis came sauntering past the open 
windows, her head bare, her hands behind her. She 
nodded coolly in at the window, saying — 

" How d'you do. ? I'm just coming." And then pro- 
ceeded to call a dog, and unfasten his collar. 

At last she entered by the drawing-room door, shook 
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bands coldly with Matilda and Alex, and sat down still 
bestowing most of her attention on the dog. Her small 
Toond-cheeked face was flushed with health, and her brief 
skirt very well cut : her shoes exquisitely fitted, and there 
was the same look of ahnost animal strength and agility 
about her that Alex had noticed at first. If there was 
any difference in her aspect it showed itself in a sulky 
expression about the mouth. Alex looked at her hand, saw 
on it the pearls Yan must have given her, and checked her 
own thoughts with a positive jerk from going any farther. 
Conversation had been proceeding in a very halting manner 
between Matilda and the bride, for Mrs. Gassilis interrupted 
Matilda's remarks every minute with some command or 
endearment to the dog, and never once looked at either of 
her visitors as she spoke. Alex did not mind in the least 
what she did or did not do, but Matilda was getting 
rather pink and indiguant, and was just looking at her 
sister as a signal that the ten minutes were up, when other 
visitors appeared. Mrs. Cassilis received them with no 
better grace. Alex recognized the Misses Brinley and their 
pretty niece, the Miss Pym upon whom the Admiral's hopes 
for Tan had once been set. Those ladies, who formerly had 
seemed scarcely aware of Alex' or Matilda's existence, were 
now all graciousness. 

They inquired for Mr. Hope. They asked about 
Matilda's children ; formerly ignorant of their very names, 
they seemed now, by some occult power, to have become 
acquainted with sH the main facts about the Hope family. - 

** I expected them to ask if Baby had quite recovered 
from mumps, and whether we still had the same cat I " 
Alex said afterwards. 

This agreeability was chiefly from the eldest Miss 
Brinley. She sat beside Matilda. Young Mrs. Cassilis was 
staring at them all in turn, and being very rude to the 
younger one, who was gradually but surely ruffling under 
the process. Meanwhile, Alex found herself beside Miss 
Pym, once more dressed in pink, with a wide hat trinmied 
with roses. How the girl had changed thought The 
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softness was all gone from her face, in spite of her long 
eyelashes and her pretty month : a little sorrowful droop 
of the comeiB of it seemed to tell a whole story. Alex 
noticed how ihe pretty colour fluttered on her face and 
neck, and how she turned her head involuntarily as some 
one banged a door in the hall. 

" It is Yan,*' thought Alex ; and she looked from one 
of the young women to the other. " Oh, Van 1 What a 
fool you have been I " she said to herself. She was glad 
that Van did not come in, only the Admiral, supported 
by William, and decidedly nervous and unlike himself. 
Mrs. GassiliB paid not the slightest attention to him. She 
stared at Alex, who jumped forward to take his hand, and 
lead him to a chair. But Alex was entirely indififerent 
to her staring. She seated herself beside the old man, and 
tried to interest him. 

*' Have you seen Yan since he came home ? *' he asked 
presently. 

'* Yes, he came to see us on Monday." 

" Ah ! He's gone off to bathe this afternoon, and to 
sail in that cockle-shell of his." 

" A lovely day. I wish I could go and bathe," said 
Alex. 

*' Yes, yes, a fine day, but rather hot in the sun. I was 
out of doors, and feel quite stupid now. I fell asleep in the 
sun, and wakened with a start, hearing a carriage arrive. 
You're not going away yet, surely ? " he said, as Alex 
rose. 

Matilda was determined to wait no longer, and said 
firmly that they must go home. Alex felt quite sad as she 
took the old man's hot, tremulous hand in hers, to bid him 
goodbye. 

** You can't come at all this week ? " he said pleadingly. 

" I'm sorry that it won't be possible this week," Alex 
replied, hardening her heart again, for she had decided that 
nothing would make her* go on with her reading as long as 
Van and his wife were there. 

*' Well, well, of course you have many claims upon your 
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time besides me. You will let me know whenever you are 
able to come again ? " 

Alex hurriedly promised to do so. She looked into 
Miss Pym's grey eyes as she bid her goodbye, and a quick 
glance of sympathy passed between them without a spoken 
word. Then, leaving her and the Misses Brinley, Mrs. 
Cassilis and the Admiral, an uncongenial group as ever was, 
Alex and Matilda gladly escaped from the house. As they 
went down the familiar steps and across the wide space in 
front of the door Alex heaved a sigh. 

'^ Here endeth a pleasant part of life," she said. 

« Oh, I hope not quite that,'' said Matilda. " After all, 
Van is the same, but certainly that woman is disagreeable.'' 

''Bravo, Matilda I It refreshes me to hear you say 
something severe about some one at last. Yes; isn't 
she — and hard and coarse and healthy and handsome — 
and bad ! " 

''Oh, Alex, don't. You shouldn't judge people all of 
a heap like that I " 

" Of course I shouldn't ; but I feel it down to the tips 
of my fingers. I'm glad Van didn't come in, poor boy. 
I wonder if he's trying to wash it off this afternoon in that 
glittering sea " 

"What? What absurd things you do say, Alex. I 
don't understand what you mean," said Matilda. 

" Don't you, dear ? Very well, I won't explain, but 
I think you do. Oh, Matilda, it was a day exactly like this, 
do you remember, when we went in Van's boat to the 
Island. I was thinking of it as I came along. How lovely 
it was, and how long ago it seems now I " 

" It does seem a long time. That was the first day we 
saw her, too," said Matilda. 

" I wonder how often she's kissed that man since." 

"Alex," said Matilda, "I can't have you saying such 
things. It isn't right even to think them. There must 
have been some explanation of that scene that we don't 
know. Perhaps she was engaged to that man. Anyway, 
now she is married to Van, we must never speak about it 
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any more, and just forget it/' Matilda was very mach in 
earnest, and greatly vexed by her sister^s speech. 

*' Well, dear, I won't mention it again. There tctu an 
explanation, as you suggest, but a very, very simple one, just 
one of the elementary natural kind, that good and married 
people like you decide to ignore, and she was as mach 
engaged to the man in the moon, but she's Yan's wife now, 
as you say. So we'll allude to it no more, only yoa don't 
suppose, do you, at your age, that the things one doesn't 
speak about are the things one forgets ? " 
" Sometimes, in time," began Matilda. 

Alex laughed. She looked down the avenue before 
them. At one side was gap where a tree had fallen, beyond, 
in the meadow, a great oak with spreading branches, and 
under it the cattle stood grouped in the shade. 

'^ If there is anything that you have never been able to 
say to any one Matilda, don't you know that youll never 
forget it as long as you live ? Why, the bits of memory 
that have never even been put into words to one's self are 
those we'll carry with us into another life, they are the 
deepest of all experience. Oh, Matilda, surely you know 
that — ^think ? " Matilda walked on in silence. '' Is she 
ruminating over her vows of love with Peter Chalmers, the 
dear creature ? " thought Alex. " The moon they saw — or 
the dawn — or the nightingale they heard — or something — 
well, I won't try to understand her feelings, for I never can, 
or could." 

Presently Matilda remarked in her quiet way, ^ I was 
just wondering, Alex, why Van didn't marry that pretty 
Miss Pym, instead of that woman ? " 

'^ Those are questions now that will be asked to the end 
of time. Why don't we all marry the right person at once, 
and be done with it ? " 

^' It would be so simple if we only would," said Matilda. 

" Ooidd, dearest, you have such a confusing way of put- 
ting those two words upside down. I've mentioned it to 
you before," said Alex. 

They found the children in high glee on their return 
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over a brood of yonng dacldiogs, just hatched by a hen in 
the back orchard. Even after sapper, as the long bright 
day was drawing to its close, in the evening air laden with 
the spice of blossoming orchards, the scent of green leaves, 
and the last cries of the birds, Alex had to take Mike and 
Baby ont to have a cautions peep at the yellow things 
nearly covered by the hen's outstretched wings. 

'* Is she just as fond of them as if they were her own ? ** 
they asked, having offered their gifts of crumbs and milk, 
and withdrawn on tip-toe. 

*' Fonder, probably, as I am of you though you're not 
my own ; you're ducks, too, all of you," said Alex, hugging 
them. She stopped for a minute to look up at the beautiful 
sky. '* Oh, Yan, are you just coming back to that woman 
after a whole day on that magical sea,'* she said to herself 
with a sigh, as she followed the chfldren into the house. 



CHAPTEB XLI 

Alex was not sleepy that night. She sat np late reading 
beside her father after the children and Matilda had gone 
to bed. In the quiet honse there was not a sound. The 
scents from the orchard floated in through the open 
windows. Old Hopefnl read, and from time to time nodded 
over his book. Alex was reading something that interested 
her deeply. She lifted her head as the clock stmck twelve, 
and half rose from her chair, thinking that she had heard 
some one walk np to the front door. 

'' It can't be anything at this hour," she thought, and 
then laid down her book, for nnmistak»bly some one was 
now ringing at the door bell. '' Father," she said, and Old 
Hopefnl roused himself with a start ; '* there's some one 
at the door. Who can it be so late? I hope there is 
nothing wrong." 

" Why anticipate evil ? It may be a messenger of joy," 
said Mr. Hope, kying down his Homer with a smile. No 
visitor was ever too belated to claim a welcome from him. 
" I will open the door," he said, so Alex waited, listening 
as he went along to answer the snmmons. 

She could hear a man's voice asking some questions, and 
in a minute Old Hopeful returned, looking a little perturbed. 

'' This is a messenger from Foxe Hall," he said. '* It 
seems, Alex, that our friend Yan has not come home 
to-night. He went off early in the day to sail and bathe 
from the boat. The Admiral is anxious — ^young men are 
rash in boats at times. The Admiral sent to ask if by any 
chance he was here." 

Without a word, only with one expressive gesture of her 
hand, Alex went to the door to speak to the man. 
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** When did Mr. Gassilis leave home ? " she asked. 

'' Jnst after luncheon, miss ; he had no word of being 
late — told the Admiral he was going for a sail." 

*' Mr. Gassilis was not here to-day. I have not even 
seen him pass, but have yon asked at Mr. Maitland's ? He 
often goes there. Suppose you go and ask if he is there.'' 

" Why, miss, it's a bit late to be knocking people up, 
isn't it ? " the man asked. 

But Alex pointed to the light in Maitland's study 
window. 

^* Mr. Maitland always sits up late, he will think nothing 
of it," she assured him. 

The man went off across the Square, and Alex returned 
to the drawing-room. 

^' I trust nothing has happened to Van, Father," she 
said. 

Dear Old Hopeful made instant reply. " Never antici- 
pate evil, Alex ; in my long life I have come to see not 
only how vain it is to do so, but how harmful. It weakens 
our vital forces when the evil day really comes, which, 
when all is said and done, is seldom — very seldom." 

" Oh, but accidents do happen sometimes," Alex said ; 
'' and it does look strange that he should be so late." 

" Hark ! another step on the path ; probably Van him- 
self this time, let us come and welcome him I " the old man 
cried, hurrying to the door, his face beaming with delight, 
and even as he went he read Alex a lesson against idle 

fears. " See how foolish your terrors were, dear Alex " 

he began, but before the homily had got any further Bobert 
Maitland met them in the hall. 

** Alex," he said, " I'm afraid something is wrong. I'm 
going down to Crossport myself." 

" Oh, you don't think " Alex began. 

Her face was suddenly whitened. A thought that 
seemed too horrible to entertain had leapt into her mind. 

*' I don't think anything ; but fear somehow — that boat 
of his was a very risky one," said Maitland. 

"Ah, my dear Eobert," said Old Hopeful, laying a 
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detaining hand on Maibland's arm, '*I have jnsi been 
telling Alex not to anticipate evil, and now I think yon 
need the same lesson.'* 

*' I hope yon may be right, sir, most earnestly I hope 
it,'* said Maitland, listening as he always did, with the 
greatest respect to the old man's words. " Bnt yon should 
not stand at the door so late at night, should you ? " h 



*'Well, well, p^haps with this tiresome tendency to 
bronchial trouble—" Old Hopeful admitted, and at the 
word '' bronchial" Alex drove him back into the drawing- 
room laughing. 

She stood holding the door, so that he might be securely 
imprisoned. 

*' Alex," Maitland said, standing dose beside her in the 
dark passage, and speaking in a very low voice, ^did yon 
see Van the other morning ? " 

"Yes." 

"What did yon think?" 

"Oh, changed — changed horribly and utterly," she 
said. 

"Tes. That is what makes me anxious about him. 
Look here, Alex, if there should be anything wrong — ^if 
there has been an accident, I'll send Purves up from the 
inn at Crossport with a message to you — ^better than sending 
it straight to the Admiral — you understand ? " 

" Yes ; but oh, surely " 

" I may be altogether mistaken, but I can't rest here. 
I'll drive down now, as soon as I can. Goodbye, just 
now." 

He turned away, and Alex closed the door after him and 
returned to her father. 

" I can't go to bed. Father," she said. " I know you'll 
say I'm absurdly anxious, but I'd rather sit np, or lie 
down on the sofa at least, and then if any one did come, 
I'd be ready in a moment. You go to bed like a dear and 
sleep, and perhaps in the cheerful morning we'll laugh 
together over these fears." 
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'' I feel sure that we shal], Alez. And I am somewhat 
fatigued now, so will take yonr advice and go to bed. See 
that you do not take a chill — the old railway rug, my friend 
in a hundred journeys, lies on the study sofa ; wrap yourself 
in it my dear, and forget your gloomy fears in sleep." 

'* l^less his cheerful heart ! " Alex ejaculated, as the 
door closed after him a few minutes later. 

Tired as he was, he bad trailed away to the study for 
the friend of a hundred journeys, and was not content till 
he had himself wrapped its almost tattered folds round 
Alex as she lay on the sofa. 

For hours Alex could not sleep. She imagmed all 
manner of sounds, footsteps, knocks, sighs, and once — ^but 
she must have been asleep for a minute — could have sworn 
that Dolly Orranmore's whistle blew out in the Square 
again. 

She jumped up and drew the blinds to look out. No, 
not a soul was there. The dim light was beginning 
to break now. How strange the Square looked in the 
unearthly stillness of early morning. The only sign of life 
was a rabbit that had strayed in, and was moving with little 
bumping jumps across the cobble stones, stopping here and 
there to nibble a dandelion leaf, or a blade of grass that 
had struggled up between the stones. Alex stood by the 
window and watched its slow progr&» across the Square, 
and said to herself, that she wouldn't have believed a rabbit 
could look ghostly if she had been told so. 

Then through the stillness she heard a horse come 
galloping up the street. It emerged in the dim light and 
turned sharply at the comer, and came towards Orchard 
House — a great gaunt old horse, that Alex knew well by 
sight. Long ago she had christened it the Death Horse 
from some fancied resemblance to the Pale Horse in the 
Book of Revelation. It belonged to the innkeeper at 
Grossport and had been almost jobbed to death, but could 
still break into a sort of desperate gallop, as if it would say, 
" I may die, butJ'll gallop to the last." 

Alex knew its loping paces well. How its hoofs 
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clattered on the cobbles as the rider brought it across the 
Square now I Alex ran to the door and the man dismoonted 
and handed her a note. Bat he could not for^o the joy 
which lies so near the heart of every Scotchman, the joy of 
announcing a calamity. Nor did he in aught extenuate — 

" Maister Oassilis is drooned," he announced. " They 
got the boat keel up in the bay, the tide was comin* in ye 
ken, an' he jist driftit in as ye micht say.'' 

Alex stood holding on to the door poet. Everything 
seemed to whirl round and round. 

"How terrible I" she repeated dully over and over 
again, and the man agreed in the matter-of-fact manner of 
his kind. 

" It is that, miss," he said. 

Then Alex opened MaiUand's letter and read his 
instructions. 

" It is as I feared and poor Yan is gone. They have 
found his body, and it is lying now in one of the cottages. 
It vdll be nearly morning when you get this, send Purves to 
the inn for a carriage and drive up yourself to Foxe Hall, 
and tell the poor old man. It is kinder not to keep him in 
suspense any longer than is necessary. He will wish to 
come here. I will have everything done that is possible 
before he comes. 

" Bless you, Alex, 

" fiOBBET." 

Alex did not 'shrink for a moment from the task. She 
sent Purves for the carriage and went upstairs to waken 
Matilda, and tell her the terrible news. She told it calmly, 
and wondered at the easy tears that gushed from Matilda's 
eyes. 

" I don't feel as if I could cry about it, Matilda," she 
said, "d'you know I fed almost thankful. He made a 
ghastly mistake, and he knew it — ^he knew more than any 
of us will ever know." 

" Oh, Alex, what do you mean ? " 
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^ Don't ask me, Matilda. IVe all manner of snspicions 
in my mind aboat that woman. She had her own ends in 
view in marrying Van." 

'* Perhaps she loved him/' Matilda suggested, anxious 
always to take the bright side. 

*' Loved him I Oh, my dear, that wasn't the reason she 
married him ; but whatever it was he found it out — ^that 
I'm tolerably certain of." 

Alex got up from her seat on the edge of Matilda's bed, 
and began to tidy her hair and arrange her dress. 

^* The carriage will be here immediately," she said. 

Long shafts of light were pouring across the land now, 
and the soft dusk of the spring night was nearly gone ; but 
an intense quiet brooded over the sleeping villt^e stiU. 

At last a rumble of wheels came along the street, and 
the old gig from the inn drew up before the door. Alex 
ran downstairs and climbed into the vehicle with a word or 
two to the driver. He would have liked to speak of the 
tragedy that was taking them both out at such an unwonted 
hour, but Alex had no heart for speech. Every turn of 
the road had some memory to her of the man who was 
gone. 

How many and many a time they had walked down 
these roads together in rain or shine I The familiar ways 
seemed curiously different at this hour. The morning dew 
lay white along the roadsides and revealed hundreds of tiny 
dew-spangled spider's webs, unseen by day. Whole families 
of rabbits were squatting on the roads or feeding by their 
edges, all the shadows were turned the wrong way, and 
the light came from low down instead of high up. Yes, 
everything was strange and unusual and unfamiliar, and, 
strangest of all, this knowledge that Yan, so lately a part 
of the little Crossriggs world, had left it for ever. The 
gig lumbered up the avenue. They passed a spot where 
there was a gap between the trees. Alex leant forward 
pressing her hajid against her heart, looking at the place. 
Under the great low oak tree the grass was heavy with 
the morning dew. 
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'* Jost here we quarrelled,'' Alex thought. It seemed 
as if she should see Yan standing there. 

Then they came in sight of the house. All the blinds 
were down except those in the library, but the household 
apparently was not asleep, for the door was opened before 
the gig had quite drawn up at the steps, and the man- 
servant came out to help Alex to alight as if he had 
expected her. 

*^ I'm afraid there's bad news, Miss Hope," he said. 

*' Tes, David ; can I see the Admiral ? Mr. Maitland 
has sent me up to tell him — Mr. Gassilis was drowned last 
night." 

"Eh, dear, dear I" 

The man stood holding the door open for Alex, and 
poured out a stream of questions, the half of which she 
could not answer. She glanced round the well-known hall, 
where poor Van's coats and caps were lying, and the sight 
of these everyday things brought the tears rushing to her 
eyes. Then the library door opened, and the Admiral 
came out, feeling his way through the haU. He had heard 
the sound of wheels outside and could wait no longer. 

"Is that you, Van, at last? You have alarmed me 
by your absence," he said, as he came slowly forward to 
where Alex stood. She could not speak for a moment, and 
the butler turned away with a muttered exclamation of 
" Eh, poor man 1 " that would have sorely grated on the 
Admiral's dignity if he had heard it, but he did not. Then 
Alex gulped down her tears, and spoke at last. 

" It is not Van," she said. " I have come up to tell you 
about him. Let me give you my arm back into the library." 

The old man caught the sound of tears in her voice. 
*' Ah, Miss Hope I " he exclaimed. " Why are you here ? 
There's something wrong, what have you come to tell me ? " 

She led him gently back to his chair and, closing the 
door, knelt down beside him and took his hand in hers. 
The tears she could not shed before came running down 
now on the poor old hand she held, and she scarcely needed 
to speak. 
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" He is gone, that's what you've come to tell me ? " the 
Admiral said. " Oh, Miss Hope, and I did not always get 
on with him I " 

" Forget that now," she said. 

" Tell me how it happened ? How did you hear ? " 

^^ I had a note from Mr. Maitland. He went down to 
Crossport late. Van must have taken cramp when he was 
bathing. The water is cold still." 

''Yes, the water is cold," said the old man. He 
drummed nervously with his fingers on the arm of bis 
chair, then faced round again towards Alex, making a 
great efifort to control the pitiful working of his face. 
" Have they found— him ? " 

"Yes." 

There was silence for a moment. " I must go down — 

I must go down myself and see " he began. Then he 

suddenly asked, " Did the boat capsize ? " 

" I don't know. Mr. Maitland didn't say — I will read 
you ail he says about it." She took Maitland's hurried 
note and read it aloud, the Admiral listening in silence. 

Then he turned again to Alex. '' It sometimes happens 
to the strongest swimmers — he shouldn't have gone into 
the water after a long walk on a hot day — ^it often 

happens " There was in his expression something that 

seemed to say, '' Do you know what I mean ? What I 
would say if had the heart to say it ? " Alex knew. She 
laid her hand on his in silence. The Admiral gave a 
great sob, then straightened himself, half-rising in his 
chair : '' I am old and blind and deaf, but I am a man of 
the world still. Miss Hope," he said, with a shadow of his 
old pride that almost made Alex smile. '' I know life — and 

I know — I know — ^this marriage " He paused. 

"I know, I saw it. 1 saw him once — ^the other 
morning," Alex cried. 

"Was he changed? Did he look different in any 
way ? " the Admiral asked. " For every word he said to 
me I felt an intangible change had come over him. How 
did he look yesterday when you saw him ? " 
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^* Older/' said Alex. She would not say more. 

"Aye, older, but that was not it " The Admiral 

seemed to grope abont in search of some impression which 
elnded his not over subtle perceptions. Alex ooold have 
enlightened him, but she held her peace. 

Then, being very far from "himself again," as he had 
thought, the poor old man broke down suddenly into 
womanish sobs which he could not restrain, and Alex sat 
and wept beside him. At last he pulled himself together 
and tried to explain his weakness. 

" I am an old man now, and I have been sitting up all 
night. Time was when I had nerves of steel — but those days 
are gone, gone with many anoUier thing — ^my youth, and 
my strengUi, and my sight— and now my poor boy, the last 
link I had with life. What is left to me ? '' It was, 
indeed, one of those questions — those staggering questions 
— that it seems cruel to answer truthfully. Life surely 
could have little value left for the poor man now. Even 
Alex' ready tongue was silent, she found nothing to reply. 

"Where is Mrs. Cassilis?" she asked, to change the 
subject, and the Admiral groaned. 

"Asleep, I fancy. Gbe laughed at my anxiety last 
night, and went to bed as usual." 

"Oh I" 

" Miss Hope, will you go and tell her ? " the Admiral 
asked. " Perhaps I should not require such a painful task 
from you — you have been kind enough aheady — but I 
shrink from it myself." 

Alex hesitated for a moment. The intense repulsion she 
felt from DoUy Cassilis made it difficult to face such a scene 
with her. But, after all, it was easier for her to do it than 
the Admiral. 

" Yes, certainly. Shall I ring for David ? " Alex rose 
and went out into the hall as she spoke, and David, after 
some delay, produced a sulky looking French maid to take 
her up to Mrs. Cassilis' room. She followed the woman up 
the broad staircase through the morning silence of the 
house. Even as the maid opened the door and went in, 
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Alex, standing on the threshold, smelt a waft of the scent 
of carnations that she had always associated with Dolly 
Cassilis. It swept into the fresh air of the dawning day, 
that filled the corridors from the open door downstairs. 
Alex bit her lips as she stood in the doorway. 

*' Madame is still asleep,*' said the maid in a whisper, 
returning on tip-toe. 

''Well, she must be wakened,'' said Alex, pausing no 
longer, but stepping into the room. 

'' Madame will not be pleased," began the woman, but 
Alex pushed her aside with an imperative gesture, and 
advanced towards the bed. 

The light, or perhaps the unusual sounds downstairs, 
seemed, however, to have awakened Mrs. Cassilis already. 
There was no sound of sleep in her voice. 

" Is that you at last. Van ? What on earth have you 
been doing ? We all thought you were drowned ! " she said, 
from behind the bed-curtains. Alex closed the door, came 
forward into the room, and held back the curtain. 

'' It is not your husband, Mrs. Cassilis," she said. 

Dolly was lying high up on her pillows, all her long hair 
falling across them. The nightdress she wore was un- 
fastened at the throat, and fell open across her breast ; 
she made no attempt to cover herself from the eye of a 
stranger. 

''Why, what has brought you here at this hour. Miss 
Hope ? " she demanded, sitting up in bed and rubbing her 
eyes with her knuckles to make sure that Alex was not a 
dream. 

" I have brought very sad news to you," Alex said, as 
gently as she could. "There has been an accident, Mrs. 
Cassilis." 

"An accident? What? Where?" said the young 
woman, now opening her round eyes wide, but her colour 
did not flutter, and there was no agitation in her voice. 

Alex advanced and laid her hand on Dolly's arm, 
round, firm-fleshed, and bare, where the sleeve of her 
nightdress had fallen back. 
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" It is your hoBband— Vaa— who has beea— " She 
pansed one moment before adding the word ** drowned/' 

Then Mrs. OaaailiB did grow pale, grew quite white for 
a moment, and uttered a sort of cry that she choked with 
her hand. 

*^ Drowned ! ** she gasped, sitting forward and clutch* 
ing at Alex convulsivfly. "Van drowned? Did he 
upset the boat ? What happened ? Oh, perhaps it*s not 
true!" she cried, suddenly flinging herself back on the 
pillows, and turning on one side, crammed the sheets about 
her head like a child who hides from something that 
affrights it. Alex knelt down and put her arm about her. 

"Yes, my poor girl, I'm afraid it's true — they have 
found him — ^he must have taken cramp when he was bath- 
ing. I'm afraid there is no hope at all " She paused, 

for she did not know what to say or do. Somehow the 
words of sympathy and comfort were dried upon her lips. 
She looked at the woman, who lay still, with her face 
buried in the pillows, and she wondered at herself because 
her heart was not rent with pity, but she had nothing to say. 
After a few minutes Mrs. Caasilis raised her head : her 
eyes were dry, but there was an expression in them of 
mingled terror and defiance. She pushed the heavy hair 
impatiently away from her face with her little, thick, strong 
hands. Then she began to pour out a string of questions 
and comments. How had it happened ? How had Alex 
heard it ? Who had found Van's body ? Where ? Had 
the boat been upset ? Had the Admiral been told ? To 
all of which Alex answered briefly ; she had very little to 
tell, and miurvelled at the extraordinary callousness of the 
nature that could receive such news in such a manner. 

"And do you know I believe the worst of it is " Mrs. 

Cassilis began, {kf ter a short silence, turning her face, now 
feverishly flushed, towards Alex, and twisting her wedding- 
ring round on her finger as she spoke. " I believe that I'm 

going to have a child — ^it's most unfortunate " She 

paused, arrested by the expression on her listener's face. 
Alex had caught hold of the rail of the bed and gripped it 
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hard, holding henelf so Biaraight that she seemed to tower 
np above Dolly, aad for the moment her eyes positively 
blazed with anger. 

"The worst of it — most unfortunate," she said, 
repeating the words very slowly, with such a world of 
soom in her voice that the other woman quailed before 
it. " Oh, Mrs. Cassilis ! Tou make me ashamed that I 
am a woman too ; indeed, if you feel like that, it is most 
unfortunate for yourself, and ten times more unfortunate 
for the child." She turned away and walked to the open 
window, and stood staring out, tears of anger in her eyes ; 
and in her heart an echo of the final words which she 
had checked whilst they were on her lips : " Fortunate 
indeed for my poor Van, who has got away from it all 
now." Out of doors the light had broadened fully— light 
of an early summer morning, fair and full of joy. The 
windows of the room looked into the garden, and as she 
stood gazing out Alex saw, with a quick pang at her heart, 
the straight path between two borders all gay with flowers 
that led up to the great yew tree. The black bulk of it 
rose up in the distance, sombre even in the hmnming, 
flower-scented, early dawn, like some great sad fact nn- 
alterable in the midst of life. She remembered how she 
had stood under its branches that day with Van, how his 
face had seemed to her to look so pale and strange, — " As 
if under water," she remembered. Drying the tears from 
her eyes, she turned round again to Van's wife, who was 
lying now with her face flung against the pillow, as 
die had done before. " I must be patient ; how awful 
it all is," thought Alex, and she bent down and touched 
her. 

Dolly lifted up her face. " I say," she b^n, in a 
hurried whisper, " don't, please, say anything to any one 
about what I told you just now ; it's perhaps not going to 
happen, I may be mistaken." 

Alex stood still, and they looked at each other steadily. 
Then Dolly's eyelids fell, her lips quivered, and tears began 
to drop upon her hands. Alex drew a long breath. 
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" I will teU no one what you have said. I hope, on all 
acconntfl, that it is not trae." She pansed and then said, 
^* I am going now. Is there anything I can do for yon ? *' 

Dolly shook her head. 

" The Admiral wished to go down to Grossport at once/' 
said Alex. " I am gouig with him. You," — she looked at 
Dolly and added — " you would rather not go just now ? " 

'^ I can do nothing," Mrs. Oassilis said. 

" You could do nothing ? " Alex repeated. She gave one 
more glance about the room, and shuddered with sudden 
cold, as if a chill had struck her. 

" Will you send my maid ? I must get up," said Dolly. 

Alex went to the door, and found the maid lingering in 
the passage, talking in whispers with the housemaids. 

"Mrs. Oassilis wishes you to go to her at once," she 
said, and she thought she could hear a sudden torrent of 
talk from Dolly, as the woman slipped in at the half -open 
door. 

** Van, Van, my poor boy 1 " said Alex, to herself, as 
she crossed the empty hall and went back to the library. 
She was angry no longer with the woman she had left ; a 
fierce unreasonable resentment at the universal plan was 
burning at her heart. 

*' That the very badness and rottenness of her should 
give her the privilege of creating a new creature I Where's 
the sense, or the justice, or the order of that ? Oh, my poor 

Van is happy — did he know this ? I don't believe " 

She stopped herself suddenly, saying, '^ Perhaps I do her 
injustice." 

The Admiral was sitting as she had left him. He did 
not hear her come in, and she had to speak to him twice 
before he realized what she was saying. Then he started 
up, holding out a groping hand. 

^^ I must go. Will you order the carriage ? I must go 
at once. You said you would come, too. Miss Hope — I — 
my blindness makes it difficult for me to arrange things." 

'^ Yes, yes," said Alex, holding his hand, *^ I will oome 
with you, of course ; but I have asked David to bring yon a 
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cup of tea first, before yon go oat. Yon mnst eat something 
before yon start. May I ring now ? " 

The old man protested that he was qnite fit to go at 
once, bnt Alex coaxed him to drink the tea and eat a 
morsel of bread before they set ont. 

** Well, yon have told her ? " he asked, when the servants 
had withdrawn. 

Alex briefly told him of her interview with Dolly. 
" She was mnch excited, of conrse,*' she said, ^' bnt after 
a time she grew more composed, and I left her.'' 

The Admiral listened in perfect silence. Then he got 
np, saying — 

^' I am able to go now — ^let ns go." 

He leant on Alex' arm as they went down the steps, and 
he sat holding her hand in sQence as they drove away ont 
into the broad snnshine of the morning. 



CHAPTER XLII 

It was nearly six o^clock when they drove through Cross* 
port. The early housewives were abeady busy in the 
little houses, and a group of peo];de, attracted by news of 
the accident, stood about the harbour as the Admiral and 
Alex alighted. 

Maitland met them and gave his arm to the old man. 
" Are you able to come now ? " he asked. 

The Admiral straightened himself. *^ Yes, yes — which 
way?" 

"They carried him in here," said Maitland, turning 
towards a shed close to the harbour wall. " Alex, you had 
better wait outside." 

The Admiral put out his hand. " Where are you. Miss 
Hope ? " he said, " you will come too ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes," said Alex. She did not know quite 
what she was prepared to see, and did not pay any atten- 
tion to Maitland's glance of wammg, but stepp^ after 
them into the shed. 

The Admiral was trembling, but held his head erect, 
only he could not walk as straight as usual, and kept 
blundering from side to side, first against the wall of 
the passage, then against the doorpost. He stopped for 
a moment, and disengaged his hand from Maitland's 
arm. 

"Where is he ? Where is he ? " he muttered. 

The room was small and whitewashed, dazzlingly bright, 
for the window was a skylight, and the sun streamed down 
upon the rough table where the drowned man had been 
kid. 

810 
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One of the men who had carried up the body stood 
beside it, and as the Admiral spoke he came forward,, 
saying— 

'^Here, sir, step this way; mind the corner of the 
table." 

Maitland guided him forward, Alei following a step 
behind. The Admiral stretched out his hand and felt the 
sheet that covered the body. 

** We laid him here, su*," said the fisherman, ^' just as 
we found him." 

He threw back the sheet, leaving the young man's body 
half uncovered, and guided the Admiral's trembling hands 
towards the face. Then they were all silent. 

Yan lay on one side, with his head slightly thrown back. 
The water had washed the lock of hair away from his 
forehead : there was no mark or stain upon it ; a half smile 
played upon his parted lips, the smile of a sleeper in a 
happy dream. 

Slowly, very slowly, the old man felt over face and 
head, shoulders and breast, passing his hand down the 
long limbs, and laying it for a moment against the motion- 
less heart. 

" Van, yes— yes — ^my boy," he muttered. 

Maitland looked at Alex, noticing the quick shiver she 
had given at first, and how she had averted her head, with 
a moment's embarrassment, before the uncovered body as if 
she could not look again. 

"What's that in his hand?" asked the Admiral, 
suddenly, and Alex raised her face, darting one glance 
of entreaty at Maitland that he could not understand. 

The drowned man's right arm lay out along the edge of 
the table, the rigid muscles tense, the strong hand still 
clasping a little leathern case. 

"It's a little pocket-book or something, sir," said 
Maitland. " Shall we leave it there ? " 

" No, no. I want to see it." 

Alex bent towards the Admiral. She had a lovely voice, 
even half choked with tears. 
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'* He holds it very cloeely," she said. '^ Let us teave it 
in his hand, it will hart him to take it away/' 

" Well, leave it — Cleave it — ^what does it matter now I " 
said the old man. He straightened himself suddenly and, 
signing with an imperious little gestmre that was habitnal to 
him, he said sharply, " Cover the body again." He turned 
and held out his hand to Maitland, '' Now take me back to 
the carriage, and tell the man to speak to me at the door.'' 

Maitland and the other man went out along with him, 
and Alex, while they spoke together, was left in the shed 
for a few minutes alone. When Maitland came back to 
fetch her, she was not crying, only standing looking down 
at Van's face with her hands clasped in an attitude of 
piteous, almost childish, distress. 

Maitland came and stood beside her, then repeated 
slowly — 

^* ' Many prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
the things which ye see and have not seen them, and to hear 
those things which ye hear and have not heard them \" and 
he looked half enviously at the still face. 

Suddenly Alex broke out with a sharp, sobbing cry, and 
caught hold of his arm. 

" Oh I what can I do ? I cannot bear it, I don't know 
what to do. See her o " She turned the sheet down 
and pointed to the little case. " It's mine," she sobbed. 
" He got it once, long ago." 

** Let him keep it, then," said Maitland, almost sternly. 
He looked at her, and made no movement 

" Oh, but I cannot — I cannot." Alex raised her face, 
looking at him wildly. " Think of what — ^his wife would 
say, if she knew — ^if she opened it. I persuaded the 
Admiral to leave it there. What shall I do ? " 

Maitland hesitated for an instant, then took her by the 
shoulders, and gently turned her away. He knelt down 
beside the table, and a minute afterwards came up to her 
holding the little case. 

*' Take the picture out yourself, Alex. Then put this 
back again, and no one will ever know." 
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Alex tore the pictnre from its setting, and thrnst it 
into the bosom of her dress. All stained with water it 
was now, a shabby little photograph at the best. She 
remembered how Yan had got possession of it against her 
will, and had laughed at her annoyanoe. She took the empty 
case, and kneeling down, with some difSlculty forced it 
back again between the stiffened fingers. 

" Forgive me, Van ; forgive me, please," she sobbed, 
half aloud, and then she rose. 

All her passionate heart was visible in her face, as she 
stood between the dead man that had loved her, and the 
man she loved. Then a sudden reeling f aintness overcame 
her, and before Maitland could catch her, she sank upon 
the ground. When she came to herself again, she was lying 
in a cottage with Maitland and some woman bending over 
her. Through the open doorway, she saw a strip of sandy 
road, and the twinkling, dancing sea. She drank a mouth- 
ful of water and sat up. 

"I'm better now— I'm all right," she said; then, 
remembering what had happened, she tried to rise to 
her feet. "Where is the Admiral? We ought to go 
now." 

" No, no, you are not able to move yet ; sit still for a 
little while, and I will come back. Mrs. Wilson will look 
after you," said Maitland, and Alex, feeling the faintness 
swim over her again, leant back her head, and closed her 
eyes once more. 

The woman, seeing that she was*better, moved away 
to attend to the fire. Maitland had gone out. Alex lay 
still with closed eyes for some time, then feeling her head 
clear again, she sat up, looking vaguely out at the square of 
sunlight made by the open door. Suddenly, the space of 
roadway was filled by a group of figures. At first, she 
scarcely realized what it was — ^four men, walking very 
steadily, carrying something between them, Maitland walk- 
ing alongside, directing them where to go. It was all past 
in a moment ; the solemn little procession had marched 
across the yard of sunshine that she saw through the open 
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doorway, then had disappeared as if it had passed across 
a stage. 

Alex sprang to her feet with a cry, hiding her face in 
her hands : the woman ran to the door to look out, and 
then Alex heard the pattering feet of children nmning to 
see what was going on. It seemed a very long time until 
Maitland came in and touched her arm. 

"We are ready to go now,'* he said. " Will you drive 
up with me ? The Admiral wished to go alone.'' 

Alex followed him out into the blinding sunshine, 
scarcely seeing the ground before her. A knot of the 
villagers moved aside to let them enter the carriage. As 
they drove away she looked back once more at the little 
harbour, so blithe with its boats and glistening water. An 
old man in a blue jacket, who was propped upon two sticks, 
stood by the harbour wall, and watched them pass. She 
remembered in an instant how he had stood there that 
bright day two years ago, when Yan had saOed with her ; 
how the young man had sprung past him up the steps, and 
how she had winced at the contrast between them. Here 
he was, still alive, dragging through the last months of 
his disease, and they had carried Van's body past him in 
the morning sunshine half an hour before. 

" May I get out and walk home ? " said Alex to Mait- 
land, before they came in sight of Crossriggs. " I think it 
would do me good to walk for a little." 

He stopped the carriage, and they both got out and 
walked slowly together, side by side, in silence, until it was 
out of sight. Above them the hot sun poured down upon 
the green world. There seemed an exuberance of summer 
joy in the air that morning. The road was long and 
slightly up-hill, and Alex began to fell strangely tired. 

^^ You go on," she said. " I will rest a little here before 
climbing the hiU." 

There was an open gate in one of the hedges, and she 
went in and sat down on the bank in the shade. It was a 
high, sloping bank, and all along the top grew a row of tall 
red foxgloves. Maitland would not go on alone, and sat 
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down beside her, making no attempt at consolation, though 
Alex had hidden her face in her hands, and was sobbing 
aloud. The foxgloves were surrounded with bees, that 
buzzed into the red hoods, and then tumbled out again 
and flew humming away. He sat watching them, now 
and then looking at Alex, sitting there, still he did not 
speak a word. At last she raised her h^ and caught an 
expression in his face— a look that made her rise in sndden 
terrolr. 

He started up, but before he took her in his arms, Alex 
pressed her hands against his breast. 

" Don't — oh, don't," she said, looking at him now with 
a white face and trembling as she spoke. ** You'll never 
forgive yourself, nor will I ; won't you help me, dearest ? " 

He gazed at her for a moment ; his hands were on her 
shoulders, and her face was very near his lips. Then he 
drew himself away, and turned from her without a word. 

"Go, go now. Tell Matilda I wiU oome presently," 
said Alex ; and Maitland walked away. 

She watched hun till he was out of sight Then she sat 
down again, and looked vaguely about the green field, at the 
shining woods in the distance, at the long row of foxgloves 
with their secretive red hoods, haunted by the bees. What 
a fair world I And everything made beautiful there by the 
fulfilling of its own nature. She looked beyond the fields 
northwards towards the sea in the direction of Grossport. 
A bank of wood hid the village from her sight, a wood 
sloping curiously at its outer edges, where the trees were 
dense. Those enter trees — ^Alex had seen them so often — 
were shaved almost flat on the top by the searing gales* 
They were twisted, and stunted, and bent out of the shape 
of beauty, contending always with their winds. Trees in 
more sheltered places grew and threw themselves out into 
lovely forms. 

Would bitter experience, denial of all that her impulses 
craved, her constant struggle, so thwart and impoverish her 
in time ? Ah I why were not easier places hers, a less high 
moral attitude, on a lower level ? She thought of Maitland's 
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face. She felt again his hands upon her shoulden . • • 
might they not have had jnst a moment of forgetfulness of 
everything except one another ? Was it at all worth while ? 
The excitement of last night and the morning had strung 
her nerves to the cracking point, and she felt as if she 
did not want to have a hold upon herself any longer. 
Her head swam, as she rose up in the hot sunshine and 
vaguely heard the bees humming in the foxgloxes, busy, so 
busy, on their little errands, never noticing the mortal 
who stood there, looking at them from her other world of 
consciousness. 

" Why did I send him away ? Why did h$ gof^' she 

thought passionately. *' Van kiBsed me once '* Then 

she paused, and stood still, looking down at the green grass, 
a sudden blinding misery beating all about her, as if the 
whole world were growing dark. *' He doesnU care enoughJ"* 
After all, he was wise who said — 

* Oaths are straw to fize i' the hlood.* 

*^ He doesn't care, he doesn't really care,'* she said half 
aloud. 

Yet even as she said the words she denied them in her 
heart. No one has tried, even feebly, to keep the right 
way, and in a moment has been lost. She moved forward 
mechanically, taking the road home, walking slowly, scarcely 
conscious where she was going — ^lif e, as she looked into the 
future, seemed to stretch like that before her — a long, 
empty, and up-hill road. 

Matilda was quite frightened when she saw how Alex 
looked as she came in. 

'^ Oh, dear^this has all been too much for yon, Alex," 
she cried. " xou should never have gone." 

It was stiU early in the forenoon, and the familiar 
household life seemed all strange to Alex, as she entered 
the house. Dinner being cooked, letters written, children 
playing in the garden, her sister moving about as usual. 
Why on earth should people concern themselves about 
trifles of living ? AU, for the moment — ^with the shock of 
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death and passion still npon her — strack her as being 
minute, and far, far away from herself, like the industry of 
the bees, as she had watched them busy in the foxglove 
hoods. She stood looking vaguely about the room. 

'^ Nothing seems quite real again yet, Matty,'* she said. 
" I'll go upstairs, and rest for a little now." 

She lay still for a long time, listening to the absurd far- 
away sounds in the house, and, after a while, she fell into 
a deep sleep. Twice Matilda looked into the room and 
ileefP: when she awoke ^^ thesnnwasin 



CHAPTER XLin 

Test boned Yan on the little knoll where three pine trees 
stood, in the new part of the churchyard. Yoong Mrs. 
Gassilis, at first reported to be oyercome with grief, left 
Foxe Hall soon after the funeral, and went to her own 
people. Bo, in a few days almost, it was all over — ^the brief 
life and sudden death : the whole house changed and silent ; 
only the empty rooms with their boyish pictures and trophies 
(that the blind man could not see), Yan's dogs wondering 
where their master was, land the grave on the side of 
the hill 

Alex went up to Foze Hall one day, meaning to read as 
usual. But she only sat and listened to the Admiral^s 
broken talk about Yan. She made a few inquiries about 
Mrs. OassUis, half afraid to trust her own own voice to do 
so, then, heavy at heart, she bid the old man goodbye. 

'^ I won't see you again for some time,** she said, '' for 
I am going away from home." 

'* Ah, I*m sorry to hear that, you are the only comfort 
that is left to me, Miss Hope," he said, rising formally to 
bid her goodbye. " Are you to be away for long ? " 

" I'm not quite sure how long as yet, but I will write 
to you, and I will very often think of you," she answered. 

Yan's dogs came enuffing about her as she left the 
house, eager to follow her down to the gate. She could not 
bear to look at them, and her voice choked as she tried to 
call their names. It seemed cruel to leave the old man, 
sitting uncomf orted in his long darkness, and it wrung her 
heart to tell him that she was not coming back. But Alex 
had decided that she must leave Crossriggs. 

'* I must get away — I must, I must, or I do not know 
818 
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wliat will happen," she said to herself the day after Van's 
funeral. 

There comes a time in a monotonous life led in a small 
place when it simply can be borne no longer, when a break 
of some kind must be made unless the heart fails altogether. 
The quiet Square, the round of her home duties, had become 
to Alex like the walls of a dungeon, from which she must 
escape or die. 

"Go, I must," she had thought, "but where to go 
and what reason to assign for going is more than I can 
conceive." 

Matilda, for all her sweetness, was not an understanding 
person. She always needed to have things "explained" 
before she took them up. " Whereas," Alex used to say to 
herself, " it almost spoils my grasp of any situation to have 
it explained. The instinctive, blind plunge I make towards 
apprehension serves me much better than any amount of 
words." No, shocked and saddened as she too had been 
by Van's death, Matilda could not be expected to under- 
stand why Grossriggs had suddenly become unendurable to 
her sister. 

" I might say mUdly that I felt in need of a change, 
and Heaven knows that would be true 1 " Alex pursued, 
looking at her thin cheeks reflected in the dim little glass 
in her bedroom. " I might say that, but then that's just 
the last reason I'd ever give ruxturdily^ and she would know 
that — and then, if I went away, it would mean giving up 
all my school work, and my readings, and how in all the 
world should we get on without the money ? " She sighed 
in perplexity, there seemed no doorway of escape. 

But, as occasionally happens, help came to Alex in a 
most natural and prosaic way. 

"A letter from Liverpool to you," Matilda said that 
same morning of Alex' perplexities, handing the letter 
across the table to her sister. 

"Doesn't it smell of money? That sort of thick 
writing-paper made of linen rags because cotton ones aren't 
expensive enough," said Alex, as she broke the seal. She 
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read the letter once, then turned back to the beginning 
and read it over again before she spoke. 

*' The Aunt has been ill, it appears," she said, after a 
minute's silence, " * not seriously, but gravely ' (a fine dis- 
tinction) feels ' her social duties a burden,' and is ' unable 
for the busy life of Liverpool,' in short, she wants one of us 
to come and be * companion ' for a little, and she bribes us, 
she o£fers us money." 

" Alex I " 

" Well, it's a straight deal enough ; she knows I earn 
money for the family, and that you run the housekeeping, 
and so she has to bribe either of us to make it worth our 
while to leave home. She thinks us worth paying for, 
that's all." 

Matilda was ahnost offended by the suggestion that she 
might care to accept the Auntly offer. 

^* The poor woman has never had children of her own, 
so she, perhaps, can't be expected to know, but how could 
she think that I would leave my family and go to look after 
her I " she said. 

'* Quite true, indignant matron I but perhaps I'm not 
so important. I almost think I'll go. Seriously, Matilda, 
I've been feeling rather played out of late — these lessons 
and readings have been too much for me. I've been 
feeling — oh, may you never know the feeling, my dear ! — 
Vail to pieces ' expresses tolerably what I mean." 

And Alex suddenly b^an to cry — a sight so unusual 
that Matilda ran to her and flung her arms round her. 

" Oh, Alex dearest, you never told me ! TouVe been 
working yourself to death for me and the children, and 
I never guessed it. Oh, how could I be so horrible and 
so blind I" 

But Alex mopped up her tears and smiled. ^^D'you 
remember the bit in the Psahns where *he said, Tush' 
comes in ? That's what must be said to you, Matilda — Tush, 
tush ! Don't be alarmed by a few tears. I'm all right, 
only a bit ' run down ' (that mysteriously easy process) and 
Van's death gave me such a shock. I want a change to 
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help me to get over it. 1*11 accept the Aantly offer and go 
to Liverpool." 

** What wofdd yoa do with yourself ? Bemember what 
I suffered there long ago, and joa're much more impatient 
than I am," Matilda said. 

*^ Oh, I'll roll about in the Auntly carriage, and munch 
up the Auntly foods for a month or two without even a 
random thought turned in the direction of the butcher's 
book ; perhaps Til come back to you as fat as the Aunt 
herself." 

"It will be horribly dull for you, Alex," Matilda 
objected. 

" I believe dulness will be beneficial to me just now ; 
vegetating, soulless nutrition, with no thought of ways and 
means, that's the sort of rest I need." 

She jested on, but Matilda, watching her with newly 
awakened anxiety, could not join in these jokes. The 
instinctive selfishness of maternity had been too strong for 
Matilda ; in her intense desire that her children should have 
everything they needed, she had sacrificed Alex without 
realizing that she was doing anything unkind. Now that 
her eyes were opened she was overwhelmed with self-reproach 
and dismay. 

^ Oh, Alex, mothers are the most selfish creatures in the 
world I " she exclaimed. 

''Dear Matilda, how can yon say anything so un- 
orthodox? I wonder how many sermons we have all 
heard about the unselfishness of maternity!" said Alex, 
with an irrepressible smile at the comers of her mouth. 
Matilda looked up quickly, and Alex added the next minute, 
'' And BO yon are, dearest, yon never think of 'yourself from 
one year's end to another." 

Matilda crumpled her smooth white brow with a moment 
of intense thought, which made her at last arrive at the 
truth. 

"That may be so, Alex, but then I haven't thought 
about you either, and that was only another form of selfish- 
ness, whatever you say to jusitify me." 

y 
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This was inoontrovertiiUe, and Alex, feeling thrt ii mfl, 
cloeed thediflciuBioaby sitting down there and then toaoo^ 
the AnnUy offer, with as good a grace as she oonld muster. 

They had many consultations after this npon the grave 
question of Akx' wardrobe. For dresses that were good 
enongh for Oroasriggs were by no means good enough for 
Liverpod. It is iU work worrying about clothes when 
sick at heart, and with little money to spend, and MatQda 
was several tunes grieved and surprised by Alex taking a 
paroxysm of nervous crossness tluit was very unlike her 
usual temper. 

^^She really does need a change,** she thought ; ^and 
even going to Aunt Claia's will be better than nothing.** 

*^It*s like my unromantic lot,** sighed Alex, ^that 
Providence should send me the chance I wanted, in such a 
singularly uninteresting form : a fat, heavy, and familiar 
hand opens my door of escape— no angel*s himd there. But 
it is opened, though only on the road to Liverpool, and I'm 
glad to go.*' 

She found it increasingly difficult to maintain outwardly 
her ordinary relations with the MaiUands. People who 
know each other very well are so terribly apt to notice a 
change in one's manner, a change in one*s voice even, and 
when she and Bobert met now, they averted their eyes 
from one another, rather like acquaintances who disagreed 
than like old friends. 

*' I'm afraid Alex is fickle about some things,** thought 
Matilda. ^^ There was that quarrel she had wiSi poor Van, 
and now she and Mr. Maitiand seem so cold to one anotherf 
almost as if she had quarrelled with him, too." 

^* I told you I would go. I am going, you see,** said 
Alex in a low voice, when she found herself alone with 
Maitiand the day before she left home. They were stand- 
ing by the Manse door. Alex had bidden good-bye to 
Laura and Aunt E. Y., and Maitiand had come with h^ to 
the door. ^It's easier for me to go,*' she went on, not 
looking at him as she spoke. ^^I want to — I must — I 
should die, if I lived on. here much longer just now.** 
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<« Dying is not the difficoltyy it*B living gometimes,'* 
MaiUand answered. 

Alex held out her hand. ^6ood-bje then, 1*11 hear 
from Matilda abont yon alL Oood«bye.** 

She hnrried off, without looidng again, and he tnmed 
away silently into die hooae. 

The children were disposed to be tearful at the loss of 
Alex, and she had to cheer them np with many promises of 
•letters to each in tun. Now that her boxes were all 
packed, and everything ready, even Liverpool seemed less 
distastef ol to her. She was going to saQ from Glasgow, 
just for the pleasure of the thing, for all her life she had 
had a passion for the sea that was seldom gratified. 

^* Father and I would like to go round the world,** she 
used to say, ^and then b^in and go round it again, 
I think." 

^^ I have a questing soul,** said Old Hopeful, ^ I would 
fain see more of this world, our goodly heritage ; of late 
years life has been more restricted in its area ; but ^ what- 
ever is, is best.* We learn our lessons, if our hearts are 
earnest, just as well in the little school of a village like 
Orossriggs.*' 

''Well, I*m about to learn some lessons in the little 
school of Aunt Glara*s sick room that will make me thank- 
ful for Orossriggs, I expect,*' said Alex. '' I wonder how 
ill she is ? Oan you imagine Aunt Olara looking thin or 
pale or anything but what she always does ? Oh, Matty, 
I don*t know how I shall live without you and the children, 
you must write to me every day at first** 

When the morning came,' and Alex was about to start, 
neither of them could laugh at anything. It was ridiculous, 
of course, that they should think of such a short journey in 
the light of a separation at all, but anxiety and poverty are 
curiously uniting in their infiuences. Together they had 
faced so much, it seemed hard to leave one another, even 
for a time. 

''What shall I do without you, Akz? The house will 
feel horribly empty.** 
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'^ And 111 always be ihmking how things aro getting 
on, Matty!" 

^' Good-bye, Alex ; bless yon a thousand times." MatQda 
tnmed away when the train was ont of sight, Baby dragging 
at her hand, Mike mnning in front of them. ^^ What wonid 
the honse be like withont Alex, even for a few months ? '* 
she thought sadly, as she walked homewards. ^* I wonder 
what it was that changed Alex so much, if she didnH care 
about Van, as I onoe thought possible, even though it has 
been all so sad and dreadfuL" 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a kindly greeting 
from James Beid, who had just arrived at Crossriggs 
station as Alex' train left. Matilda was always glad to see 
him, and they walked back to the village together. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

Thb Bummer rounded into aatumn, and Alex waa still in 
Liverpool. One Sunday when Mr. Scott happened to be 
away from home a ** stranger^' was preaching at Grosa- 
riggs. 

As Matilda came out of church, holding Mike by the 
handy she paused in the porch to exchange a few words vrith 
Mrs. Scott. Bobert Maitland joined them, and they walked 
down to the gate together, making some of the usual 
banalities on the weather. 

"This east wind," said Mrs. Scott, "is very trying. 
Mr. Scott was quite upset by it, he could digest nothing. I 
said to him, ^dear, I think a week in Edinburgh would do 
you good,' and I*m sure I hope it has, for he was far from 
well." 

" I am afraid Mr. Scott will not escape from the east 
wind in Edinburgh," said Matilda, smiling. 

" No more he will, but then he'll be out of Orossriggs, at 
least," said Mrs. Scott. She had an ungracious habit of 
carping at Grossriggs, which grated sadly on her neighbours 
the older residents, and did not add to her popularity with 
them. 

MatUda made no response to this speech and Mrs. Scott 
turned to Maitland for sympathy. 

" Surely you agree with me, Mr. Maitland ? Orossriggs 
is a dull hole of a place ? " 

" Do you really think so ? " he asked, smiling. 

" Yes, indeed ! " she answered, not noticing that he had 
not answered her question. " And when Mr. Scott is from 
home it*s duller than ever." 

Maitland walked abng, looking on the ground. Half 
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to hunflelf, or it might have been to Mrs. Boott, he 
quoted — 



(< * The tIUmo leonB adMp or detd 
•NowUbbiiflftimy."* 

and then he hummed over the florid little tone to himself, 
with its curtseying movement 

Mrs. Scott probably did not recognize the quotation^ 
bat Matilda did. 

''Oh, that's what I fed jnst now/' she cried. ""'Now 
AUx is away* nothing is right, and ev^ything is ^asUep 
or dead:'' 

^ A sweet old song. Yes, she wakes ns np, doesn't 
she ?''Maitland said. 

^ I had a letter from her last night,'' Matilda pnrsned, 
after Mrs. Boott had left them. /' Gome in and let me read 
it to you, Mr. Maitland. It's almost worth while to have 
her go away for the joy of getting her letters." 

<< I'm sure it must be," he assented. 

They walked down the sunny old street together, under 
the shade of the lime trees, and Matilda led Maitland into 
Orchard House and asked him to sit down in the drawing- 
room while she went upsUurs to fetch the letters. The 
room was tidy and quiet for once, as all the children were 
out. He looked round it, ''The body without the soul," 
he said to himself. Matilda came down then, a little out 
of breath, holding quite a bundle of letters. 

" I'm so fond of them, I never bum even the shortest 
note from Alex," she explained. " 111 read them all to you, 
but perhaps I'm taking it too much for granted that you 
wish to hear them. I forget she isn't your sister." 

" I think I've tasted tiieir flavour before, and thought 
it would be worth while to edit a volume of Alex' letters," 
he said, settling back in his chair to listen. 

Matilda took out one at random. 

"Oh, my dear," it began, "something dreadful has 
happened, or rather is happening daily — the Aunt is beoom* 
ing dangerously fond of me. I mustn't stay very much 
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loDger, or it will be impofiaible for me ever to get away 
again. She takes me like a tonio— ^an hour * (iniiead of a 
desaert-Bpoonfal) ^thrioe daily after meals.* Have yoa 
noticed how difficnlt it is to invent a sonnd ezcase for 
getting away from any place yon want to leave, jnst as 
there are always a dozen different and imperative reasons 
for at once quitting the ^aoes where yon are anzions to 
remain ? You'd have thought it the easiest thing in the 
world to say, * Dear Matilda needs me, and Father is miss- 
ing me' ; but dear M. happens not to need me in the least, 
and though I hope Father misses me, I sadly fear he is too 
occupied with the new 'Booke of Symple Livinge* to 
spend many thoughts on me. 

** WeU, there isn't much ' symple livinge ' here. Aunt 
has an interview every morning with the cook, and I*m 
sure they consult together as to what ingredients can be 
added to the sauces and puddings to make them a little 
richer : it's astonishing the consistency they get into them I 
Uncle James has a way of eating his food with his eyes 
before he b^^ upon it that makes me feel ill ; he kind 
of gloats over it for a moment, turning the dish ever so 
slightly from one side to the other, and the butler aids 
and abets him, saying in a fat, gravy-fed voice, 'This 
will be the best cut, sir,* and indicating the precise spot to 
him. By the time dinner is over he is flushed and his eyes 
stand out from his head with sheer stufSng and enjoyment 
of all the over-good things he has been eating. It's horrid 
of me to notice all this, for they are kind to me in their 
own way, and want to stuff me, too. What the Aimt is 
needing is solely and entirely a course of anxiety, and 
less food. I think I'll go in for specializing as a healer 
of the rich only, by means of an anxi^ ct^^— the 
difficulty (insurmountable) being to create genuine anxieties 
for the poor dearsi 

•• Te gods I How they would thin domx— pounds every 
day. I'd have them lean and healthy, and with the appe- 
tites of wolves before the month was over, if only I could 
guarantee that there would be a real question of where 
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tbeir next me&b were to come from I The Annt looks at 
me daily, and aajs, * Alex, 70a need nomishment/ bat Tm 
afraid I need more than that — to ^ be made aver again, and 
made new* is more what I want When I remember the 
immense fond of vitali^ I started life with, the buojoncy 
of heart and incredible faith in life and my own powers, I 
often wonder if I am the same woman now '* 

Matilda stopped and looked across at MaitUmd. ^'I 
hate Alex to write in this sad way,** she conmiented. 
'' She has been working too hard," he said. 
** This is more like herself, though," MatQda went on. 

** I haven't described the drawing-room'to yon yet Well, 
I believe there is enough of brilliant pink Wilton pile carpet 
on the floor to cover onr orchard handsomely from end to 
end ! It reaUy spreads into acres, not only yards. The 
imagination fails before the sums Uncle James must have 
paid for this floor covering — all bright burning pink, with 
great, brighter, homier, pinker leaves carving over it in a 
sort of reeling pattern. Then it is * kept ' in such a way 
that it feels profane to tread apon it, never a speck or a 
crumb. I have such a desire at tea-time to put a splash of 
melted butter on to it, or to squash a currant ' accidental 
like *.into its august sturfaoe with my foot. It would make 
it more lovable — a carpet should, like one's friends, have a 
few faults. 

*' We sit above this obsessing carpet on great fat cares- 
sing armchairs, that seem to embrace one with their padded 
arms, but there's no rest in them all the same — ^the old 
sprmgless sofa at home is worth a dosen of 'em. Then 
the pictures 1 Uncle James at one time decided to be a 
patron of art. Many a thousand pounds he has spent, and 
the result makes me cry out * Oh, for an hour of Nelson,' 
i.e. a cutlass with which to slash the atrocities from their 
frames. The tables have never a book laid upon their 
shining surfaces, and I'm afraid to lay any of mine upon 
them. When I observe the sort of fatted, unintelligent life 
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the Annt and Uncle have lived now these thirty years 
in this Liverpool, I say to myself that any poverty and 
stmggle — anything is better than this. WeVe had onr 
anxieties and troubles, but oh, we*ve been alive — stmggle is, 
after all, a proof of life. This death in life induced by too 
much meat and drink and over ease of mind, is just going 
into one's grave before the time. Beloved^ complain not of 
these our afflictions, they have kept our souls alive. It 
seems desperately easy to let the soul die of ease — drowned, 
as it were, in its butt of Malmsey. 

" When you compare Unde James with Father — ^Father 
with all his faults— you see what I mean. Who would go 
for sympathy to Unde James, and who wouldn*t go to 
Father ? The Unde, no doubt the more prudent of the 
two, but prudence isn't everything. Uncle J. has got so 
case hardened by prosperity and ease that he fails to under- 
stand the great, solid, sordid troubles of the majority of the 
world. But I'm getting prolix. Adieu, dear, for to-day 
and more anon. 

" Yours, 

** Alex." 

Matilda folded up the letter. There was a moment of 
sUence. 

*' Mr. Maitland," she said, in her simple, ahnost childish 
way, " what is the matter with dear Alex fust now ? " 

He looked into her candid eyes and smiled. '^ The soul 
has times of stress that no one can explain, Matilda," he 
said. 

**It puzzles me," she said. '^I fed as if I should 
understand and I don't." 



CHAPTER XLV 

Foe a while Alex's lettetB grew more serionB. The Aunti 
iaiifcead of geiting better, hi^ become gravely ilL 

^ It's wonderful how we get on now that she is reallj 
suffering/' Alex wrote. ** Bnt oh I my dear, it's terriUe 
how fond she is becoming of me ; I don't want to be heart- 
less, bnt I cannot stand this too long." 

Then the antonm came on, and Alex was stiU in 
LirerpooL 

One day Matilda opened an envelope and, instead of 
any letter, there fell ont of it a catting from a newspaper. 

^ At , on the Srd, Mrs. Van Cassilis (prematurely) 

of a son, who survived only a few hours." 

Matilda had already heard this information from the 
Admiral, and something in the old man's tone as he told her 
checked the condolence even upon her unsnspicionB lips. 

In reply to what she wrote to Alex on the subject, 
Alex wrote back — 

''Sad ? Dear Matilda, try to look at things sensibly, 
and to realise the relief all round that the death of this 
poor child is likely to be." 

It was only September then, yet Matilda felt as if Alex 
had been away for a year. As the winter darkened down she 
only missed her more. Mrs. MaiUand was stronger that 
winter than she had been since her illness. Robert worked 
veiy hard, and the Hopes only saw him occasionally. At 
Ohristmas-time Alex reported Uie Aunt to be getting better. 

880 
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'^They are speaking of going abroad in spring,*' she 
wrote, ^^and in ihat case, as they take a trained nnrse with 
them, I will come home ihen. Ooming back yesterday 
afternoon through these dark, clanging streets filled with 
harrying men, I seemed to/M{ the qniet of the home roads, 
on such a winter's day when the wind is still and the soft 
greyness everywhere wraps yon abont in soothing thoughts. 
I seemed to see the long bit of road jnst before yon come 
into the village, with the children advancing to meet 
me with whoops of joy, and it was all I coidd do not 
jnst to pack a box then and there, leave the Annt to her 
drags and doctors, and hie away home. Instead of that, 
however, I came back to the fatted honse (Uncle James was 
having two business friends to dinner) and I put on my 
new and most magnificent silk gown, which Aunt Clara 
herself has selected (not the colour, don't mistake me, 
only the superior richness of the fabric), and went down- 
stairs to sit at the head of the table — ^Aunt Olara was not 
able to be there — and passed, I r^ret to say, a remarkably 
pleasant evening. Ton may well 1^ astonished at this, but 
of the two business friends, one was the most usual sort 
of person— the other, who came straight &om some out- 
landish place, was delightful, with such a nice, dark, heavy 
face, that all lightened up in a moment when he smiled. 
After I had discovered this he smiled frequently, I need 
hardly say. It made me feel quite queer to see how nice 
I had been looking, when I saw myself in the glass 
afterwards. Mirth is a good thing. *Yes, if you can 
catch it,' as Socrates retorted. 

** Adieu, dear. I'm sending Father a new banana, just 
imported to the shops here. It is too big for one meal, 
but can be shared with some of the poorer neighbours 1 " 

In April, Alex wrote that the Aunt and Uncle were 
going abroad, and as soon as she had seen them off she was 
coming home. 

After all, she thought to herself, the time had passed 
wonderfully. The change— repugnant as her Liverpool life 
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bad been to ber in many ways — ^had done her good ; a 
cnrrent of different, even if not very inspiring thought had 
filled her mind ; the old grief was more bearable, some of 
the terrible impressions were less vivid, she felt better able 
to face life again, and the prospect of getting back to 
her sister and the children once more made her heart glow. 
She knew that the Maitlands were still at home. She did 
not allow herself to think about that. 

" They always go away in the summer, anyhow : it won^t 
be for long, and we needn't meet so often." 

It was a bright fickle day of alternate sun and shower 
when she came home. She arrived early in the afternoon, 
tired enough from her journey — ^the last half-hour in the 
train had seemed particularly long. Many times Alex had 
looked out, expecting to see the blue hills in the distance, 
and the group of tall trees by Grossriggs station. At last 
the train stopped. Yes, there was SaJly, dear Sally, con- 
scious of a new hat, very much grown up, very pink in the 
cheeks, looking up and down to see where die was ; and 
George — so big, too — running up the platform, waving to 
her. But Matilda was not there. She must be staying to 
welcome her at homeu Oh, how good it was to be back to 
them all. She jumped down from the carriage, pushing up 
her veil to kiss SaUy and the boys, and trying to hug them 
all at the same time. 

Homel How delightful to come home again, away 
from the annihilating dulness and stiffness of the Liverpool 
household — ^the fat death in life that it all meant — ^back to 
poverty and struggle, to stir and wholesome activity, and 
freedom of thought and speech. Her eyes were shining, 
her thin cheeks glowing as she walked up the platform, 
inhaling the good country air. 

<< We'll walk, of course ; I'd much rather walk. Johnson 
will bring down the luggage. Children, I've got such nice 
thiiigs for you alL Sally, you're too big altogether ; you 
nnght be eighteen." 

'* I am half-past seventeen now, you know," said the 
proud Sally. 
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She walked on one side, and the boys on the other, aU 
talking at once, as they took their way home. 

** What a lovely coat ! '' Sally exclaimed, strokmg the 
deeve of Alex' very ordinary jacket. 

*' Yon look mnch older, Aunt Alex,'' says the candid 
George. 

" Yes, I think yon do," says Sally. 

" Well, darlings, I've been away for nearly a year, you 
know, and one can't grow much younger in one year," 
laughed Alex. 

It was a warm afternoon, with sudden heavy showers ; 
there had been a plump of rain just before she arrived. 
Now the birds were shaking the drops off their wings, and 
fluting in every tree, the soft roads had almost sucked up 
the wet already, the fresh orchards were glowing behind 
the old walls, and a burst of sunshine, as sudden as the 
rain, had followed the shower. 

^^Here is Mr. Maitland!" said George, and Sally 
hurriedly straightened her new hat. 

Alex smiled at the involuntary little gesture. She knew 
that Maitland would never notice Sally's hat. " Nor mine 
either," she thought, for she had suddenly remembered how 
tired and dusty she must be looking. 

'* Well, Alex 1 " he said, as he came up. ** How glad we 
are to see you back again* We've all missed you — even the 
very dogs and cats in the village, I think." 

Alex looked at hun gratefully. The dreaded moment of 
their first meeting was over then, on the public road, with 
the children beside them. She was conscious of the relief , 
and replied quite gaily — 

*' If you only, only knew how heavenly it is to get back 
to everything at home. It's worth while being away in a 
sort of mental Black Hole, like my imcle's house, to get 
back to freedom of speech, and children and life again." 

He had turned to walk beside her, Sally and the boys 
going on ahead, lugging Alex' bundle of wraps, and 
quarrelling as to which boy was to carry it. 

^^ Alex, I haye lomethhig to tell you/' Maitbmd began 
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Bharply. ^^ I cftme to meet you on purpose, becaose Matilda 
wanted 70a to hear it before joa got home.** 

*^What? Who? Is anything wrong? Oh, is it 
Mike ? '' Alex ezdaimedi torning qnito pale, and standing 
BtilL 

^No, no; nothing wrong— ahsolntely nothing wrong,** 
he answered, horrified at the effeot of his speedL ^ It*s 
only something that will surprise yon, I think.*' 

«« Oh, then it's only somebody going to be married,** 
said Alex, drawing a breath of relief. 

Maitiland answered quickly. ^* Tes, yon are qnito right, 
Alex. It*syonr sister Matilda.** 

^MatQdal*' The surprise of this announcement brought 
her colour flooding back again in a moment. 

^ Oh, is it true ? Is it possible ? But who in the world 
is she going to marry ? *' 

^E^e is going to many James Beid, Alex, and she 
asked me to toll you." 

^^ She— Matilda is going to marrg Jamss iZatii/** Alex 
repeated the words slowly, with a f dness of intonation that 
made them sound quite awf uL 

The sky for the last few mmutes had been overcast. 
Now suddenly, as if with a laugh, the sun burst out again 
from behind the thick cloud that had hidden it for a while, 
and a whole chorus of birds shouted from the trees. 

^^ Matilda ii going to marry James Bridi^^ said Alex 
again. *^0h! What a foolish, absurd, most entirely 
ridiculous lie all that has been said and sung about 
nxnance in this world is 1 Don*t you think so ? Don*t 
you really now, deep down in your heart of hearts, believe 
that more and more, as every year goes on, the light of 
common day is the truth 1 Yes, of course, she's quite right 
to do it. I*ve often heard her say that James Beid was 
an excellent man, so he is — ^good as gold. Peter Ohahners 
was an ^oellent man, too. Poor Peter Chalmers, now 
underground 1 And she married him when she was eighteen, 
and now she*s going to marry James Beid I " 

<^Well, Alex, you must remember that you are not 
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going to marry JameB Reid, though I understood that was 
once what the poor fellow wanted,** MaiUand added, in a 
lower tone. 

Alex took no notice of the last remark. ** But Matilda 
is a dear/' she went on, ^ a darling, a hundred times better 
than me, and so pretly too, still, which I have never been ; 
and she's done that, and now she's going to do this t Oh, 
mj heart 1*' She looked up laughing now, and rubbed 
away the tears that had gathered in her eyes. Suddenly 
she began : ^ But what about the children ? Will they— 
oh, ohl It's not possible — they couldn't — ^he wouldn't 
want them oB/'* A sudden passion thrilled her voice. 
She looked up at Maitlaud, her great, grey eyes full of such 
quick misery, that he tamed away his face. 

««Well, remember," he began, *' James Beid is a man 
with a comfortable income, he naturally looks forward to 
making a home for Matilda's children. You wouldn't 
wish to separate them from their own mother ? '* 

" And what about me ? " cried Alex, her voice thin and 
high. ^' She bore them and nursed them I suppose, but I — 
why, I starved and worried about them night andjday, 
I've given them everything — ^my time, all the poor UtUe 
talents I had, all the money I've made, my health, too — I'm 
never well now. The spring of life has gone out of me, 
and now they are all going to be taken away." 

In the bitterness of her heart she turned and leant on 
the edge of the wall, and covered her face with her hands, 
and wept. Maitlaud stood beside her. Far ahead Sally 
and her brothers were racing on and had disappeared round 
the comer. She could not see the pity in Maitland's face, 
noz how his hand was clenched as he looked at her. 

^^Now, Alex," he said, after a minute, ^^.you must pull 
yourself together. It's not like you to need to be told 
to think about other people, but I must say so. Are you 
going to cast a gloom over the whole house by the way you 
receive what is, after all, a piece of very good news ? " 
Still Alex would not look up. ^ Tour sister is perfectly 
right," he went on. ^ She is doing what she thinks is best 
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for henelf and her childreii, and is making a good man 
happy.** Here Alex gave a smothered langh, and raued her 
face. He continued, smiling now, ^Yon won*t lose the 
children, how could yon ? Oh, Alex, do yon think we give 
love like money, to get something in retnm ? '* 

^' Yes— love,*' said Alex. She had dried her eyes and 
looked more like herself again. 

^^ YonVe had enough of that, surely,** he answered. 

^^Yes,*' said Alex again, ^but I want to keep the 
children.** They were in sight of the village now. ^^ Do 
they know ? ** she asked anxiously. 

^^ The children ? Of course not, no one knows except 
me. Matilda thought you would tell your father, the thing 
was only settled yesterday.*' 

Matilda was standing on the doorstep in a blue gown, 
and the sight of the colour made Alex realise all at once, 
quicker than words could have done, that her sister was 
happy. Matilda looked as well pleased and pretty and 
contented as any woman could look, and when she had 
given one anxious glance at Alex, she threw her arms about 
her, and Alex whispered — 

^ I know, dear ; it's all right>— bless you, bless you 1 " 

It was diiBcult for Alex to listen without a smile as 
Matilda developed her little history to her that evening, 
when they were alone together. 

^^ James feels he made a mistake at first, dearest," said 
Matilda. ^You and he could never have been happy 
together.*' 

^^ Indeed, we could not,** b^an Alex, perhaps too 
fervently, and she added, ^* you and he will suit each other 
perfectly, and I am sure he will be an ideal brother-m-law.^ 



CHAPTER XLVI 

Matilda was married in the begianuig of June, and 
went off to Switzerland, leaving the children at Orchard 
Honse. 

The time between Alex' return from Liverpool and the 
marriage had passed like a confused dream : there was so 
much to be thought of and arranged, everything was going 
to be so different. In the bustle Alex was only too thankful 
to have no time to think. 

Orosstown, where James Beid lived, was the county 
town of Eastshire, a pleasant, clean, habitable, and thriving 
place, with wide qniet streets, wearing the usual atmosphere 
of cheerful dulness common to its Mnd. There, about the 
middle of July, to a roomy, comfortable, remarkably ugly 
villa, with huge plate-glass windows that looked out on the 
neatest of lawns spotted with beds of lobelias and red 
geraniums, Matilda returned, a very happy and contented 
woman. 

Two days after her arrival the children were to go to 
the new home. Matilda had engaged a nice elderly servant 
to look after them. Alex did not dare to call her ^ nurse," 
as even Baby resented the name, and E[atharine r^arded 
her with extteme disfavour. 

^* It is much better that they should have some one to 
look after them, Katharine," Alex argued. '^Mrs. Beid 
won't have time now to dress and undress Baby, and keep 
all their clothes in order as she has done." 

*' Maybe," returned Ei^harine, with a doleful sniff. 
*^ But many^s the bath IVe given them, Miss Alex, and 
them bairns has been as well washed as if aU the nurses in 
Paris or creation had been in the house. WeVe darned 
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ihem, and sewed them, and done for them as well aa any of 
them.'* 

«« I know it, Katharine, I know it ; bat everything is 
different now/* said Alex, her own heart very heavy as she 
went to see abont the paddng, for the children were going 
to Grosstown the next day. 

Alex had pleaded hard that Hike might remain with 
her, and Matilda had given her consent. Bat when Mike 
saw all the others getting ready, in glorioas excitement, 
for their start to the new hoase (wUch to the eyes of 
childhood will always seem a far finer plaoe than any old 
one) he broke into tears. 

""Want to go with Peter and Oeoi^ and Sally,** he 
cried, sobbing. 

''Won*t yon stay with ma, Mike?** Alex said. There 
was an almost wild intonation in her voice that she could 
not repress. 

^ No 1— want Oeorge and Peter,** Mike peraisted, though 
even as he spoke he tnmed and dntched Alex* skirt^ add- 
ing, " Ton too, Aont Alex — ^want yon too.** 

^'Tou can*t have me too, Mike,** she explained. ^'If 
yon go with the boys and Sally yoa*ve got to leave me 
behind.** 

Mike coold not grasp the situation at all. There was 
Alex, his undisputed slave for the last four years, saying 
that he was going to leave her. He did not like this, but 
be wanted his brothers dreadfully. A child, if given a free 
choice, will always dioose the immediate delight without 
any thought of the future. 

That day Mike happened to be tremendously in love 
with two magnificent sailing-boats, which the elder boys 
had got from James Beid. The brothers had been sailing 
them in the pond all Saturday afternoon, and Mike had 
been allowed to join in the sport By his childish calcuk- 
tiona George and Peter would go on sailing boats into all 
Eternity with himself, Mike, looking on in rapture. This, 
then, was the only consideration that came within the scope 
of his tiny horiaon—- he must stay with George and Peter 
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and the boats. How could he be expected to heed or to 
understand the hard note in Alex' voice as she asked him 
again — 

*^ Then yon want to leave me and go with the boys ? " 

*^Yes, please, Annt Alex, want mother and Bally, and 
yon come too, please,*' the child persisted. 

Seeing that it was impossible to make Mike nnderstand, 
Alex went npstairs to speak to Janet Grant, the new maid. 

^ Janet," she said, coming into the room where the 
woman was packing the clothes of the elder boys. ** Janet, 
I believe I shall have to send Mike with the others, he is 
very unhappy." 

" Unhappy, Miss Hope ? Oh, the child will do very 
well once the others are gone ; it's unsettling for him, all 
the talk about their going." 

Alex sat down and looked round the room, and Janet 
picked up some of Peter's frayed schoolboy collars and 
examined them critically, shakuig her head. Alex watched 
her in silence : it was curious to see this stranger doing her 
work. After a moment, Janet pursued — 

*^ OhQdren are like that. Miss Hope. He'll fret for a 
day or two for the others, and then be quite pleased again. 
Don't you be disturbing yourself 1 " 

Alex sat forward with a sudden fierce movement. ^' No 
indeed, Janet, I won't disturb myself. I've done it too 
often, he's not my child ; he wants to leave me, and he 
shall leave me. I won't keep him against his wOl, hell go 
to-morrow with the others to their fine new home, where 
everything is to be so much more comfortable than here." 

Then, unable to watch the packing any more, Alex 
sprang up and ran out of the room. Janet let the coUara 
fall on the floor and made a step or two as if she would 
follow Alex, then dosed the door softly and shook her head. 

** Dear, dear t It's an ill thing to mmd other people's 
children," she mused. ^' It's queer if she's to be an old 
maid ; she, with such a taking way with her— they say 
Mr. Beid wanted her first. I wonder was it true ? I 
misdou'bt me there's some story behind it all." 
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In her own room Alex was tasting momenta of poignant 
sadnesB. To what parpoae had all her strogglea been if 
the children did not care enoogh for even one of them 
to fltaj with her ? AU the life and brightneas were leaving 
the hoiue with thenu There rose in her mind the remem- 
brance of a nest she used to visit in spring, when it was foil 
of little eager, gaping birds; and then how she had passed 
the hedge ii; winter and seen the nest empty and sodden 
with the rain. So the old home with all its poverty, wonld 
soon be forgotten like the poor discarded nest — good for 
nothing ; not even remembered by the careless brood 
that had been sheltered in it. And she — she who had 
pat her whole life into the task of providing for the 
children — ^was going to be forgotten too; for had not 
Mike, her well-beloved, tamed from her without a 
thoaght ? 

Alex sat ap and braahed the tears angrily from her eyes. 
^*It*B true— ever so trae. What one has to do in this 
terrible world is to looh out for one^s self not for other 
people. The children would have grown np somehow with- 
out me. Perhaps God wonld have helped them more if 
I hadn^t tried to take sach a lift of them. There's no 
doubt He does aid entirely helpless creatures. They're 
thrown upon Him, as it were. Yes, I believe the children 
would have got on better without me. And most certainly 
I wonld have got on better without them. I'd have had 
some youth left in me stilL The works wouldn't have been 
all worn out as they are. I might by this time have had 
some life and prosperity of my own ! " 

She sat there and reviewed the time past of her life, and 
a sad enough review it was. Her misdh'ected, ill-regtdated 
childhood, her anxious and poverty-stricken youth, always 
shadowed by some care more or less pressing, her woman- 
hood filled with the ceaseless effort to keep things going at 
all. In this mood of bitterness Alex did not admit the 
many joys that had lightened for her the uphill road of 
life ; she chose to paint everything quite black, even though 
aware that the picture was untrue. Well, Mike must go t 
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That was quite certain. She wonid not have him now at 
any price. She wonld oompoae herself and go back to the 
nursery and tell Janet to pack his clothes. She got up 
and bmshed her hair, smiling a smile that was very mach 
assumed as she opened the nursery door. 

*^ I was silly and upset, Janet," she said carefully, '* but 
I've decided all the same that Mike is to go with the others 
to-morrow. I have thought it over, and it wiU be better. 
We must get his little garments ready, bless him 1 Come, 
I'U go through them with you." 

** Perhaps you're right. Miss Hope. You look tired a 
bit. ; the children have been a deal on your hands all the 
years since they came here." 

" Oh, they have been a great joy, but it's different now 
somehow. Changes must come in families," Alex replied 
evasively, and plunged into the discussion of Mike's rather 
deplorable little wardrobe. 

'^ He must have a new suit immediately, Janet. This 
is the best he has — ^not much as you see. He wears these 
little holland overalls to cover deficiencies; but I had 
meant to make him a new suit. Oh, yes, I made all his 
clothes. But he will soon be too old for that, and Mrs. 
Beid can get him smart new suits from a tailor now. Dear 
me, Janet 1 I think it is so generous of Mr. Beid to be 
nice about another man's children, don't you ? See, these 
collars are getting too small for Mike now, and aU his little 
shoes are worn at the toes. Don't tell Mrs. Beid of all 
these wants just at once though, for to fit out five young 
creatures suddenly from head to heel would be a big pull 
on even the good nature of Mr. Beid." 

Alex seemed quite herself again before the packing was 
done, but as she sat beside her father in the evening, the 
old man looked at her uneasily. 

" Why, Alex, you look weary," he said. " Is there any- 
thing wrong ? " 

*' Nothing special, father ; I'm vexed about Mike, of 
course, and I do feel weary — ^very weary." Her voice 
seemed to die away in her throat for a minute, and then 
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she asked, *^ Have yoa ever known what it was to feel that 
70a had come to the end of effort, Father ? " 

Old Hopef nl was shocked by the soggeation. ** The end 
of eflFort, Alex I " he cried, sitting forward in his chair, and 
grasping the arms with his knobby old hands. ^ The end 
of effort I Never I As well be at the end of life, for what 
is life bnt efforts-effort and energy ? These are oar life, 
to posh on and np, attempting, panning, always with some 
grcnit even if nnattainable, goal ahead of ns.** His fine 
old eyes gleamed with the ooorage that a lifetime of failarea 
had never qnenched. 

Alex felt her heart stir with admiration. She rose and 
kissed him, bidding him good night 

«< Finite to fsU, but Infinite io Tontore I " 

she repeated to herself as she went slowly npstairs. 

Somehow a warmth had been kindled round her heart 
by his words. FntQe, Quixotic, absurd and nnsncoeesfnl, 
as she knew her father to be, die recognised that he had 
the right of the argument of life. ^ 

*<It'8 the sane view of things, after all,'' she said. 
** What does defeat matter ? If I've come to the end of 
effort and energy it's because they're team out, not because 
they've been wrapped up in a napkin and never used at all. 
That would have been the shameful thing. Well, they 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives. I wonder if I 
shall ever see their happy faces again." 

The next morning you would scarcely have guessed that 
Alex had held such sad communings with herself. The 
household was all a-bustle, humming like a hive of bees, 
Peter and Oeorge, Mike and the baby, each vied with the 
other as to which should make the most noise. Sally 
affected very grown-up ways now, and tried to seem 
shocked by the uproar at the breakfast-table, but in reality 
she rather longed to join in it. Alex had not the heart to 
repress the boys' wildness on this last morning, and Old 
Hopeful, blandly consuming, cereal at the end of the table, 
would only exclaim, '^ Touth I Touth 1 " occasionally, and 
smile at. the young people. 
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But when Alex returned from the station and entered 
the now terribly silent house, then was the time for her to 
realize what a change had come oyer her life. 

" Why, Father, it's nnbearable I " she cried. " Did you 
ever hear anything like the silence ? We'll have to adopt 
some children to keep ourselves alive ! " 

Old Hopeful, as was to be expected, took the suggestion 
seriously. 

<^ I have always held with the theory of adoption, dear 
Alex," he exclaimed, his face brightenmg as he spoke. 
^ The solitary should be * set in families,' — ^now is the time 
indeed ; we may not have as much of what is falsely called 
this world's goods as some, but I always have maintained 
that there being enough and to spare in the Uni/verse^ the 
Individual who trustingly throws himself on the Universal 
Bounty will not fail to be provided for. There are little 
ones needing our care and our training, we should not 
shrink from undertakiDg their maintenance " 

*^ Stop, stop, father ; please, not yet ! " Alex cried, 
putting her fingers in her ears in mock despair. Even as 
they stood there together, a boy from the post-office came 
running up to the door, with a tel^ram in his hand. 

" What has Matilda forgotten, I wonder ? " said Alex, 
as she tore open the envelope. 

*' Nothing of importance, I hope ? " her father asked. 

Alex looked very grave. " Father," she said, *^ this is 
from Liverpool ; poor Aunt Clara died suddenly this morn- 
ing, isn't it dreadful ? " 

Bat Death like Life had no terrors for Old Hopeful. 
" Our last and best friend I " he was wont to name it. 
So he gazed at Alex in surprise. 

''Why dreadful, dear Alex?" he asked. ''Sudden, 
perhaps, but for that very reason less worthy to be named 
dreadful — ^a swift translation — ^what more would one ask ? " 
And then he seemed to fall into a musing mood, sitting 
there and from time to time muttering a few words that 
showed the drift of his thoughts: " Clara a spirit • . . very 
strange . . • compassed by the dust of the world . . . free of 
it ? • . . shall aU hereafter taste of the same joys — or shall 
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we have Beparate spheieB? Secondary EljBiniiifl — dara^a 
Elysitim ... die Eljrinm of MQton, of Shakespeare . 
LaUier*8 heaven, the Martyr'a reward • • . ' to every man 
a penny ' ** 

Alex broke in upon his moaingB, hying her hand on his 
shoolder. 

*^ I wonder if Uncle James will want yon to go to him,'' 
she asked. 

^^ Ah, Alex, James and I are so corionsly at variance on 
many great subjects I Even, alas I on the very question of 
boritJ. Ton know my views on cremation, the views of 
the most advanced among ns. James oonld never take in a 
new idea. I fear my presence might only annoy him ; yet, 
Alex, should he want me, I am more than willing to go. 
How would it do to telegraph our sympathy and ask if 
I, or both of us, should come to him ? *' 

*^ All right, Father, but oh, how I hope he won't want 
me. People of his pompons kind are so terribly difficult in 
grief, they can't even be natural about that I " 

She put on her hat and walked down to the post-office 
to send off the message, musing as she went. 

^^ What shall I do if Unde James wants me ? I feel 
so unfit for it someMbw, utterly unfit. I want some great 
big, happy change in life to mi^e me young i^ain. A new 
world with new people in it — ^no vestige of the old troubles 
or worries left ; new hopes, new joys — ^yes, even new loves, 
and I believe I'd almost welcome some brand-new hates. 
I'm played out, oh, so played out— all the spirit gone out of 
me now that dear Matilda and the children have left." 

Till a year ago, before Van's death, Alex' buoyant 
nature had carried her through every trouble ; but where 
was this buoyancy gone ? And she had realised how she 
had lost it. 

^^How shall I ever get on without it?" she asked 
herself, with a thrill that was ahnost fear. 

Like a willing horse that has run on beyond its strength, 
she had kept up in the race of life. Now that the whipping 
and spurring of want were relaxed, she stumbled and f dH 
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where she stood. There were not five hnngiy children to 
provide for now. 

^ How did I keep going so long ? " she asked herself 
wearily. 

It was indeed an inopportune time to be called to 
Liverpool; she wanted only to rest, and instead wonld 
probably have to minister to her Uncle James. 

^ Well, Heaven knows it's the last thing I wish to do/* 
she said, as she wrote oat the message, and tnmed her steps 
homewards to the qniet honse. 



CHAPTER XLVII 

No reply came to the telegnnn that day, bnt by next 
morning a thick black-edged letter lay npon the breakfast- 
table. It was a very long letter apparently, and Alex 
opened it with some anxiety : she conld not imagine her 
Uncle James giving snch lengthy expression to his 
grief. 

^* But perhaps he was fonder of her than I knew, perhaps 
I misjudged them both, I go on misjudging aU the time,** 
she told herself. 

Mr. Hope indeed entered npon the details of his wif e*8 
latter end at considerable length. We have all read such 
letters, harrowing in their own bald unimaginative way : how 
at six-thirty, so and so complained of a feeling of f aintneas ; 
at seven was worse, and the doctor was sunmioned, who did 
everything it was possible to do, yet, at eight-thirty, un- 
consciousness set in, and ere midnight ^^ all was over." Such 
was the style of James Hope's letter, but Alex gave it the 
reverent attention that details of the kind wQl always com« 
mand from right-hearted people, even while they wonder at 
the strange taste which prompts the writer to give them. 
But as she read on, Alex suddenly laid down the letter 
and stared blankly at it. 

"Why, Father— ^fl/A^/" she cried. "This can't 
possibly be true. I must be dreaming." 

Old Hopeful was sorting out his usual heterogeneous 
collection of letters and pamphlets before beginning his 
breakfast. He looked up at Alex in surprise. 

"Why, what is it, dear Alex ? " he asked. 

" Uncle James says that Aunt Clara has left me money, 
lots of money— 97M — Father, I must be mistaken." 

846 
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came round to where ha sat, and laid the letter on the table 
before him. '* Look— read," she Bald, pointing to the page, 
and Old Hopef nl slowly read aloud the contents of die 
letter : 

*' Some months ago, yoor Aunt Clara went into the 
subject of her money matters with me. She had, as you 
are probably aware, a considerable fortune of her own, apart 
from mine. Her own blood relations are few and distant, 
and she was never on good terms with them. During your 
stay with us last year, Clara became much attached to you, 
and repeatedly expressed the desire that you should have a 
comfortable inc(xne in your middle life. Finally, and with 
my entire approval, she decided to leave most of her fortune 
to you. When making this will, we little thought how near 
the end was. I cannot enter into particulars to-day, but 
you will shortly have these from our lawyers." 

There was no doubt about it Alex would soon be a 
rich woman. She sat down and tried to realize all that it 
meant to her. When she looked up a minute later, she saw 
that her father had taken off his spectacles, and that tears 
were running down his ruddy old face. 

" Why, Father I What is it ? Why do you weep over 
my good fortune ? " Alex asked, kneeling down beside his 
chair. 

The old man wiped his eyes. *^ I scarcely know, dear 
Alex," he replied. '^I scarcely know, but the smile of 
Fortune wiU sometimes unnerve those whom grief cannot 
shake. I have had a long life and many troubles, and the 
sudden sense of relief I felt just now— of foolish, quite 
foolish, material relief — gave me a strange feeling of weak- 
ness that unmanned me altogether. . • • ^All the beasts 
of the forest are His, and the cattle on a thousand hills,' so 
why, fully realizing this, I should have of late felt the strain 
of slight pecuniary embarrassment, I cannot say. * In His 
hand is our poverty or our abundance '—I know this, yet 
age makes cowards of us all. I have somehow, just of late» 
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had sinkmgs of heart when I looked into the future — 
faithless, faithless! for out of the inexhaostible riches of 
the ITniverBe onr bite and sup wonld sorely have come 

unfailingly '' His old voice quavered again, aad 

another furtive tear stole down his wrinkled cheek. 

Alex herself could scarcely speak. She knelt there in 
silence, and tides of feeling passed over her. Had the 
wished-f or come too late ? This was the first thought that 
assailed her, but she thrust it away, and then, like her father, 
experienced an extraordinary relief. She had spoken to 
him the night before of the end of effort ; well, here it was 
in quite another sense, the end of struggle for the bread 
that perisheth ! With a sudden delicious throb of return- 
ing hopefulness, Alex felt her heart leap up at the thought 
of all the possibilities that now lay within her grasp. Why, 
it was a wonderful, glorious, unexplored world, and she was 
young still. She need worry and work no longer — the time 
had come to see and do a thousand splendid things. After 
a few moments, Old Hopeful broke the silence — 

" There is another side to this, too, Alex. I am afraid 
of this money, the root of all evil. Ah, what if our hearts 
become set on riches ? What if it proves a snare to us ? 
We must hasten to dispense of our abundance to others.** 
In his simple way the old man spoke as if the money was 
quite as truly his own as Alex*. 

**We*ll find all manner of ways of spending it,*' she 
assured him. ^' And you mustn't worry one bit about bemg 
too rich, Father.'* 

;, ^' It eateth. like a canker, Alex. Oh, the terrible cor- 
ruption of wealth ! And I am not clear on the question 
of private property: all should be dispensed for the 
common weat.** 

"Well, it won*t be, dear; mine won't be, for some 
time at least,*' Alex said almost gaily. She sprang up and 
began to pour out tea, but it had stood so long that it was 
now quite cold. Alex rang the bell, and told Eatherine 
to make more tea. 

" Very strong and very hot, please," and as Old Hopeful 
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expressed some snrprise afc the order, she explained, ** It^s 
my first dash into extravagance, Father, and it won't be my 
last." 

They sat long over the plain little meal, discussing 
this strangely unlocked for event which might change their 
whole life. When at last breakfast was over, Alex had a 
sudden inspiration. 

'^ I'm going to begin to spend my money right away, 
Father. Can yon guess how? No, you can't, for I've 
never done such a thing before in sJl the years of my 
pilgrimage." She came and stood beside him, laying her 
hands on his shoulders, and looked down laughii^ly into 
his bewildered old face while she explained her scheme. 
^ Well, I am going to send to the inn for a carriage, with 
two horses, and we'll drive down to Grosstown to tell 
Matilda." 

'' A carriage, with two horses I " her father cried in 
dismay. 

" Yes, and if I could get a coach and four, I'd have it 
instead," said Alex, gaily. ^' I want this to be an expensive 
expedition. We'll drive down to lunch with Matilda, and 
keep the carriage and drive back in the afternoon, and it 
wiU cost quite a lot of money 1 " 

This simple yet, to their minds, audacious programme 
was soon put into execution. A telegram was very 
quickly despatched to Matilda, and by twelve o'clock they 
had started off in as comfortable a carriage as Grossriggs 



<« Luxury, Alex, luxury, the sin of the age," said the old 
man, as he leant back against the not over springy cushions 
of the hired landau. 

Alex laid her hand quickly on his knee. ^^ There's a 
wonderful saying in the Bible, Father, that is quite as 
wonderful when it's reversed : * Have we received eyil from 
the hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive good 1 ' " 

^* Ah, Alex, not much evil 1 Mine has been a happy, 
a blessed lot ; a life filled with good things, with the best 
things— friends, health, books, a thousand interests and 
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joyby far ontweighing the triak which are u ineritable 
ptft of life." 

** Well, 70a have to receive more good things now,** ahe 
told him, laughing. 

They b^an to talk then in the eager, ImpohiTe way 
that was ao characteristic of them both, about what was to 
be done with their money ; and on this point, for once, 
the father and daughter were entirely unanimous. 

^ It has been the dream of a lifetime with me, dear Alex, 
to see more of foreign lands. I am not yet too old for 
travel What do you think ? " 

*' Think? Father, I don't think that I can stay 
another week in Orossriggs after I have the money to start 
off to see the world I *' 

The old man sat up in the carriage, his face Ut with 
animation. 

** The very names of other lands sound in my ear like a 
clarion I *' he ezdaimed. ** It was a brave spirit, surely, 
that christened New Zeal-land — New Zeal Alex, dwell upon 
the significance of the name. And the Gape of Oood Hope 
— another splendid idea lies there ; and Endeavour Straits 
— ^yet another in that name I They flock to my memory 
Alex ; why, even ^ Doubtful Idand * has in its name a 
suggestion of mystery and interest — a suggestion too, of 
the terminology of our Banyan " 

He chanted on, and Alex listened and smiled, shaking 
her head a little now and then at his more daring pro- 
positions. 
. t ^ Bemember your age. Father dear,** she told him. 

Then Alex b^an to speculate on how they would find 
Matilda. She was filled with curiosity about her sister's 
new home, for though she knew the outside of James Beid's 
house well, Alex had, for obvious reasons, never entered it. 
How often in former days, she had told Matilda that the 
house was exactly like James Beid, so solid, so comfortable, 
so plain, leaving nothing to the imagination. 

** Oh, dear me, how many thoughtless words I'll have 
to eat!*' she thought. ''But hap^y, Matilda is of that 
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blessedly good-natored temperament that forgdlA easily, she 
will somehow manage to forget all these things." 

Jnst as yon entered Crosstown, there, full in the eye of 
the snn, the bonse stood : large, sqoare, uninteresting ; its 
big, wholesome plate-glass windows giving full entrance to 
the wind and sunshine. Commonplace, tidily kept lawns in 
front, a comfortable kitchen garden at the back. 

^* My Matilda will not want for vegetables 1 '' Old Hope- 
ful cried, rising in his seat as they passed the wall of the 
garden. ** I can note the graceful leafage of the artichoke 
at this distance, and surely that is an asparagus bed I spy in 
the comer.'* 

Matilda, looking extraordinarily happy, met them at the 
gate. She took kindly to prosperity, dear woman, just as 
she had taken uncomplainingly to poverty. 

^ James will be in to lunch," she said, leading them into 
the dining-room. 

It was the usual room— so usual ; and there was the 
usual luncheon table, spread with the usual viands, and 
decorated with red geruoiums arranged in accordance with 
Matilida's quite ordinary taste in a very ordinary flower 
glass. 

They sat down on a plump Chesterfield sofa in the 
window, and Alex began to explam to the rather mystified 
Matilda the reason of their unexpected appearance. In the 
first place she told of Aunt Clara's death, and Matflda, who 
had a great faculty for making obvious remarks, exclaimed — 

^ Ah, Alex, if you only had been there with her, how 
sad that they were alone 1 " 

Alex agreed. ** Yes, but then I just wasn't there, and 
when we telegraphed to TTnde James asking if we should 
go to him, he wrote to say he didn't want us, quite kindly, 
it's true, but also quite firmly — poor man, he hasn't the 
genius for affection." 

There was a perceptible pause. Alex felt it difficult to 
let the tidings of her fortune follow so hard upon the news 
of her aunt's death, yet the words were ahnost saying them- 
selves. MatQda noticed her embarrassment. 
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^ Dear me, Alex, what^a the matter ? *' she aaked in 
sorprue. 

For reply, Alex turned romid saddenl^ , and buried her 
head agaiuBt her Bister's shoulder, crying oat in a stifled 
voice — 

*^ Oh, Matty dear I It's so strange, so impossible to 
believe. Aunt Olara has left me most of her money.** 

^ Alex ! ** There was another silence, and looking up, 
Alex saw that Matilda was crying. " It makes me ahnoet 
too happy,** she explained, '* for I did feel as if aU the good 
things had come to me who didn't deserve them, instead of 
to you who did." 

Q* She means James Beid and his house — ^ye gods I ** 
was Alex* mental ejaculation.) " Well, you see that hasn^i 
been the case, Matilda, and really, if every one is going to 
weep over my fortune it will be a little difficult for me to 
go on telling people about it. Father has been weeping — 
do you think James will weep ? and what about Sally and 
the boys ? ** 

Matilda began to laugh, and dried her eyes. ^'Yoa 
understand, dearest, it*s just that we are so glad,** she said, 
adding, '^ That*s the meaning of the carriage I I couldn't 
think how you came that way. Oh yes. Father, I don't 
think it was in the least foolish ; you had to come and tell 
me at once, you couldn't have gone on knowing all this 
even for a day without letting me know, too.** 

Matilda bbA, close beside Alex on the sofa, holding her 
hand, and began to question her as eagerly as Sally might 
have done. 

'* What will you buy first ? *' she asked. 

^*Buy, Matilda? Have you known me these thirty 
years and more, and think I'll buy anything ? If you 
asked me what I meant to do and see that would be more 
to the point.'* 

** But, Alex, you don't know how nice it is to have all 
one's things pretty again," said Matilda, the joys of her 
modest trousseau stlQ in her thoughts. 

<*Poohl" Alex cried. ^^CHothes! Why Matilda, 
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fh»fB^^ the tr^^b^the great ronnd, interesting world to 
seel" 

'^ Oh, ig that what yon are thinking of ? Well, James 
and I did enjoy Lucerne very much ; the steamer trips up 
the lake were just lovely," said the simple Matilda. 

Alex and Old Hopeful kept silence ; but they exchanged 
glances like conspirators, and when Matilda a minute later 
was called out of the room, Alex stole up to her father, and 
putting her mouth close to his ear, whispered — 

'* Lucerne ! " and they both laughed darkly. 

'^ Now come upstairs, Alex, and wash your hands, and 
see my room," said Matilda. 

She led the way upstairs, and Alex found herself repress- 
ing a smile, as they entered the light, large room. Deep 
and soft was the carpet that covered the floor, rosy and 
shiny the wall-paper. All the light that could glare in at an 
immense window fell upon rows of silver toilet appurtenances 
— every one bulbous with bad taste— on glittering modem 
" Sheraton " furniture, and wardrobes with bevelled mirror 
doonu As she glanced out at the cheerful lawn with its 
brooch-like beds of geraniums, and then looked round at the 
perfect maze of true love knots, and roses, and '^ Empire 
wreaths" upon cretonnes, and carpet, Alex thought in- 
voluntarily of an old story that their mother used to tell 
them about the rapture of a school friend of hers, who 
exclaimed on returning from her wedding journey, ^'AU 
this — and Heaven besides I " 

*' James Beid, too," she added, and then she sat down 
and laughed so heartily that Matilda, who had gone into 
the next room, came hurrying back, saying — 

" What is it, Alex ? How delightful to hear you laugh 
again like that." 

^^ Ob, it's just that Fm so well pleased to see you looking 
so happy, Matilda, and that this news about Aunt Clara's 
money has made me feel quite hysterical." 

'^ But I had another bit of news to tell you, Alex," said 
Matilda. '^ I waited till we were alone. Do you know that 
I had a letter, when we were in Switzerland, from Mr. 

2 A 
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Morse, and he oame to see me at the hotel in London. He 
waa really so nice and spoke, James said, in the most 
sensible and gentlemanly way, saying that he knew that 
Sally was too yonng *' 

<< Oh, oh, don't, Matilda, or I shall begin to cry now. 
I can't laagh any more — Sally— dear thing, it seems only 
yesterday that she was in the norsery. Well, did yon give 
him leave to pay his addresses to her ? " 

*' He's coming here immediately. I said of oonrse that 
there was to be no engagement, no formal engagement for 
some time yet, bat I spoke to Sally yesterday, and she 



** Jnst a thoroughly sensible girl, with a happy disposi- 
tion like yonr own, Matilda. It will all go as weU as a 
fairy tale, I believe." 

*• And he's really not so " Matilda paused. 

Alex, who was fastening her shoe, and bending down 
her head at the moment, remarked gently — 

** Semitic, dear, is the word you want." 

** Well, if you like. His mother's name was MacAUster. 
There can be nothing Jewish about thatJ*^ 

'* One would certainly think not." 

«• And his Christian name is Charles." 

«« B," Alex interpolated, remembering the **' Benjamin." 
^' What does it matter, MatQda, though he traced his descent 
from Abraham. If he's a good man, and Sally cares for 
him, so much the better." 

^* Oh, but there can be nothing settled for a long time," 
said MatQda, with a larking smile, and then they went down 
to luncheon, and Alex found time to press her niece's hand 
and whisper — 

^ You must wear your coral collar supports every day 
now, Sally darling." 

**But they're both broken," said the artless Sally. 
** George bit the top off one of them trying to see if it 
was hollow, and I stood upon the other one day by 
mistake." 

*' You're really too young to have ornaments at all. 
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Sally— certainly rings," said Alex, holding the hard, snn- 
bnmt hand fondly in her own. 

It was a very happy afternoon, and the evening was far 
advanced before Old Hopeful and Alex started on their long 
drive home. A delicions recklessness possessed her as she 
leant back in the fragrant twilight and watched the last 
rose colour fade out of the sky. Part of their road lay by 
the sea. In the warm sammer dusk, she heard the long, 
soft wash of the gentle waves breaking one after one upon 
the shore ; a smeU of wood smoke arose from some gipsy 
encampment near by. She could see the twinkle of their 
fire, and the forms of the men lying out at full length upon 
the stiU warm turf. . In the far distance a ship in full sail 
was moving out wit^ the tide. 

" Oh, Father," Alex exclaimed suddenly, ** I*d like to 
go round the world, and do you know that I could now ? " 

"Why should we not thw, Alex?" he replied. "It 
seems to me that this curious windfall of yours " — so he 
alluded to Alex' new prospects — " could not be better em- 
ployed. I have longed to travel more than I could ever do 
in my youth. The data of the work I had always hoped to 
accomplish, but which of late years I have been obliged to 
lay aside, requires accurate knowledge and at first hand. I 
should like, personally, to investigate all the sources of 
diet — ^fruit-eaters, fish-eaters, meat-eaters — ^from the frugal 
Hindoo, with his bowl of rice, to the blubber of the Eskimo, 
before I could sit down to begin the book in earnest " 

" But, my dear Father, consider your f^e." 

** My age," said Old Hopeful, " will just be my appointed 
time, let us work while it is called to-day." 

" But, Father, you are not fit for long voyages, even if 
you could ever write your great book," said Alex, half 
touched, half inspired by his perennial eagerness, "you are 
seventy-five nearly, and your health is not what it was." 

" Health of body, Alex, is a blessing — ^the greatest of 
merely outward blessings, but I would amend Jeremy 
Taylor's saying, and remind you : ' Let him never despair of 
Mercy or Success who hath Life and Health o/SouV " 
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He spoke no more for some time, and Alex was silent 
too, lost in the thought of all the new possibilities that 
opened before her. 

** It can't be that money makes so much possible," she 
said at last. '* How wrong and sordid, bat, after all, it*8 
not the money, it's the energy and power to do somettiing 
interesting with it, isn't it. Father ? " 

^' If a fish were to swallow my f avonrite old volome of 
Homer, Alex--they have large capacities — what good would 
the written word do him ? " said Mr. Hope. ** Mere money 
— a symbol of much, though not of some of the best things 
— is just as useless to a self-indulgent and inert soul : it 
means food and drink, and mundane enjoyment merely. 
All the poetry of life that may be extracted from it is lost 
to them." 

Alex thought of her Aunt Clara and the household she 
had lived in the winter before, and mentally agreed. But aU 
the same she was half ashamed to feel how new ideas and 
plans came thronging into her head. 

^' It's the effect of all the exoitement I've had to-day ; 
III feel as flat as a pancake to-morrow," she thought 

They drove on through the deepening summer twilight, 
and passed Orossport a little to the right. Alex could see 
the light at the pier head, like a jewel against the pale 
greenish sky, and again she felt the stab that had gone 
through her heart as she entered the shed where Van's 
body was lying. Up the long road they went driving 
slowly, where die and Van had so often walked together ; 
past the very field where she had said good-bye to love in 
her own mind, as Maitland turned away from her. 

^' Oh, Life is over for me," she thought, '^ the best of it — 
the zest of it, and nothing — ^not all the money in the world, 
not anything, could ever bring it back again I " 

It was aJmost dark when they reached and re-entered 
the strangely quiet, empty house. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

Old Hopeful, heedless of the gloomy prognostications of 
some of his neighbours, entered radiantly into the idea of a 
year or two of travel. 

" The programme I have before me," he explained, "is 
a very wide one, its completion wonld be the dream of a 
lifetime realized, but that I cannot confidently expect. Hy 
years are abeady more than the three score and ten, but 
though so many of them— and happy, happy years, too— 
have been passed at Crossriggs, I confess that the climate 
has of late, at times, become somewhat trying to me. As for 
Death " — he glanced at Aunt B. V., whom he was address- 
ing at the moment — " our last and best friend, whenever he 
comes, welcome I But I must say I should like the idea of 
translation from a shining strand and by a bluer sea.'* 

" Tastes differ ; let me die the death of my fathers, and 
be laid beside them, Mr. Hope,*' said the lady. 

When Alex had satisfied herself about her father's wishes, 
she felt that she need hesitate no longer. Matilda, of 
course, would be sorry to think of her going. But Matilda 
had many new interests now — Sally's engagement and 
marriage probably coming on, the boys going to GoUege, and 
James Beid. This, somehow, had iJways a way of coming 
last to Alex' mind in thinking of her sister's blessings. 
Matilda could not lawfully object. It was undoubtedly 
better for Mr. Hope to escape the chills of another Scottish 
winter, and Alex arranged finally that she and her father 
were to leave Crossriggs early in September, and after 
spending two days with Bessie Betd in her London home, 
were to set sail for Japan, Old Hopeful having fixed his 
affections on that country as a beginning of his travels. 

857 
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Laura and Bobert Haitland were away at the time, only 
Aunt E. V. remained in the Hanae. The Admind too had 
gone off on his annual exeoirion to Hombnrg. But when 
Alex aet oat to pay some last farewells the day before their 
departure, her heart misgave her. The fatigaes of packing 
and final arrangements had nearly worn her oat. A 
hundred reasons against going away at all leapt into her 
mind, and in her depression she only wished they had never 
thought of leaving home. 

*^ An old man like Eather, and a worn out creature like 
myself, it seems so foolish,** she thought, in a disheart^ied 
way, as she stepped out into the village street. 

She went first to the Scotts' ''to get it over." That 
only took a few minutes; then she sat for some time 
with old Miss Beid, still propped up in the comer of her 
stuffy parlour, mumbling over Beasie^s letters. Miss Beid's 
mind could take in no long voyages then (her longest 
journey, poor soul, was not far off, for she left her little 
parlour before many months had gone), but she grasped the 
idea that Alex was going to see Bessie, and mumbled out a 
message for her. 

''And it*s so curious that you and James never come 
togethar^^* she whispered, as the companion came in to 
signify that the visit had been long enough. She never 
had, and now never would, understand that Matilda and not 
Alex was her nephew's wife. 

Alex hurried across the Square. The lime trees were 
just beginning to turn a pale and glorious yellow, but they 
had not lost a leaf in the quiet early autumn weather. She 
stopped for an instant to gather up her courage, then 
knocked lightly at the Manse door and went in. Aunt 
E. y. was disposed to be severe. She couldn't approve of 
the projected voyage. However, she mollified a little, and 
bid Alex an affectionate good-bye. 

"Might I just look into the study for a moment, Miss 
Elisabeth,*' said Alex, as they walked together to the door. 
She added, " Somehow I've the feeling that I won't return 
to OroBsriggs, and I'd like to see it again." 
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"60 in ? Of course, why not ? " said Miss MaiUand, 
who thought farewells sentimental. Alex opened the door 
of the study and went in alone. She drew the door dose 
behind her, and stood for a moment looking round and 
round the room. She stepped to the writing-table, and 
bent down and laid her hsmd on the desk. Lines of the 
handwriting that she had known so long, since the days 
when, as a girl, she treasured the envelopes that Maitknd 
addressed to her father, were on the blotting-paper. The 
pen that Maitland always used was lying there on the tray. 
She smiled a bitter, half-tender smile. 

^' I'm as bad aa Sally, I*d like to take a pencil or some- 
thing," she said, to herself. Then she saw in the lid of the 
desk, a little grey feather, and remembering how he had 
asked her for it, her face grew red for a moment, and she 
turned quickly and silently away, without filching even a 
pencil from the desk. 

Miss Elizabeth walked across with her to their own door 
to bid Old Hopeful good-bye, and Alex stood and watched 
her walk across the Square again, and re-enter the Manse, 
before she closed the door for the night. 

As the train left the station next morning, Alex looked 
out of the window. She caught a last glimpse of the blue 
hills, the woods, the village, and the old church. Saw 
once more the pine trees that marked the new mound in 
the churchyard, where Van was lying now, and she sighed 
for the passing of much that had been sweet, as she looked 
her last at Oroesriggs. 

It is needless to say that their welcome was warm in 
Bessie Beid's suburban home. All that old friendship and 
kindness could suggest was done for their comfort. Mr. 
Massie, chinless though he was, had the kindest of hearts, 
and at a table, rendered curious rather than beautiful, by 
the emerald green table-centre with the border of edelweiss, 
they made a cheerful party that evening. Bessie and her 
husband came down to the docks with them the next 
day. When they were all going up the gangway of the 
vessel Bessie suddenly laid her hand on Alex' arm. 
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^•Here is another friend oome to see yon <^. Well, 
Mr. Maitland, thlB w kind/' 

**Ah, Boberty is this yon? Bnt what else conld I 
expeot ? Why, thinking of the friendship of a lifetime^ 
should I be sorprised at another token?" cried Old 
Hopefnl, as he seised Maitland by both hands, and gre^^ed 
him ahnost with tears of joy. 

^ We knew yon were in London, bat we never thought 
of yonr being able to oome here,*' Alex managed to 
exclaim. 

A sudden pulsing at her heart sent the Uood roshing 
into her cheeks. She leant against the railing of the 
ship, and for a minute the pui^iing, chattering crowd of 
strangers faded away, and she saw nothing but one face — 
heard nothing but one voice. They stood together for a 
moment after the last bell had rung. 

*^Come, Robert, you must go, I fear. We'll not say 
•Good-bye,' but • Au revoir,'" said Old Hopeful, hnnying 
up to them with outstretched hands. 

Alex opened her lips to speak, but no words came. 

In silence they shook hands and Maitland turned away. 
The gangway was just going up as he sprang down to 
it He stood in the crowd on the pier, and as the vessel 
moved slowly out of the harbour he watched Alex standing 
amongst the line of people along the railings, until he 
could distinguish her figure no longer. Then, passing 
through the crowd, he turned slowly away, uttering a little 
sigh, that was not of sorrow. 'Twas the breath of a spent 
swimmer that has but just reached the shore. 

**Tou look better, to-day, Alex, less tired; better, 
I think, than you have looked for long," said Old Hopeful, 
the next morning. ^* There is life in this breese." 

It was still very early, and as yet they were the only 
passengers on deck. He was pacing slowly, his face beaming 
with contentment and anticipations. 

Alex turned away from him, and stood by herself leaning 
on the rail of the ship. 
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*' Better, better— am I ? Oh, perhaps I may begm to 
live again ajfter all,*' she thought. 

She felt as if she had no tears left to shed, no power left 
to hope as she stood there and looked out to the lunitless 
distance, where a faint steady wind was blowing from the 
south. 

** Leagnes and leagufis onward though the last league be, 
StiU leagues beyond these leagues there is more sea." 

She thought— was there no future left for her ? the end of 
one part of life had come ; for a while it seemed to be the 
end of all. 

But the roots of the tree of life, in a healthy nature, 
strike very deep. Agam, and yet again may come a spring- 
time to the soul, and as she stood there Alex knew suddenly 
a sort of delicate encouragement, hardly of the senses, a 
reviving of the mind. The world was wide and, life— all 
real life — ^was rich in beauty and in new experience, and the 
very saying that she had smiled at so bitterly when Old 
Hopeful repeated it to her before they left Orossriggs came 
back into her memory, the gentle, steady wind that blew 
against her face, seemed to whisper it in her ear. 

^* IM no man despair of Mercy or Success^ so long as he 
hath lAfo and Heaith of Soul.'' 

She turned quickly to look once more at the land they 
had left behind, but abready it had vanished out of sight. 



THE END 
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